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‘MY COUNTRY RIGHT OR WRONG’ 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 
Drawing by Charles A.Winter 





It takes a finer courage to oppose a popular mistake than to die for the mistakes perpetration, and, in war 
or peace, as much to-day as in colonial days, the man that is first to help his country 
to be right is last to applaud her when she is wrong 
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E have too much patriotism in the United States. 
I mean the common or garden variety. Were 
you never in a theater when the orchestra 
played “Dixie”? There is always a storm of 
applause from a dozen youths under twenty- 
one, all born north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
And when the tune is “The Star-Spangled 

Banner,” at least a hundred persons will rise—persons that don’t 

know the words of this anthem and that won't hesitate to cheat 





their government by re-using a canceled two-cent postage-stamp. 
That is the sort of patriotism | mean. 


Now is the time for it: the three days of agony—preparation, cele- 
bration, and cauterization—that we call the Fourth of July, when 
we fire toy-pistols and get drunk for the greater glory of our coun- 
try. In a mad endeavor to forget that Independence is the impos- 
sible dream and Liberty the attainable reality, we call it Independence 
Day. The honorable member of Congress from the Meat Trust 
addresses the celebrating citizens. He says, “Our country: may 
she always be in the right, but our country right or wrong!” Cele- 
brating citizens cheer. 


Yet that sentiment isdamnable. If Washington had believed in it, 
he would have fought against the colonies and under King George. 
Not one of the worth-while men that made this republic would have 
tolerated the republic had it become oppressive or unjustly aggres- 
sive, and that is why those men were able to make it. It takes a 
finer courage to oppose a popular mistake than to die for the mis- 
take’s perpetration, and, in war or peace, as much to-day as in 
colonial days, the man that is first to help his country to be right is 
last to applaud her when she is wrong. 


Independence is a denial of fact; it is shutting the eyes to the in- 
frangible bonds that knit man to man and nation to nation. Liberty, 
on the contrary, rests on the truth that the welfare of all is the wel- 
fare of each. Devotion to the common welfare is real patriotism, 
and patriotic devotion to anything else is sham. If our country is 
doing the best things in the best way, we owe her our devotion; if 
she begins to do some things in a wrong way, we owe her our criti- 
cism; but no man owes any country the price of his own sense of right. 


“My country right or wrong!” Why? Because there is anything 
fine in her wrong? No—because she is mine. There is as much 
logic in hissing on your dog to kill more of your neighbor's chickens 
because, although he has already killed some, he likes it, and he 
is your dog. If “My country right or wrong,” why not “My 
employer right or wrong’’> Why not myse/f right or wrong—and 
chiefly wrong—first, last, and all the time? 


“MY 
COUN- 
TRY 
RIGHT 
OR 
WRONG” 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
They walked very slowly over the fragrant grass. “ First of all, mother, please don't call her 
‘that woman, ™ said Louis. ‘“ Because she is a very sweet, innocent, and blameless 
girl. Will you let me tell you a little about her?” 


148 (‘The Common Law,” page 261) 
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What Are You Going 
to Do About It? 


8. What San Francisco 
Has Done About It 


By Edward H. Hamilton 


Eprtor’s Note.—Finally a big, boss-rid- 
den American city has waked up. It has 
answered flatly and absolutely Tweed’s 
sneering ‘What are you going to do 
about it?” It has sheared its boss and 
jailed him. Abe Ruef, of San Fran- 
cisco, is the boss, and he has just be- 
gun to serve a fourteen-year sentence 
at San Quentin. The story of his 
strangle-hold on the city, his brutal arro- 
gance while in power, and his final down- 
fall—brought about chiefly through the 
determination and persistence of one man 
—is one of the most illuminating pages 
in the history of our boss-ridden cities. 


“c 


HAT are you going 
to do about it?” 
That is the de- 
fiant question 
always flung by the boss— 
by entrenched oppression—in 
the faces of the complaining 
people of the cities. Itisa 
question of sneering confi- 
dence. The confidence is 
the brat birth of immunity. 
Generally cowardice slinks 
away, and the question is 
rarely answered—nothing is done about it. The 
boss rides on, oppression remains enthroned. 
Out in San Francisco, however, they take that 
question seriously. They go about seeking an 
answer. They find ways and means for doing 
something about it. When those ways and means 
are ready to hand they answer that question with a 
grim determination to make the answer complete. 
Some years ago Chris Buckley, “the blind white 
devil,” boss of San Francisco, political master of the 
state, flung out that impertinent inquiry. The 
people answered by hunting him into exile, the 
yellow fear upon his face, the dread of a touch 
upon the shoulder making a horror in his heart. 


Abe Ruef as he ap- 
peared during his trial 
and before he had 
found out what San 
Francisco: meant 
to do about it 





When San Fran- 
cisco was in ashes 
Abe Ruef, boss, 
owner of the mayor 
and the Board of 
Supervisors, 

maker of gov- 
ernors, dispen- 
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The Supervisors to The Examiner * 


AND 


The Examiner to the Supervisors 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 26, 1906. 








To “The Saa Francisco Examiner,” City, 

Gentlemen: The Board of Supervisors of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, regretting the hostile stand which your journal has in these distressing 
times assumed toward the rebuilding of our destroyed city by indiscrimioately 
‘acking every vested interest and all intending investments of capital in this 
city, respectfully submits to your cons!deration the propriety of joining with 
irstead of assailing those who are in good faith and with all their energy and 
ability striving to restore and rebuild our beloved city. 
spective of any personal feeling caused by your wanton attacks on his 
Honer the Mayor and on this board, we ask of you, as citizens of San Francisco 
and as the legislative branch of our Government, to cease your thoughtless and 
dangerous efforts to drive away from our city every interest which has ex- 
pressed fits intention to assist in our rebuilding and which has manifested a 
practical confidence in our future. Otherwise the day will certainly not be far 
distant when the people, realizing the result of your course, will seek to pro- 









tect the city against its further continuance. 5 
In all good faith for the city’s interests and without any personal rancor, 
these suceestions are submitted to your careful attention. Respectfully, 
JAMES L. GALLAGHER, DANIEL G. COLEMAN, 
MAX MAMLOCK, Cc. J. HARRIGAN, 
CHAS. BOXTON, J. J. PHILLIPS. 
LL. A. RBA P. M. McGUSHIN, 
YP. NICHOLAS nm. I. WALSH. 





ANDREW M. WILSON, SAM DAVIS, 
* GEO. FL DUFFEY. JAS. F. KELLY, 
3. J, FURSY. THOMAS F. LONERGAN, W— 
M. W. COFFEY. W. W. SANDERSON. 
Tames L. Gallagher, L. A. Rea, et al.—Supervisors: 


Were a looter caught in the act of taking the rings from the fingers 
of 2 woman !ying amid the ruins of her home to rise from his work and 
expostilate with the interrupting guard, crying out that the soldier was 
interfering with, the re-employment of honest labor and therefore with the 
f San Francisco, he would exhibit precisely the same men- 


restoration of 
tal and moral qualities that you do in the above communication § ad- 
«dressed io this newspaper. You add unmatchable impudence to bowelless 
brigandange 

“The Examiner,” you say, has taken a “hostile stand” “toward the 


ng of our destroyed city by indiscriminately attacking every. vest- 


st and all intending investments of capital.” 
attacked by “The Examiner” is that of Mr. Abe 








dale otuy imtcrest 
Ruci, who appears* to be your agent of approach to such in- 
vestors as desire your votes. Whether that interest is “vested” or 
not is hardly worth discussing. The main thing is that ft is real, and 
promises to be infinitely costly to your “beloved city.” The only invest- 


ment attacked by “The Examiner” is that of the United Railroads, which 
has resulted in your grant to it of the privilege of substituting the over- 
head trolley ior the cable—not temporarily but as long as its franchises 
Tun 
That grant was an infamous abuse of power. You took advantage of 
the prostration of San Francisco to deliver over her streets for a long term 
of years to a corporation which would willingly have paid millions for 
iesion to install a cheap and dangerous and antiquated method 







+ A threat and the reply to it. A letter written 
by Ruef and signed by the Board of Super~ 
visors contained a veiled threat of vio- 
lence if The Examiner did not cease its 
attacks on “vested interests.’ The Examiner 
published the letter, and declared that the 
only “interest” it was attacking was 
Abe Ruef.—Portrait of Abe Ruef, 


now in San Quentin prison 








What Are You Going to Do About It? 


ser of places on the benches 
of justice, sneered that 
question, “What are you 
going to do about it?” at 
the people, who seemed to 
have all the work a people 
could doin rebuilding their 
city. But that people—in 
some respects the most 
wonderful in the world— 
with all their burdens 
pressing hard upon them, 
found time toanswer. They 
have just put Boss Abe 
Ruef in the state prison 
for fourteen years. 

There is something in 
the story of how the ques- 
tion was answered that is 
worth the study of other 
bosses, inclined through in- 
solent pride and long im- 
munity to toss off that 
curled-lip inquiry. There 
is much in the story worth 
the attention of the people 
of other cities, struggling 
for political freedom, un- 
easy under the lash of the 
boss, but unable, through 
fear or inattention or lack 
of energetic cohesion, to 
come upfrom bondage and 
declare their souls and 
their votes their own. 

It was no ordinary man, 
no every-day condition, 
with which the people of 
San Francisco had to deal. 
In the first place, Abe 
Ruef was an educated and 
even a brilliantman. He 
had been a sort of infant 
phenomenon—had been 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at an 
age when most boys are 
matriculating. That was 
in the class of 1882. 

He took up the study of 
the law, and was soon 
launched on a practice of 
considerable importance 
and quite lucrative. He 
found time for the politer 
studies—art, philosophy, 
music, language. So that 








he was and is a man with 
more than usual culture 
grafted upon a native 
ability. 

His political beginnings 
were in the “Latin quar- 
ter” of San Francisco— 
the district taking in 
Telegraph Hill and 
North Beach—where 
cluster a miscellaneous 
people from many lands. 
Here he fought up and 
down for leadership, and 
finally won. That made 
him a man to be reckoned 
with whenever the po- 
litical slate was to be 
written. 

He began to be known 
as free-handed when he 
had a fight on, and his 
ability and liberality, 
joined together, gave him 
an ever-increasing power 
and influence. . Still he 
was only a piece on the 
chessboard—one of many 
lieutenants who took or- 
ders and carried out the 
wide plans of other men. 

Then, one day, political 
fortune cameand knocked 
at his still rather humble 
door. Shefound Abe Ruef 
smiling and ready to let 
her in. 

In 1901, the working- 
men of San Francisco, 
after a big strike in which 
the municipal power had 
been used against them, 
organized the Union Labor 
party and nominated for 
mayor, Eugene E. Schmitz, 
president of the Musi- 
cians’ Union, a tall, sturdy, 
handsome man who had 
been leader of the orches- 
tra at the foremost thea- 


ter. Abe Ruef promptly put his money 
and his influence behind Schmitz. 
charge of the campaign. That was how he 
welcomed fortune at his door. 

The Democrats and Republicans had 
each a candidate, and Schmitz secured a 
plurality that gave him the election. On 


The difference a few days made. 
nences on the part of the Board of Supervisors 


Edward H. Hamilton 
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‘MORE SOLEMN RESOLUTIONS _ | 
FROM DISHONORABLE MEN | 
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| This Particular Collection of Shameless Hypocritss HAS BEEN CAUGHT. 
{ That Is the Difference Between These ‘“‘Resolvers” and Others i 
of the Same Stamp. 
This editorial is printed to-day in all the Hearst newspapers in New York, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Boston aad Chicago. 
rs las ns passed 
















ard of Supervisors 
to be ashamed of 
NG THEMSELVES, 

and sent them to their 


t week one set of resolutions 






They called upon Hearst's San Franeci 









© cease basely attacking “honorable men’ —MEA? 
Since these shameless Supervisors drew up their resolutions 








May THEY HAVE BEEN INDICTED FOR CRIMES OF WHICH THE HEARST 
S HAD ACCUSED THEM AND ARE ON THEIR WAY TO PRISON AND; 
IENI 
We want to impress most strongly upon our readers and upor rican citizens the natare 
of the attacks that are made upon honest newspapers for 






to read again to-day a resolution pa 


We ask vou 


honorable men. Here it is: 






SAN FRANCISCO, May 25, 1906. 
TO HIS HONOR, MAYOR EUGENE F. SCHMITZ 

SIR--The Boatd of Supervisors respectiully urges on your Honor the advisability of mak- 
ing immediate public proclamation that you are not a candidate for President of the United States 
upon a Union Labor or other ticket. 

This suggestion is made in all scriousness with the view that it may mitigate the unjusti- 
fiable and irrational attitude of “The Examiner” toward your Honor, based, as it must surely 
be, upon no other ground than your Honor's deserved and pronounced popularity amonz all 
classes, especially among those whom “The Examiner” will call upon to support its chosen can- 
didate for the Presidency of our nation in the next campaign, to-wit: Its proprietor, Wil- 
iam RK. Hlcarst. Very respectfully, 

JAMES L. GALLAGHER. F. P. NICHOLAS. ‘E. I. WALSH 

MAX MAMLOCK. GEORGE F. DUFFEY. L. A, REA. 

C, J. HARRIGAN. THOMAS F. LONERGAN, SAM DAVIS. 

\NDREW M. WILSON. DANIEL G. COLEMAN. JAMES F. KELLY. 

J. J. FUREY P. M. McGUSHIN. W. W. SANDERSON. 

G. J. PHILLIPS. CHARLES BOXTON. M. W. COFFEY. 
ene CT 

Readers, if you have. digested these solemn resolutions of reproach addressed to “His Heanor,” 
now indicted for crite, we would ask yqu to titink of them in the light of similar attacks in the past and 
to bear them in mind for similar attacks that you wil! read in the future. 

These resolutions sent to Schmitz, not THEN indicted, signed by the Supervisors, NOT THEN 
ON THEIR WAY TO PRISON, were called forth BY THE FACT THAT HEARST’S SAN 
FRANCISCO “EXAMINER” WAS ENGAGED IN THE WORK OF PUTTING THESE MEN 
WHERE THEY OUGHT TO BE, AND WHERE THEY WILL BE SENT NOW IF JUSTICE 
DOESN’T MISCARRY, in a prison and out of.the service of decent citizens 

a - s 

The criminal Supervisors, rather dull in their cunning, not aware of the fact that the Hearst 
newspaper was even then armed with proof for their destruction, acted with the usual impertinence of 
their dishonest class. 

A thief in office in this country has enjoyed immunity for so long that he has almost forgotten 
Bill Tweed. The shameless exploiter of men that have trusted him with their votes fails to realize that 
if FE) Root, with his cunning and love of money, could not save Tweed, whose lawyer he was, lawyers 
of to-~ less cunning and unscrupulous than Root, cannot save others guilty See] weed. 

fhe resob"~ys. which these imnertinent. self eo <n Francisco 
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New imperti- 


had come to light; but new evidences of their 
efforts to sell out the city had also been 
found, and they, with the mayor, had been 
indicted, and the city was in the way 
of being saved from “the interests.” 
—Portrait of Eugene E. Schmitz 


top of his triumph he issued public state- 
ments pledging honesty in office and needed 
reforms. But at the same time he issued 
an open letter saying, in effect, that any- 
one who wanted to deal with the mayor 
must do so through his friend Abe Ruef. 

Wise men shook their heads, and said the 


He took 
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letter meant an open declaration that brib- 
ery was to be the keynote of the new 
administration and that Ruef was to handle 
the boodle. Others merely regarded the 
letter as an inadvertence by a man unused to 
the ways and wiles of politics—an expres- 
sion of gratitude rather than a bid for 
business. 


RUEF AND SCHMITZ BECOME DEFIANT 


San Francisco has a charter that was pur- 
posely constructed to give the mayor power 
—to concentrate responsibility. Under a 
good mayor it is a good charter; under an 
evil mayor, a bad one. A fair Board of 
Supervisors was elected with Schmitz, but 
he held the power of patronage, and the 
supervisors could not curb him to any great 
extent. 

But there was elected on the Union Labor 
ticket with Schmitz a lawyer-teacher who 
was destined to play a leading part in the 
drama of the mayor’s life—one William H. 
Langdon. The position to which he was 
elevated was that of superintendent of 
public schools. That doesn’t seem a com- 
manding place from which to fight en- 
trenched corruption, but fate plays strange 
pranks with the affairs of men. 

Schmitz and Ruef went mildly for a time. 
They ran a “wide-open town,” to be sure, 
but that is hardly offensive to the majority 
in a pleasure-loving city of the West. 
Rumors of police graft and small extortions 
began to get abroad; but they caused no 
great stir. Schmitz was triumphantly re- 
elected in 1903, and Ruef’s power as “the 
boss” was recognized up and down the state. 
He had begun to reach out for the control 
of both the Republican ‘and Democratic 
parties, as well as of the Union Labor party, 
the destinies of which he seemed to hold in 





‘the hollow of his hand.. 


Still there was a hostile Board of Super- 
visors to deal with; most of the elective city 
offices were held by men who did not “re- 
port on” to Ruef; and there was Langdon, 
superintendent of schools, refusing to take 
orders. But the graft began to be bolder, 
and the corruptions made a stench under 
the public nostrils. Schmitz in confidence, 
Ruef in power, began curling the lip and 
asking that insulting question, ‘“‘What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Some citizens aroused themselves. They 
said the triumph of Schmitz had been be- 
cause of campaigns in which there were 


three candidates in the field. They per- 
suaded the Republican and Democratic 
leaders to unite, and in 1905 the issue was a 
straight-out one: Schmitz and Ruef, with 
the Union Labor party, the tenderloin, and 
the protected interests on one side, the more 
or less united Republicans and Democrats 
on the other. 

Here it began to be felt that many. large 
interests in the city had secured from 
Schmitz and Ruef something worth while 
and that they were working to keep the boss 
and his mayor in power. The workingmen 
solidified their power because of a fear that 
the Citizens’ Alliance was potent in the 
councils of the Republican-Democratic co- 
alition. Voting-machines were introduced 
for the first time. Men feared the attempt 
to vote a split ticket on the strange appa- 
ratus, and so voted “‘straight.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF BOSSISM 


The result was an unexpected triumph for 
Ruef, Schmitz, and the entire Union Labor 
ticket. At last Boss Ruef—and consider- 
ably to his surprise—was in complete con- 
trol. In complete control of every office 
but one. 

William H. Langdon, the schoolmaster- 
lawyer, had been elected district attorney 
instead of superintendent of schools. Fate 
had begun to turn the wheel and to play her 
pranks in the lives of men. 

But there seemed no limit to Ruef’s power 
or his ambition. He had gone to the Re- 
publican national convention as a dele- 
gate. He aspired to be a United States 
senator. He began to pull the wires to give 
himself the control of the next year’s Re- 
publican state convention, and he grabbed 
the machinery of the old parties in San 
Francisco. He organized his Board of 
Supervisors into a predatory band. He used 
his Board of Police Commissioners and the 
police force to extort and to collect the ex- 
tortions. He used his bright mind to de- 
vise methods for bringing in the bribe 
money. That money he parceled out with 
a fair hand, dividing evenly with Schmitz, 
paying off supervisors and other officials 
with liberality, according to their merit or 
services. Schmitz, who had developed into 
a strong and masterly campaigner and a 
powerful but grasping executive, backed 
Ruef or was backed by him. The lion and 
the hyena were hunting in partnership, and 
the hunting was good. Both waxed rich; 








~— 








* Patrick Calhoun, president of the United Railroads, sent to San Francisco $200,000 to be used as a bribe to 
secure a blanket trolley franchise for all his cable roads. That money Ruef divided—$50,000 for him- 
self, $50,000 for Mayor Schmitz, $100,000 to be cut up among his supervisors. Here was part of 
the riches he had promised Schmitz they would pan from the ashes of the ruined city” 
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the city seemed at their mercy; 
the state seemed within their 


grasp. 


There was some stir against 
them by a grand jury, but they 
whipped that grand jury into 
a whimpering indorsement of the 
Schmitz administration—into a 
declaration that investigation had 


shown no wrong-doing. 


But there was District Attorney 
Langdon, who still refused to take 
orders. They asked him to dis- 
miss a felony charge against one 
of their friends. He refused. 9 
They gave some of their back- 
ers the wink that gambling 
would be permitted, and a hand- 
some gaming-place was opened. @ @ 
Langdon raided the place and put : 
it out of business. They brought 
in the nickel-in-the-slot gambling- 
devices. Langdon gathered them 
all up and carted them away. But 
they trimmed the district attor- 
ney’s power in every possible 
manner, and covered their tracks 
a little deeper for fear he might 


get on their trail. 


Then, in an instant, came the 
earthquake of April 18, 1906, and 
the three days’ fire that left San 
Francisco’s proudest section a 
waste upon which men looked out 
and said, “It will take five years 
to clear away the débris. 
the days of disaster Schmitz 
showed himself a wonderful man 
—a great man, had he been 
honest. He took control witha 
master hand. He won the ad- 
miration of every citizen 
brought into contact with him. 
The army and navy officials, 
the cabinet officers, the diplo- 
matic representatives who came 
to San Francisco: after the dis- 
aster, all united in his praise. 


“History began with ine 
on April 18, 1906,” said he 
in a burst of feeling. Had 
he lived up to the declara- 
tion, he might have been 
almost anything in Cali- 
fornia now. People would 
have forgotten and for- 
given out of admiration for 
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The men who helped save San Francisco— 
Detective W. J. Burrs (top), Judge 
W. P. Lawlor, Francis J. Heney, 
and District Attorney 
W. H. Langdon 


his great work in a time of com- 
mon woe. But his palm was soon 
itching worse than ever; and 
there was Abe Ruef at his elbow 
to tell how they might pan from 
the ashes riches beyond those 
of Ormuz and of Ind. 
The United Railroads, owning 
most of the street-car lines in 
the city, had been dickering 
for some time tosecure a fran- 
chise under which it could 
change its principal cable roads 
into overhead-trolley lines, the 
latter method of propulsion 
being far cheaper. William 
Randolph Hearst and _ his 
Examiner had been fighting 
the overhead-trolley and de- 
manding that the more modern 
underground-conduit system 
should be installed, at least 
on the main streets of the cen- 
tral part of the city. This 
arrangement was about to be 
made when the earthquake and 
fire upset all calculations and 
threw men and methods into 
confusion. 
““Now is our time,” said the 
United Railroads officials. 


will take advantage of 


the confusion.” 

Patrick Calhoun, president 
of the corporation, sent to San 
Francisco $200,000 to be used as 

a bribe to secure a_ blanket 
trolley franchise for all his 
cable 
Ruef divided—$50,000 for 
himself, $50,000 for Mayor 

Schmitz, $100,000 to be cut 
a up among his supervisors. 


roads. That money 


Here was part of the riches 
he had promised Schmitz 
they would pan from the 
ashes of the ruined city. 
And surely, with every- 
thing topsy-turvy, with 


people living in shacks, 
with all energies di- 
rected toward rebuild- 
ing and reéstablishing 
business—surely it was 
a time when a boss 
might put his finger 
to his nose and ask 
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in all safety, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Hearst and his Examiner answered at 
once. They had an inkling of the bribery, 
and from a temporary shelter on the water 
front Hearst promptly attacked the con- 
temptible sale of the city’s rights at a time 
when those rights stood in greatest need of 
conservation. The late Arthur McEwen 
was directed to exert all his great ability 
in an attack on Ruef, Schmitz, and their 
boodling supervisors for this betrayal 
of San Francisco when all the rest of 
the world was extending sympathy 
and material help. 

It was a strong note of pro- 
test—but it rang out alone. 
Ruef and Schmitz had reckoned 
well. Most of the people were too 
busy to pay sharp attention. The 
other papers decried the effort to 
protect the people’s rights as 
ill timed. Ruef felt him- 
self powerful enough 
to threaten even 
Hearst and the 
Examiner. 

So the boss sat 
down and penned 
what was a thinly 
disguised declara- 
tion that if the 
Examiner did not 
keep silence it 
would be visited 
and wrecked by 
amob. Ruef 
and Schmitz cer- 
tainly had the 
power at the time 
to call that mob 
together. They 
could even have 
made it up of 
policemen, had 
they so desired. 

It was no idle 


threat—no mere vaporing of a corrupt and cor- 
Ruef 
wrote out the menace, and to give it official force 
had every member of his Board of Supervisors 
sign it. Then he sent it on its way. Here is the 


nered official and his partner. in crime. 


warning and the threat: 


SAN Francisco, CAL., May 26, 1906. 


To Tue “SAN FRANcIScO EXAMINER,” CITY. 


Gentlemen: The Board of Supervisors of the city and , . 
county of San Francisco, regretting the hostile stand which room. He is now governor of California 
























Patrick Calhoun, president of the United 
Railroads, which spent $200,000 in 


bribes for an overhead-trolley franchise 
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your journal has in these distressing times assumed 
toward the rebuilding of our destroyed city by indis- 
criminately attacking every vested interest and all 
intending investments of capital in this city, respect- 
fully submits to your consideration the propriety of 
joining with instead of assailing those who are in 
good faith and with all their energy and ability striv- 
ing to restore and rebuild our beloved city. 
Irrespective of any personal feeling caused by your 
wanton attacks on his honor, the mayor, and on this 
board, we ask of you, as citizens of San Francisco 
and as the legislative branch of our government, to 
cease your thoughtless and dangerous efforts to 
drive away from our city every interest which has 
expressed the intention to assist in our re- 
building and which has manifested con- 
fidence in our future. Otherwise the day 
will certainly not be far distant when the 
people, realizing the result of your course, 
will seek to protect the city against 
its further continuance. 

In all good faith for the city’s interests 
and without any personal rancor, these 
suggestions are submitted to your careful 
attention. Respectfully, 

James L.GALLAGHER, MAx MAMLOCK, 
CHARLES Boxton, L. A. REA, [. P. 
NICHOLAS, ANDREW M. WILSON, 

GeorGE I’. Durrey, J. J. FuREy, 

M. W. Correy, Danie. G. 

CoLeMAN, C.J. HarriGan, 

J., }.. Pettis, P. Ms, 

McGusHIn, E. a 

WatsH, SAM Davis, 

James F._ KELLy, 

Tuomas IF’. LONERGAN, 

W. W. SANDERSON. 
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Hiram Johnson, who conducted the case against 
Ruef after Heney was shot down in the court- 





What Are You Going to Do About It? 


Hearst and the Lxaminer answered this 
threat with a counterblast that shook 
the few remaining shingles in the 
harried town. They promised in- 
vestigation and exposure—and 
right there and then began the 
answer to the cynical sneering 
question, “What are you going 
to do about it?” 
At that time there was in San 
Francisco a pugnacious force 
called Francis J. Heney, 
lawyer and fighter. Hot- 
headed and over-auda- 
cious, he had, at a great 
mass-meeting in the 
previous campaign, 
declared that he 
could prove Ruef 

a taker and giver 

of bribes. Ruef, 

secure in his power, 

had challenged the 
proof. Heney did not 
have it to hand, and the 

city generally credited 
Ruef with another victory. 
At least, he had made 
good another bluff. 

But Heney, who had made 
national fame for himself as 
a federal prosecutor in the 
Oregon land-fraud cases, 
was quietly reaching out for 

evidence against Ruef. He 
had done some quiet work 
before the fire. Just after 
the catastrophe he told me 
of his labors; expressed the 
fear that the disaster had 
undone them, and then 
expressed his intention, 
if the chance ever of- 
fered, to get to the root 
of the corruptionin San 
Francisco as he had in 
Oregon, sparing and fearing 
nobody—right up to the top. 

Inafew months his opportunity 
Mi was presented to him. Hearst had 

oe organized the Independence party or 
Y League in California as a protest 
ae 5 p 
_’ against the machine-made policies and 
candidates of the old parties. He had 
” persuaded District Attorney Langdon toac- 
cept the nomination for governor on the new 
Abe Ruef, ex-boss of San Francisco party ticket, and the fight was well afoot. 
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In the midst of this political strife a new 
grand jury was to be chosen, and the 
time seemed ripe for striking the 
big blow at Ruef, Schmitz, and 
the corruptionists. Hearst, 
through Joseph J. Dwyer, 
president of the Independ- 
ence League; through the 
publisher of the Examiner, 
and perhaps bya personal 
interview, got Langdon, 
then out on the stump, 
to appoint Heney asa 
special deputy dis- 
trict attorney to 
take up the fight 
for an honest city 
government and 
to carry forward 
the work of fram- 
ing an answer to 
that question, 
“What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

This appointment 
of Heney, his powerful 
enemy, caused Ruef to 
lose his head and to make 
his first fatal bl under. 
Schmitz was away in Europe 
spending some of the loot, 
and was not at hand to give 
strong-headed advice. So Ruef, 
carried away by anger and a feel- 
ing that he could do almost any- 
thing in San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia, had his acting mayor, 
Supervisor James L. Gallagher, 
remove Langdon from the office 
of district attorney. Gallagher 
named Ruef himself for the place. 
The ground for this action was  , 
the flimsy pretext that Langdon 
had been off campaigning and_ so 
had neglected his duties. Heney was re- 
moved as deputy at the same time, and one 
of Ruef’s whipper-snappers was appointed in 
his stead. 

Well, that was too much. The people had 
stood for a good deal, but this act of usurpation 
was so flagrant that the old fighting spirit that 
made the Vigilantes famous and effective in pioneer 
days flamed out again. Langdon jumped on a freight- 
train and reached his office with an injunction ahead 
of Ruef. He took the boss into court, and the enraged 
people by thousands went to and clamored at the ' 
synagogue where the courts were then installed. At Eugene E. Schmitz, ex-mayor 
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last they themselves were going to take a 
hand in answering that question. 

Judge Graham bowled out Ruef and held 
Langdon and Heney in their places. And 
while the spirit of regeneration was hot the 
new grand jury was impaneled—impaneled 
in a way to warrant that Ruef and his bribe- 
givers should not have it in control. 

Ruef called his henchmen together in 
mass-meetings and tried his best to beat 
back the tide that had set against him. But 
the forces of the attack were now as well 
organized as the forces of graft. Detective 
William J. Burns was brought on from Wash- 
ington to gather evidence. Rich men, 
headed by Rudolph Spreckels, made up a 
fund to back the prosecution. 


BOSS RUEF DESERTS HIS MAYOR 


A loose brick was found in the citadel of 
graft. The Examiner ascertained where 
evidence could be had that Schmitz and 
Ruef, through their Police Commission, had 
extorted money from French restaurant pro- 
prietors. With this testimony to work on, 
both the mayor and the boss were soon under 
indictment for extortion. Schmitz came 
back from Europe to brazen it out and 
shoulder through. But Ruef lost his nerve, 
ran and ducked into hiding. This was an- 
other mistake of a guilty man. He was 
soon hunted out of cover and given into the 
charge of an elisor appointed by the court. 
Singularly enough his prison was the former 
home of Mayor Schmitz, where that official 
had lived before the swag of office enabled 
him to build a more pretentious home. 

Detective Burns had fixed an ambuscade 
into which three of the boodling supervisors 
walked. He caught them with bribe money 
in their hands. Pleading for mercy, they 
agreed to tell all—did tell most of the story 
of the cutting up of the loot. 

Then there ensued a sauve qui peut. The 
supervisors flocked in to tell their tales and 
turn state’s evidence—the process was 
called giving them an immunity bath. 
There have been those who felt that these 
pardons by wholesale made up the first mis- 
take of the prosecution. 

In any event, Boss Ruef, closely held by 
the elisor, subjected to the continual ques- 
tioning of Burns, and facing his trial for 
extortion, broke down and, trying’ to save 
himself, deserted Schmitz and promised to 
desert the big bribe-givers, who, by this 
time, were under indictment for the $200,000 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


trolley-franchise bribery which had caused 
Hearst to set the whole inquiry on foot and 
for gas-monopoly bribes, telephone company 
bribes, and other rascalities. 


THE SNEERING QUESTION IS ANSWERED 


On May 15, 1907, a little less than a year 
after he had written the threatening letter 
to Hearst and the Examiner, Ruef stood up 
in court and pleaded guilty to the charge of 
extortion. He then publicly promised to 
tell all he knew and to aid the officers of the 
law in bringing the guilty to punishment. 

Ruef did go into court and testify that 
Schmitz had received his share of the money 
extorted from the French restaurant pro- 
prietors. On June 13, 1907, Schmitz was 
found guilty of extortion, and a few days 
afterward was sentenced to serve five years 
in the penitentiary, the limit of the law. 

Schmitz was strong to the end. He de- 
nounced the judge at the time of the sen- 
tence, and even in jail declared that he 
would again run for mayor and be vindi- 
cated by an election. But he was removed 
from office on account of imprisonment, and 
though the higher courts turned him loose 
after five months in jail the way had been 
prepared for clean government, and grafting 
had been forced to cease. 

Ruef backed and filled. The prosecution 
could not trust him as a witness, and after 
his brief appearance against Schmitz he was 
never used on the witness-stand. The Su- 
preme Court decision declaring that extor- 
tion was not extortion nullified Ruef’s plea 
of guilty and made his confession of no great 
value. Cases ran on and on. There was 
one conviction of a so-called ‘“‘higher up,” 
several mis-trials, many nervous _break- 
downs, attempts to remove witnesses by 
dynamite, and some subsidence of the moral 
wave that rose so high on that day that Ruef 
attempted to usurp Langdon’s office and 
defy the citizens and the law. But along in 
1908 Ruef came to trial on a charge of giving 
a bribe to a supervisor in one of his fran- 
chise sales. The case was fought with every 
resort to technicality and deceit known to 
sharp practitioners. The jury disagreed, 
and afterward one man pleaded guilty to 
attempting to bribe one of the jurors, and 
another was tried on the same charge. 

Ruef was put on trial again, and it was in 
this case that Francis J. Heney was shot 
down in the court-room by a semi-demented 
man who was permitted to commit sui- 


































cide in his cell, perhaps that he might ing, the desire for advertisement rather 
not reveal the impelling motive for his act. than for the public good, the dips and 
Certainly murder would 
have been winked at, if 
not promoted, by the 


malignant and des- 
perate men who had 
rallied to the cause 
of the harried boss. 
Here came again 
into the limelight a 
figure that had played 
a strong though not 
a leading part in the 
earlier days of prose- 
cutions, but had been 
kept in a subordinate 
position by Heney, 
and had gradually 


drifted out of the work. 
But on the instant that 
Heney was shot down in 
the midst of the Ruef trial, 
Hiram Johnson volunteered 
his services and conducted 
the case to its close with 
conspicuous ability. On 
December 10, 1908, Ruef 
was convicted of an 
attempt to bribe Su- 


pervisor Furey in the 
trolley-franchise 
case—the very 
case that had 
caused Hearst 
to set OA 
foot theattack 
on the seem- 
ingly impreg- 
nable castle of 
graftand greed. 
Then came the 
usual appeals and 
the customary techni- 
calities 









delay succeed- 
ing on delay. But at last, 
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turns of an uncertain public con- 
science. But San Francisco 
has amended her charter 
so that she may have a 
real government of, 
by, and for the peo- 
ple—a government 
by the majority. 
And while the credi- 
tors are quarreling 
around the property 
of Eugene Sclfmitz, 
Hiram Johnson is 
governor of Califor- 
nia, and the voters 
of the state are to be 
given the opportunity 
so to amend their con- 
stitution this autumn 
that they will have the 
right of the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall, 
with United States sena- 
tors practically, elected by the 
direct vote of the people—the 
doctrines of the “ Progres- 
sives” going 
into force. 
And Abe Ruef 
is over there' 
behind the 
walls working 
as a laborer ina 
jute-mill, his head 
shaven, the stripes 
upon his back. 
San Francisco looks 
proudly upon the 
work she has done in 
cleaning her politics 
while she reérected 
her buildings, and she 
looks forward with con- 
fidence to the wonder- 
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working future that is 
to come with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal 


in February of 1911, the last 
cobweb was swept away, and 
Abe Ruef is in San Quentin 
penitentiary serving out and the establishment of 
the first days of the fourteen- the Panama Pacific Expo- 
year sentence imposed on Before—and after: Abe Ruef the sitioninig15. Shefeels she 
him by Judge W. P. Lawlor. boss, and Abe Ruef the convict can look the world straight 
That is an accomplished fact. in the cye as she says: 

To be sure, there are many who have gone “T have been purifed as by fire. I heave 
unpunished. Itisnotnecessarytogointothe answered the question, ‘What are you going 
causes of this—the bickerings and self-seek- to do about it?’”’ 
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DRAWN BY WILL POSTER 
“Now,” resumed Kennedy, “suppose we try a little experiment—one that was tried very convincingly by 
the immortal Liebig. Here is a sponge. I am going to soak it in gin from this bottle, the same 
that Mr. Langley was drinking from on the night of the—er—the tragedy” 


(“ The ‘Spontaneous Combustion’ Case’’) 
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‘Spontaneous Combustion 


Craig Kennedy—twentieth-century scientific detective—has set a new pace in the detection of 


criminals. His fame as a crime specialist has brought him cases which bafHled the best of the 
old-school detectives—cases in which the criminal employed the latest ‘‘ find’’ of science not only 
to hide his crime, but to commit it for him. In the present story a villain hides behind a centu- 
ries-old superstition, but in the most breathless moment his methods have yet produced Craig Ken- 
nedy finds the death-story in a drop of blood. We think it is the best story Mr. Reeve has \ritten 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘The Silent Bullet,” “‘The Deadly Tube,” 


‘The Diamond Maker,” “The Azure Ring.’ ete. 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


ENNEDY and I had risen early, 
for we were hustling to get off 
for a week-end at Atlantic City. 
Kennedy was tugging at the straps 

of his grip and remonstrating with it under 
his breath, when the door opened and a 
messenger-boy stuck his head in. 

“Mr. Kennedy live here?” he asked. 

Craig impatiently seized the pencil, signed 
his name in the book, and tore open a night 
letter. From the prolonged silence that 
followed I felt a sense of misgiving. I, at 
least, had set my heart on the Atlantic City 
outing, but with the appearance of the 
messenger-boy I intuitively felt that the 
board walk would not see us that week. 

“T’m afraid the Atlantic City trip is off, 
Walter,” remarked Craig seriously. ‘ You 
remember Tom Langley in our class at the 
university? Well, read that.” 

I laid down my safety razor and took the 
message. Tom had not spared words, and 
I could see at a glance at the mere length of 
the thing that it must be important. It was 
from Camp Hang-out in the Adirondacks. 

“Dear old K.,” it began, regardless of 
expense, “can you arrange to come up here 
by next train after you receive this? Uncle 
Lewisisdead. Most mysterious. Last night 
after we retired noticed peculiar odor about 
house. Didn’t pay much attention. This 
morning found him lying on floor of living- 
room, head and chest literally burned to 
ashes, but lower part of body and arms un- 
touched. Room shows no evidence of fire, 
but full of sort of oily soot. Otherwise 
nothing unusual. On table near body 
siphon of seltzer, bottle of imported gin, 





limes, and glass for rickeys. Have removed 
body, but am keeping room exactly as found 
until you arrive. Bring Jameson. Wire if 
you cannot come, but make every effort 
and spare no expense. Anxiously, Tom 
Langley.” 

Craig was impatiently looking at his 
watch as I hastily ran through the letter. 

“Hurry, Walter,” he exclaimed. “We 
can just catch the Empire State. Never 
mind shaving—we’ll have a stop-over at 
Utica to wait for the Montreal express. 
Here, put the rest of your things in your 
grip and jam it shut. We'll get something 
to eat on the train—I hope. Ill wire we’re 
coming. Don’t forget to latch the door.” 

Kennedy was already half-way to the 
elevator, and I followed ruefully, still think- 
ing of the ocean and the piers, the bands and 
the roller chairs. 

It was a good ten-hour journey up to the 
little station nearest Camp Hang-out and at 
least a two-hour ride after that. We had 
plenty of time to reflect over what this 
death might mean to Tom and his sister and 
to speculate on the manner of it. Tom and 
Grace Langley were relatives by marriage of 
Lewis Langley, who, after the death of his 
wife, had made them his protégés. Lewis 
Langley was principally noted, as far as I 


* could recall, for being a member of some of 


the fastest clubs of both New York and 
London. Neither Kennedy nor myself had 
shared in the world’s opinion of him, for. we 
knew how good he had been to Tom in col- 
lege and, from Tom, how good he had been 
to Grace. In fact, he had made Tom assume 
the Langley name, and in every way had 
161 
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treated the brother and sister as if they had 
been his own children. 

Tom met us with a smart trap at the sta- 
tion, a sufficient indication, if we had not 
already known, of the “roughing it”’ at such 
a luxurious Adirondack ‘‘camp” as Camp 
Hang-out. He was unaffectedly glad to see 
us, and it was not difficult to read in his face 
the worry which the affair had already 
given him. 

“Tom, I’m awfully sorry to—’’ began 
Craig when, warned by Langley’s look at the 
curious crowd that always gathers at the 
railroad station at train time, he cut it 
short. We stood silently a moment while 
Tom was arranging the trap for us. 

As we swung around the bend in the road 
that cut off the little station and its crowd 
of lookers-on, Kennedy was the first to 
speak. ‘Tom,’ he said, “first of all, let 
me ask that when we get to the camp we are 
to be simply two old classmates whom you 
had asked to spend a few days before the 
tragedy occurred. Anything will do. There 
may be nothing at all to your evident sus- 
picions, and then again there may. At any 
rate, play the game safely—don’t arouse any 
feeling which might cause unpleasantness 
later in case you are mistaken.” 

“T quite agree with you,” answered Tom. 
“You wired, from Albany, I think, to keep 
the facts out of the papers as much as possi- 
ble. I’m afraid it is too late for that. Of 
course the thing became vaguely known in 
Saranac, although the county officers have 
been very considerate of us, and this morn- 
ing a New York Record correspondent was 
over and talked with us. I couldn’t re- 
fuse, that would have put a very bad face 
on it.”’ 

“Too bad,” I exclaimed. “I had hoped, 
at least, to be able to keep the report down 
to a few lines in the Star. But the Record 
will have such a yellow story about it that 
I’ll simply have to do something to counter- 
act the effect.” 

“Ves,” assented Craig. ‘‘ But — wait. 
Let’s see the Record story first. The office 
doesn’t know you’re up here. You can hold 


up the Star and give us time to look things ° 


over, perhaps get in a beat on the real story 
and set things right. Anyhow, the news is 
out. That’s certain. We must work 
quickly. Tell me, Tom, who are at the 
camp—anyone except relatives?” 

“No,” he replied, guardedly measuring 
his words. ‘Uncle Lewis had invited his 


brother James and his niece and nephew, 
Isabelle and James, junior—we call him 
Junior. Then there are Grace and myself 
and a distant relative, Harrington Brown, 
and—oh, of course, uncle’s physician, Doc- 
tor Putnam.” 

‘Whois Harrington Brown?” asked Craig. 

‘“He’s on the other side of the Langley 
family, on Uncle Lewis’s mother’s side. I 
think, or at least Grace thinks, that he is 
quite in love with Isabelle. Harrington 
Brown would be quite a catch. Of course he 
isn’t wealthy, but his family is mighty well 
connected. Oh, Craig,’’ sighed Langley, ‘I 
wish he hadn’t done it—Uncle Lewis, I 
mean. Why did he invite his brother up 
here now when he needed to recover from 
the swift pace of last winter in New York? 
You know—or you don’t know, I suppose, 
but you'll know it now—when he and Uncle 
Jim got together there was nothing to it but 
one drink after another. Doctor Putnam 
was quite disgusted, at least he professed to 
be, but, Craig,’’ he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, as if the very forest had ears, 
“‘they’re all alike—they’ve been just waiting 
for Uncle Lewis to drink himself to death. 
Oh,” he added bitterly, “there’s no love 
lost between me and the relatives on that 
score, I can assure you.” 

‘How did you find him that morning?” 
asked Kennedy, as if to turn off this un- 
locking of family secrets to strangers. 

“That’s the worst part of the whole 
affair,” replied Tom, and even in the dusk 
I could see the lines of his face tighten. 
“You know Uncle Lewis was a hard drinker, 
but he never seemed to show it much. We 
had been out on the lake in the motor-boat 
fishing all the afternoon and—well, I must 
admit both my uncles had had frequent re- 
course to ‘pocket pistols,’ and I remember 
they referred to it each time as ‘bait.’ Then 
after supper nothing would do but fizzes and 
rickeys. I was disgusted, and after reading 
a bit went to bed. Harrington and my 
uncles sat up with Doctor Putnam—accord- 
ing to Uncle Jim—for a couple of hours 
longer. Then Harrington, Doctor Putnam, 
and Uncle Jim went to bed, leaving Uncle 
Lewis still drinking. 

“‘T remember waking in the night, and the 
house seemed saturated with a peculiar 





odor. I never smelt anything like it in my 


life. So I got up and slipped into my bath- 
robe. I met Grace in the hall. She was 
sniffing. 
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“*Don’t you smell something burning?’ 
she asked. 

“T said I did and started down-stairs to 
investigate. Everything was dark, but that 
smell was all over the house. I looked in 
each room down-stairs as I went, but could 
see nothing. The kitchen and dining-room 
were all right. I glanced into the living- 
room, but, while the smell was more notice- 
able there, I could see no evidence of a fire 
except the dying embers on the hearth. It 
had been coolish that night, and we had had 
a few logs blazing. I didn’t examine the 
room—there seemed no reason for it. We 
went back to our rooms, and in the morning 
they found the gruesome object I had missed 
in the darkness and shadows of the living- 
room.” 

Kennedy was intently listening. “Who 
found him?” he asked. 

“Harrington,” replied Tom. ‘“ He roused 
us. Harrington’s theory is that uncle set 
himself on fire with a spark from his cigar— 
a charred cigar-butt was found on the floor.” 

We found Tom’s relatives a saddened, si- 
lent party in the face of the tragedy. Ken- 
nedy and I apologized very profusely for our 
intrusion, but Tom quickly interrupted, as 
we had agreed, by explaining that he had 
insisted on our coming, as old friends on 
whom he felt he could rely, especially to set 
the matter right in the newspapers. 

I think Craig noticed keenly the reticence 
of the family group in the mystery—I might 
almost have called it suspicion. They did 
not seem to know just whether to take it as 
an accident or as something worse, and each 
seemed to entertain a reserve toward the 
rest which was very uncomfortable. 

Mr. Langley’s attorney in New York had 
been notified, but apparently was out of town, 
forhe had not been heardfrom. They seemed 
rather anxious to get word from him. 

Dinner over, the family group separated, 
leaving Tom an opportunity to take us into 
the gruesome living-room. Of course the 
remains had been removed, but otherwise 
the room was exactly as it had been when 
Harrington discovered the tragedy. I did 
not see the body, which was lying in an 
anteroom, but Kennedy did, and spent some 
time in there. 

After he rejoined us, Kennedy next ex- 
amined the fireplace. It was full of ashes 
from the logs which had been lighted on the 
fatal night. He noted attentively the dis- 
tance of Lewis Langley’s chair from the fire- 
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place, and remarked that the varnish on the 
chair was not even blistered. 

Before the chair, on the floor where the 
body had been found, he pointed out to us 
the peculiar ash-marks for some space 
around, but it really seemed to me as if 
something else interested him more than 
these ash-marks. 

We had been engaged perhaps half an 
hour in viewing the room. At last Craig 
suddenly stopped. 

“Tom,” he said, “I think I'll wait till 
daylight before I go any further. I can’t 
tell with certainty under these lights, though 
perhaps they show me some things the sun- 
light wouldn’t show. We’d better leave 
everything just as it is until morning.” 

So we locked the room again and went 
into a sort of library across the hall. 

We were sitting in silence, each occupied 
with his own thoughts on the mystery, when 
the telephone rang. It proved to be a long- 
distance call from New York for Tom him- 
self. His uncle’s attorney had received the 
news at his home out on Long Island and 
had hurried to the city to take charge of the 
estate. But that was not the news that 
caused the grave look on Tom’s face as he 
nervously rejoined us. 

“That was uncle’s lawyer, Mr. Clark, of 
Clark & Burdick,” he said. ‘He has opened 
uncle’s personal safe in the offices of the 
Langley estate—you remember them, Craig 
—where all the property of the Langley 
heirs is administered by the trustees. He 
says he can’t find the will, though he knows 
there was a will and that it was placed in 
that safe. There is no duplicate.” 

The full purport of this information at 
once flashed on me, and I was on the point 
of blurting out my sympathy, when I saw 
by the look which Craig and Tom exchanged 
that they had already realized it and under- 
stood each other. Without the will the 
blood-relatives would inherit all of Lewis 
Langley’s interest in the old Langley estate. 
Tom and his sister would be penniless. 

It was late, yet we sat for nearly an hour 
longer, and I don’t think we exchanged a 
half-dozen sentences in all that time. Craig 
seemed absorbed in thought. At length, as 
the great hall-clock sounded midnight, we 
rose as if by common consent. 

* “Tom,” said Craig, and I could feel the 


" sympathy that welled up in his voice,‘‘Tom, 


old man, I’ll get at the bottom of this mys- 
tery if human intelligence can do it.” 
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“T know you will, Craig,” responded Tom, 
grasping each of us by the hand. ‘“That’s 
why I so much wanted you fellows to come 
up here.” 

Early in the morning Kennedy aroused 
me. “Now, Walter, I’m going to ask you 
to come down into the living-room with 
me, and we'll take a look at it in the day- 
time.” 

I hurried into my clothes, and together 
we quietly went down. Starting with the 
exact spot where the unfortunate man had 
been discovered, Kennedy began a minute 
examination of the floor, using his pocket 
lens. Every few moments he would stop to 
examine a spot on the rug or on the hard- 
wood floor more intently. Several times I 
saw him scrape up something with the blade 
of his knife and carefully preserve the 
scrapings, each in a separate piece of paper. 

Sitting idly by, I could not for the life of 
me see just what good it did for me to be 
there, and I said as much. Kennedy 
laughed quietly. 

“You're a material witness, Walter,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘Perhaps I shall need you some 
day to testify that I actually found these 
spots in this room.”’ 

Just then Tom stuck his head in. “Can 
I help?” he asked. “Why didn’t you tell 
me you were going at it so early?” 

“No, thanks,” answered Craig, rising 
from the floor. “I was just making a care- 
ful examination of the room before anyone 
was up so that nobody would think I was 
too interested. I’ve finished. But you can 
help me, after all. Do you think you could 
describe exactly how everyone was dressed 
that night?” 

“Why,Icantry. Let mesee. To begin 
with, uncle had on a shooting-jacket—that 
was pretty well burnt, as you know. Why, 
in fact, we all had our shooting-jackets on. 
The ladies were in white.” 

Craig pondered a little, but did not seem 
disposed to pursue the subject further, until 
Tom volunteered the information that since 
the tragedy none of them had been wearing 
their shooting-jackets. 

“We've all been wearing city clothes,”’ he 
remarked. 

“Could you get your Uncle James and 
your Cousin Junior to go with you for an 
hour or two this morning on the lake, or on 
a tramp in the woods?” asked Craig after a 
moment’s thought. 

“Really, Craig,” responded Tom doubt- 





fully, “I ought to go to Saranac to complete 
the arrangements for taking Uncle Lewis’s 
body to New York.” 

“Very well, persuade them to go with you. 
Anything, so long as you keep me from 
interruption for an hour or two.” 

They agreed on doing that, and as by that 
time most of the family were up, we went in 
to breakfast, another silent and suspicious 
meal. 

After breakfast Kennedy tactfully with- 
drew himself from the family, and I did the 
same. We wandered off in the direction of 
the stables and there fell to admiring some 
of the horses. The groom, who seemed to be 
a sensible and pleasant sort of fellow, was 
quite ready to talk, and soon he and Craig 
were deep in discussing the game of the 
north country. 

“Many rabbits about here?” asked Ken- 
nedy at length, when they had exhausted 
the larger game. 

“Oh, yes. I saw one this morning, sir,” 
replied the groom. 

“Indeed?” said Kennedy. “Do you sup- 
pose you could catch a couple for me?”’ 

“Guess I could, sir—alive, you mean?”’ 

“Oh, yes, alive—I don’t want you to 
violate the game laws. This is the closed 
season, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, but then it’s all right, sir, here 
on the estate.” 

“Bring them to me this afternoon, or— 
no, keep them here in the stable in a cage 
and let me know when you have them. If 
anybody asks you about them, say they 
belong to Mr. Tom.” 

Craig handed a small treasury note to the 
groom, who took it with a grin and touched 
his hat. 

“Thanks,” he said. “T’ll let you know 
when I have the bunnies.” 

As we walked slowly back from the stables 
we caught sight of Tom down at the boat- 
house just putting off in the motor-boat with 
his uncle and cousin. Craig waved to him, 
and he walked up to meet us. 

“While you’re in Saranac,” said Craig, 
“buy me a dozen or so test-tubes. Only, 
don’t let anyone here at the house know 
you are buying them. They might ask 
questions.” 

While they were gone Kennedy stole into 
James Langley’s room and after a few min- 
utes returned to our room with the hunting- 
jacket. He carefully examined it with his 
pocket lens. Then he filled a drinking-glass 
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library table. 


with warm boiled water and added a few 
pinches of table salt. With a piece of steril- 
ized gauze from Doctor Putnam’s medi- 
cine-chest, he carefully washed off a few por- 
tions of the coat and set the glass and the 
gauze soaking in it aside. Then he returned 
the coat to the closet where he had found it. 

Next, as silently, he stole into Junior’s 
room and repeated the process with his 
hunting-jacket. 

“While I am out of the room, Walter,”’ he 
said, “‘I want you to take these two glasses, 
cover them, and number them and on a slip 
of paper which you must retain, place the 
names of the owners of the respective coats. 
I don’t like this part of it—I hate to play the 
spy and would much rather come out in the 
open, but there is nothing else to do, and it 
is much better for all concerned that I should 
play the game secretly just now. There may 
be no cause for suspicion at all. In that case 
I’d never forgive myself for starting a family 
row. And then again—but we shall see.” 


After I had numbered and recorded the 





"What do you think of that?” cried Tom, opening a copy of the Record, and laying :t flat on the 
There on the front page was Lewis Langley’s picture ~vith a huge scare-head 





glasses Kennedy returned, and we went 
down-stairs again. 

“Curious about the will, isn’t it?” I re- 
marked as we stood on the wide veranda a 
moment. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘It may be necessary 
to go back to New York to delve into that 
part of it before we get through, but I hope 
not. We'll wait.” 

At this point the groom interrupted us to 
say that he had caught the rabbits. Ken- 
nedy at once hurried to the stable. There 
he rolled up his sleeves, pricked a vein in his 
arm, and injected a small quantity of his 


own blood into one of the rabbits. The 
other he did not touch. 

It was late in the afternoon when Tom 
returned from town with his uncle and 


cousin. He seemed even more agitated 
than usual. Without a word he hurried up 
from the landing and sought us out. 

“What do you think of that?” he cried, 
opening a copy of the Record, and laying it 
flat on the library table. 
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There on the front page was Lewis Lang- 
ley’s picture with a huge scare-head: 


MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SPONTANEOUS COM- 
BUSTION 

“Tt’s all out,’’ groaned Tom, as we bent 
over to read the account. ‘“‘And such a 
story!”’ 

Under the date of the day previous, a 
Saranac despatch ran: 

Lewis Langley, well known as sporting man and 
club member in New York, and eldest son of the 
late Lewis Langley, the banker, was discovered dead 
under the most mysterious circumstances this morn- 
ing at Camp Hang-out, twelve miles from this town. 

The Death of ‘Old Krook” in Dickens’s ‘“ Bleak 
House” or of the victim in one of Marryat’s most 
thrilling tales was not more gruesome than this 
actual fact. It is without doubt a case of spontan- 
eous human combustion, such as is recorded beyond 
dispute in medical and medico-legal text-books of the 
past two centuries. Scientists in this city con- 
sulted for the Record agree that, while rare, spon- 
taneous human combustion is an established fact 
and that everything in this curious case goes to show 
that another has been added to the already well- 
authenticated list of cases recorded in America and 
Europe. The family refuse to be interviewed, which 
seems to indicate that the rumors in medical circles 
in Saranac have a solid basis of fact. 


Then followed a circumstantial account 
of the life of Langley and the events leading 
up to the discovery of the body—fairly 
accurate in itself, but highly colored. 

“The Record man must have made good 
use of his time here,’”’ I commented, as I 
finished reading the despatch. “And—well, 
they must have done some hard work in 
New York to get this story up so completely 
—see, after the despatch follow a lot of 
interviews, and here is a short article on 
spontaneous combustion itself.” 

Harrington and the rest of the family had 
just come in. 

““What’s this we hear about the Record 
having an article?” Harrington asked. 
“Read it aloud, Professor, so we can all 
hear it.” 

““*Spontaneous human combustion, or 
catacausis ebriosus,’”’ began Craig, “‘‘is one 
of the baffling human scientific mysteries. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt but that indi- 
viduals have in some strange and inexplic- 
able manner caught fire and been partially 
or almost wholly consumed. 

*“*Some have attributed it to gases in the 
body, such as carbureted hydrogen. Once 
it was noted at the Hétel Dieu in Paris that 
a body on being dissected gave forth a gas 
which was inflammable and burned with a 


bluish flame. Others have attributed the 
combustion to alcohol. A toper several 
years ago in Brooklyn and New York used 
to make money by blowing his breath 
through a wire gauze and lighting it. What- 
ever the cause, medical literature records 
seventy-six cases of catacausis in two hun- 
dred years. 

«The combustion seems to be sudden and 
is apparently confined to the cavities, the 
abdomen, chest, and head. Victims of 
ordinary fire accidents rush hither and 
thither frantically, succumb from exhaus- 
tion, their limbs are burned, and their 
clothing is all destroyed. But in catacausis 
they are stricken down without warning, the 
limbs are rarely burned, and only the cloth- 
ing in contact with the head and chest is 
consumed. The residue is like a distillation 
of animal tissue, gray and dark, with an 
overpoweringly fetid odor. They are said 
to burn with a flickering stifled blue flame, 
and water, far from arresting the combus- 
tion, seems to add toit. Gin is particularly 
rich in inflammable, empyreumatic oils, as 
they are called, and in most cases it is re- 
corded that the catacausis took place among 
gin-drinkers, old and obese. 

‘“**Within the past few years cases are on 
record which seem to establish catacausis 
beyond doubt. In one case the heat was 
so great as to explode a pistol in the pocket 
of the victim. In another, a woman, the 
victim’s husband was asphyxiated by the 
smoke. The woman weighed one hundred 
and eighty pounds in life, but the ashes 
weighed only twelve pounds. In all these 
cases the proof of spontaneous combustion 
seems conclusive.’’ 

As Craig finished reading, we looked 
blankly, horrified, at one another. It was 
too dreadful to realize. 

“What do you think of it, Professor?” 
asked James Langley, at length. “I’ve 
read somewhere of such cases, but to think 
of its actually happening—and to my own 
brother. Do you really think Lewis could 
have met his death in this terrible manner?” 

Kennedy made no reply. Harrington 
seemed absorbed in thought. A shudder 
passed over us as we thought about it. But, 
gruesome as it was, it was evident that the 
publication of the story in the Record had 
relieved the feelings of the family group in 
one respect—it at least seemed to offer an 
explanation. It was noticeable that the 
suspicious air with which everyone had 








regarded everyone else was considerably 
dispelled. 

Tom said nothing until the others had 
withdrawn. “Kennedy,” he burst out, 
then, ‘‘do you believe that such combustion 
is absolutely spontaneous? Don’t you be- 
lieve that something else is necessary to 
start it?” 

“Td rather not express an opinion just 
yet, Tom,” answered Craig carefully. 
“ Now, if you can get Harrington and Doctor 
Putnam away from the house for a short 
time, as you did with your uncle and 
cousin this morning, I may be able to tell 


"you something about this case soon.” 


Again Kennedy stole into another bed- 
room, and returned to our room with a 
hunting-jacket. Just as he had done before, 
he carefully washed it off with the gauze 
soaked in the salt solution and quickly re- 
turned the coat, repeating the process with 
Doctor Putnam’s coat and, last, that of Tom 
himself. Finally he turned his back while 
I sealed the glasses and marked and re- 
recorded them on my slip. 

The next day was spent mainly in prepara- 
tions for the journey to New York with the 
body of Lewis Langley. Kennedy was very 
busy on what seemed to me to be prepara- 
tions for some mysterious chemical experi- 
ments. I found myself fully occupied in 
keeping special correspondents from all over 
the country at bay. 

That evening after dinner we were all 
sitting in the open summer house over the 
boat-house. Smudges of green pine were 
burning and smoking on little artificial 
islands of stone near the lake shore, lighting 
up the trees on every side with a red glare. 
Tom and his sister were seated with Ken- 
nedy and myself on one side, while some dis- 
tance from us Harrington was engaged in 
earnest conversation with Isabelle. The 
other members of the family were further 
removed. That seemed typical to me of the 
way the family group split up. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” remarked Grace in a 
thoughtful, low tone, “what do you make of 
that Record article?” 

“Very clever, no doubt,” replied Craig. 

“But don’t you think it strange about the 
will?” 

“Hush,” whispered Tom, for Isabelle and 
Harrington had ceased talking and might 
perhaps be listening. 

Just then one of the servants came up 
with a telegram. 
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Tom hastily opened it and read the 
message eagerly in the corner of the summer 
house nearest one of the glowing smudges. 
I felt instinctively that it was from his law- 
yer. He turned and beckoned to Kennedy 
and myself. 

“What do you think of that?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

We bent over and in the flickering light 
read the message: 

New York papers full of spontaneous combustion 
story. Record had exclusive story yesterday, but all 
papers to-day feature even more. Is it true? 
Please wire additional details at once. Also im- 
mediate instructions regarding loss of will. Has 
been abstracted from safe. Could Lewis Langley 
have taken it himself? Unless new facts soon must 
make loss public or issue statement Lewis Langley 
intestate. 

DANIEL CLARK. 


Tom looked blankly at Kennedy, and 
then at his sister, who was sitting alone. 
I thought I could read what was passing 
in his mind. With all his faults Lewis 
Langley had been a good foster-parent to 
his adopted children. But it was all over 
now if the will was lost. 

“What can I do?” asked Tom hopelessly. 
“T have nothing to reply to him.” 

“But I have,” quietly returned Kennedy, 
deliberately folding up the message and 
handing it back. ‘Tell them all to be in 
the library in fifteen minutes. This message 
hurries me a bit, but I am prepared. You 
will have something to wire Mr. Clark after 
that.”” Then he strode off toward the house, 
leaving us to gather the group together in 
considerable bewilderment. 

A quarter of an hour later we had all as- 
sembled in the library, across the hall from 
the room in which Lewis Langley had been 
found. As usual Kennedy began by leaping 
straight into the middle of his subject. 

“Early in the eighteenth century,” he 
commenced slowly, ‘‘a woman was found 
bummed to death. There were no clues, and 
the scientists of that time suggested spon- 
taneous combustion. ‘This explanation was 
accepted. The theory always has been that 
the process of respiration by which the 
tissues of the body are used up and got rid 
of gives the body a temperature, and it has 
seemed that it may be possible, by prevent- 
ing the escape of this heat, to set fire to the 
body.” 

We were leaning forward expectantly, 
horrified by the thought that perhaps, after 
all, the Record was correct. 
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“Now,” resumed Kennedy, his tone 
changing, ‘‘suppose we try a little experi- 
ment—one that was tried very convincingly 
by the immortal Liebig. Here is a sponge. 
I am going to soak it in gin from this bottle, 
the same that Mr. Langley was drinking 
from on the night of the—er—the tragedy.” 

Kennedy took the saturated sponge and 
placed it in an agate-iron pan from the 
kitchen. Then he lighted it. The bluish 
diame shot upward, and in tense silence we 

vatched it burn lower and lower, till all the 

alcohol was consumed. Then he picked up 
the sponge and passed it around. It was 
dry, but the sponge itself had not been 
singed. 

“We now know,” he continued, “that 
from the nature of combustion it is impossi- 
ble for the human body to undergo spon- 
taneous ignition or combustion in the way 
the scientific experts of the past century be- 
lieved. Swathe the body in the thickest of 
non-conductors of heat, and what happens? 
A profuse perspiration exudes, and before 
such an ignition could possibly take place 
all the moisture of the body would have to 
be evaporated. As seventy-five per cent. 
or more of the body is water, it is evident 
that enormous heat would be necessary— 
moisture is the great safeguard. The ex- 
periment which I have shown you could be 
duplicated with specimens of human organs 
preserved for years in alcohol in museums. 
They would burn just as this sponge—the 
specimen itself would be very nearly un- 
injured. 

‘Then, Professor Kennedy, you maintain 
that my brother did not meet his death by 
such an accident?” asked James Langley. 

“Exactly that, sir,” replied Craig. “One 
of the most important aspects of the his- 
toric faith in this phenomenon is that of its 
skilful employment in explaining away what 
would otherwise appear to be convincing 
circumstantial evidence in cases of accusa- 
tions of murder. 

“Then how do you explain Mr. Lang- 
ley’s death?” demanded Harrington. “My 
theory of a spark from a cigar may be true, 
after all.” 

“IT am coming to that in a moment,” an- 
swered Kennedy quietly. ‘‘My first sus- 
picion was aroused by what not even Doctor 
Putnam seems to have noticed. The skull 
of Mr. Langley, charred and consumed as it 
was, seemed to show marks of violence. It 
might have been from a fracture of the skull 
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or it might have been an accident to his 
remains as they were being removed to the 
anteroom. Again, his tongue seemed as 
though it was protruding. That might have 
been natural suffocation, or it might have 
been from forcible strangulation. So far I 
had nothing but conjecture to work on. 
But in looking over the living-room I found 
near the table, on the hardwood floor, a 
spot—just one little round spot. Now, de- 
ductions from spots, even if we know them 
to be of blood, must be made very carefully. 
I did not know this to be a blood- spot, and 
so was very careful at first. 

‘Let us assume it was a blood-spot, how- 
ever. What did it show? It was just a 
little regular round spot, quite thick. Now, 
drops of blood falling only a few inches 
usually make a round spot with a smooth 
border. Still the surface on which the drop 
falls is quite as much a factor as the height 
from which it falls. If the surface is rough 
the border may be irregular. But this was 
a smooth surface and not absorbent. The 
thickness of a dried blood-spot on a non- 
absorbent surface is less the greater the 
height from which it has fallen. This was 
a thick spot. Now if it had fallen, say, six 
feet, the height of Mr. Langley, the spot 
would have been thin—some secondary 
spatters might have been seen, or at least an 
irregular edge around the spot. Therefore, 
if it was a blood-spot, it had fallen only one 
or two feet. I ascertained next that the 
lower part of the body showed no wounds or 
bruises whatever. 

“Tracks of blood such as are left by drag- 
ging a bleeding body differ very greatly 
from tracks of arterial blood which are left 
when the victim has strength to move him- 
self. Continuing my speculations, supposing 
it to be a blood-spot, what did it indicate? 
Clearly that Mr. Langley was struck by 
somebody on the head with a heavy instru- 
ment, perhaps in another part of the room, 
that he was choked, that as the drops of 
blood oozed from the wound on his head, 
he was dragged across the floor, in the direc- 
tion of the fireplace- 

“But, Professor Kennedy,” interrupted 
Doctor Putnam, “have you proved that the 
spot was a blood-spot? Might it not have 
been a paint-spot or something of that 
sort?” 

Kennedy had apparently been waiting for 
just such a question. 

‘Ordinarily, water has no effect on paint,”’ 





James Langley was bending eagerly over the fireplace. 


. Just enough of the will was left to be 


admitted to probate 


he answered. 
be washed off with water. 


“T found that the spot could 
That is not all. 
I have a test for blood that is so delicately 
sensitive that the blood of an Egyptian 
mummy thousands of years old will respond 


to it. It was discovered by a German 
scientist, Doctor Uhlenhuth, and was no 
longer ago than last winter applied in Eng- 
land in connection with the Clapham mur- 
der. The suspected murderer declared that 


stains on his clothes were only spatters of 
paint, but the test proved them to be spat- 
ters of blood. Walter, bring in the cage 
with the rabbits.”’ 

I opened the door and took the cage from 
the groom, who had brought it up from the 
stable and stood waiting with it some dis- 
tance away. 

“This test is very simple, D 
nam,” continued Craig, as I pla 


or Put- 
the cage 
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on the table and Kennedy unwrapped the 
sterilized test-tubes. ‘A rabbit is inocu- 
lated with human blood, and after a time the 
serum that is taken from the rabbit sup- 
plies the material for the test. 

“T will insert this needle in one of these 
rabbits which has been so inoculated and 
will draw off some of the serum, which I 
place in this test-tube to the right. The 
other rabbit has not been inoculated. I 
draw off some of its serum and place that 
tube here on the left—we will call that our 
‘control tube.’ It will check our results. 

“Wrapped up in this paper I have the 
scrapings of the spot which I found on the 
floor—just a few grains of dark, dried pow- 
der. To show how sensitive the test is, I 
will take only one of the smallest of these 
minute scrapings. I dissolve it in this third 
tube with distilled water. I will even di- 
vide it in half, and place the other half in 
this fourth tube. 

“Next I add some of the serum of the 
uninoculated rabbit to the half in this tube. 
You observe, nothing happens. I add a 
little of the serum of the inoculated rabbit 
to the other half in this other tube. Ob- 
serve how delicate the test is—” 

Kennedy was leaning forward, almost 
oblivious of the rest of us in the room, talk- 
ing almost as if to himself. We, too, had 
riveted our eyes on the tubes. 

As he added the serum from the inocu- 
lated rabbit, a cloudy milky ring formed 
almost immediately in the hitherto colorless, 
very dilute blood-solution. 

“That,” concluded Craig, triumphantly 
holding the tube aloft, “that conclusively 
proves that the little round spot on the 
hardwood floor was not paint, was not any- 
thing in this wide world but blood.” 

No one in the room said a word, but I 
knew there must have been some one there 
who thought volumes in the few minutes 
that elapsed. 

“Having found one blood-spot, I began 
to look about for more, but was able to find 
only two or three traces where spots seemed 
to have been. The fact is that the blood- 
spots had been apparently carefully wiped 
up. That is an easy matter. Hot water and 
salt, or hot water alone, or even cold water, 
will make quite short work of fresh blood- 
spots—at least to all outward appearances. 
But nothing but a most thorough cleaning 
can conceal them from the Uhlenhuth test, 
even when they are apparently wiped out. 
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It is a case of Lady Macbeth over again, 
crying in the face of modern science, ‘Out, 
out, damned spot.’ 

“T was able with sufficient definiteness to 
trace roughly a course of blood-spots from 
the fireplace to a point near the door of the 
living-room. But beyond the door, in the 
hall, nothing.” 

“Still,” interrupted Harrington, “‘to get 
back to the facts in the case. They are 
perfectly in accord either with my theory of 
the cigar or the Record’s of spontaneous 
combustion. How do you account for the 
facts?” 

“‘T suppose you refer to the charred head, 
the burned neck, and upper chest cavity, 
while the arms and legs were untouched?” 

“Yes, and then the body was found in the 
midst of combustible furniture that was not 
touched. It seems to me that even the 
spontaneous-combustion theory has con- 
siderable support in spite of this very inter- 
esting circumstantial evidence about blood- 
spots. Next to my own theory, the com- 
bustion theory seems most in harmony with 
the facts.” 

“Tf you will go over in your mind all the 
points proved to have been discovered—not 
the added points in the Record story—I 
think you will agree with me that mine is a 
more logical interpretation than spontaneous 
combustion,” reasoned Craig. ‘Hear me 
out and you will see that the facts are more 
in harmony with my less fanciful explana- 
tion. No, some one struck Lewis Langley 
down either in passion or in cold blood, and 
then, seeing what he had done, made a 
desperate effort to destroy the evidence of 
violence. Consider my next discovery.” 

Kennedy placed the five glasses which I 
had carefully sealed and labeled on the table 
before us. 

“The next step,” he said, ‘‘ was to find out 
whether any articles of clothing in the house 
showed marks that might be suspected of 
being blood-spots. And here I must beg 
the pardon of all in the room for intruding 
in their private wardrobes. But in this 
crisis it was absolutely necessary, and under 
such circumstances I never let ceremony 
stand before justice. 

“Tn these five glasses on the table I have 
the washings of spots from the clothing worn 
by Tom, Mr. James Langley, Junior, Har- 
rington Brown, and Doctor Putnam. Iam 
not going to tell vou which is which—indeed 
I merely have them marked, and I do not 
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know them myself. But Mr. Jameson has 
the marks with the names opposite on a 
piece of paper in his pocket. I am simply 
going to proceed with the tests to see if any 
of the stains on the coats were of blood.” 

Just then Doctor Putnam interposed. 
“One question, Professor Kennedy. It is a 
comparatively easy thing to recognize a 
blood-stain, but it is difficult, usually im- 
possible, to tell whether the blood is that of 
a man or of an animal. I recall that we 
were all in our hunting-jackets that day, had 
been all day. Now, in the morning there 
had been an operation on one of the horses 
at the stable, and I assisted the veterinary 
from town. I may have got a spot or two 
of blood on my coat from that operation. 
Do I understand that this test would show 
that?” 

“No,” replied Craig, “this test would not 
show that. Other tests would, but not 
this. But if the spot of human blood were 
less than the size of a pin-head, it would 
show—it would show if the spot contained 
even so little as one twenty-thousandth of 
a gram of albumin. Blood from a horse, a 
deer, a sheep, a pig, a dog, could be obtained, 
but when the test was applied the liquid in 
which they were diluted would remain clear. 
No white precipitin, as it is called, would 
form. But let human blood, ever so diluted, 
be added to the serum of the inoculated 
rabbit, and the test is absolute.” 

A death-like silence seemed to pervade 
theroom. Kennedy slowly and deliberately 
began to test the contents of the glasses. 
Dropping into each, as he broke the seal, 
some of the serum of the rabbit, he waited 
a moment to see if any change occurred. 

It was thrilling. I think no one could 
have gone through that fifteen minutes 
without having it indelibly impressed on his 
memory. I recall thinking as Kennedy 
took each glass, ‘‘ Which is it to be, guilt or 
innocence, life or death?” Could it be 
possible that a man’s life might hang on 
such a slender thread? I knew Kennedy 
was too accurate and serious to deceive us. 
It was not only possible, it was actually 
a fact. 

The first glass showed no reaction. Some 
one had been vindicated. 

The second was neutral likewise—an- 
other person in the room had been proved 
innocent. 

The third—no change. Science had re- 
leased a third. 





The next mystery story, ‘‘The Terror in the Air,’’ will appear in the August issue. 
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The fourth— 

Almost it seemed as if the record in my 
pocket burned—spontaneouly—so intense 
was my feeling. ‘There in the glass was that 
fatal, telltale white precipitate. 

““My God, it’s the milk ring!” whispered 
Tom close to my ear. 

Hastily Kennedy dropped the serum into 
the fifth. It remained as clear as crystal. 

My hand trembled as it touched the 
envelope cofitaining my record of the names. 

“The person who wore the coat with that 
blood-stain on it,’’ declared Kennedy sol- 
emnly, “was the person who struck Lewis 
Langley down, who choked him and then 
dragged his scarcely dead body across the 
floor and obliterated the marks of violence 
in the blazing log fire. Jameson, whose 
name is opposite the sign on this glass?” 

I could scarcely tear the seal to look at 
the paper in the envelope. At last I un- 
folded it, and my eye fell on the name oppo- 
site the fatal sign. But my mouth was dry, 
and my tongue refused to move. It was 
too much like reading a death-sentence. 
With my finger on the name I faltered an 
instant. 

Tom leaned over my shoulder and read 
it to himself. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Jame- 
son,” he cried, “let the ladies retire before 
you read the name.” 

“Tt’s not necessary,” said a thick voice. 
“We quarreled over the estate. My share’s 
mortgaged up to the limit, and Lewis re- 
fused to lend me more even until I could get 
Isabelle happily married. Now Lewis’s 
goes to an outsider—Harrington, boy, take 
care of Isabelle, fortune or no fortune. 
Good—”’ 

Some one seized James Langley’s arm as 
he pressed an automatic revolver to his 
temple. He reeled like a drunken man and 
dropped the gun on the floor with an oath. 

“Beaten again,” he muttered. ‘ Forgot 
to move the ratchet from ‘safety’ to ‘fire.’”’ 

Like a madman he wrenched himself loose 
from us, sprang through the door, and 
darted up-stairs. “I'll show you some com- 
bustion!” he shouted back fiercely. 

Kennedy was after him like a flash. ‘The 
will!” he cried. 

We literally tore the door off its hinges 
and burst into James Langley’s room. He 
was bending eagerly over the fireplace 
Kennedy made a flying leap at him. Just 
enough of the will was left unburned to be 
admitted to probate. 
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How Cupid, Miss Cohen, and four of her suitors furnished 
the comedy for a merry wedding day in Hoboken 


HERE is a coster ballad entitled 

~ “Never Introduce a Bloke to 

Your Lady Friend.” The lament 

of Mosher Sholem has never been 

set to music, although it deserves to be. It 

is as heart-rending as the coster ballad, and 

while it runs somewhat in the same strain 

is infinitely more painful because it is true. 

Mosher’s own account is quite graphic and 
needs only a word of preface. 

Rosie Cohen had an everlasting twinkle 
in her eye, which, to one versed in the ways 
of womankind, would have betokened mis- 
chief. Neither Mosher Sholem, Chaim 
Levine, nor Charley Lefkoff, however, was 
versed in the ways of womankind. Further- 
more, her father was quite wealthy, quite 
autocratic, and quite persona non grata to 
Rosie’s many suitors. 

“So I says to der old man’”—we take up 
Mosher’s narrative—‘‘‘ Mr. Cohen,’ I says, 
‘I love Rosie, unt she says she likes me. I 
get tventy dollars a veek. I vould like to 
get married vit her.’ He gifs me a cold look 
in der eye unt says: ‘ Mosher, don’t be a fool. 
Unt don’t belief vot Rosie says. She iss 
going to get married vit Chaim Levine. Heiss 
a business man unt not a little boy like you.’ 

“So I goes to Rosie vit a sad on unt says, 
‘Rosie, don’t you like me better as Chaim 
Levine?’ ‘Sure!’ says Rosie, ‘but vot can 
Ido? Papa says I got to marry vit him, unt 
dot settles it!’ ‘But, Rosie,’ I says, ‘maybe 
if ve talk der matter over dere iss some 
vay—’ but Rosie only says: ‘ You got to run 
avay now. Here comes der professor!’ 
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“‘Alvays ven I vant to talk vit her comes 
der professor. He vos a musicker from 
Hoboken vot gafe her piano lessons. He 
had long hair like a lady, unt looked just 
like a silly. But he vos a fine musicker. 
Efry times he plays der piano der tears used 
to come in Rosie’s eyes. ‘It gifs me a pain 
in der soul!’ she said. 

“So, anyvay, I goes avay, unt I talks it 
over vit Charley Lefkoff. Charley? No, dot 
ain’t a Yiddish name, unt I don’t know vare 
he got it, but he iss a Yid chust der same unt 
a loafer. Such friends as ve vos! My! Ve 
lifed in der same room on der top floor, unt 
half der time he didn’t haf a chob unt lifed 
on me. But I had such a opinion uf him I 
vould gif him my shirt if he asked. 

“So, anyvay, I talks it over vit him. ‘Vot 
shall I do?’ I says. ‘Chuck it up,’ says 
Charley. ‘No girl iss good enough to haf a 
worry ofer!’ ‘Charley,’ I says, ‘you come 
vit me to-morrow unt I let you see her. 
Den you vill sing anodder tune.’ So der 
next day I takes him unt gifs him a intro- 
duction, unt ven ve comes avay he gifs a 
vistle unt says, ‘Mosher,’ he says, ‘she iss 
a peach!’ Den he asks me to take him 
again, unt I says, ‘Sure, I vill!’ Fool dot I 
vos! Unt efen ven I calls by myself vun day 
unt finds him dere I didn’t suspect not’ings. 
Mister, I got a good heart. Nefer vould I 
suspect a loafer until he gifs me a kick. 

“So, anyvay, I brings der subject up 
again unt says: ‘Charley, you are smart. 
Tell me vot Ishould do.’ ‘Mosher,’ he says, 
so innocent like, ‘Mosher,’ says he, ‘I haf a 











great scheme. Rosie says der vedding vit 
Chaim Levine iss fixed for next veek. All 
vot you got to do iss to invite Chaim Le- 
vine to come up to our room. Den ve lock 
him up in der closet unt you go to der ved- 
ding. Ain’t dot ascheme? Ven der old man 
sees dot der groom don’t show up he vould 
sure be glad if you say: ‘Mr. Cohen, don’t 
vorry. I marry Rosie!’ 

“You can say vot you like about Charley, 
but he hass got a head on his shoulders. So, 
like a fool, I says it iss a fine scheme, unt I 
lend him ten dollars because he iss broke. 

“So, anyvay, der next day I vent to see 
Rosie, unt I vaited a whole hour because 
der professor vos dere, unt dey had to do so 
much talking about der music. Unt den I 
says to Rosie, ‘ Rosie,’ I says, ‘if you like me 
better as Chaim Levine I haf a scheme.’ 
Unt Rosie gifs a jump mit.joy unt says, 
‘Oo-o-oh!’ chust like dot. ‘Oo-o-oh!’ she 
says, ‘I know all about it. Charley told me. 
I t’ink it’s a fine scheme!’ 

“Der next day ven I called I didn’t haf a 
chance to talk vit her at all, she vos so 
busy vit der professor. ‘I got to loin a new 
sonater,’ she says, ‘unt you better run avay. 
Voteffer plans you make iss agreeable vit 
me!’ 

“So, anyvay, Charley unt I make all der 
plans. ‘Der first t’ing,’ Charley says, ‘iss 
to hire a carriage to vait around der corner 
uf der vedding so dot voteffer happens you 
can depend vit it. Maybe her fadder gets 
too fresh, unt den all vot you unt Rosie got 
to do iss to run avay. See?’ SolI says: 
‘Sure! Dot’s A number vun!’ Unt I goes 
out by der livery-stable unt hires der carri- 
age. Der loafer made me leaf ten dollars 
deposit. ‘Der next t’ing,’ says Charley, ‘iss 
to lend me enough money for to hire a 
swaller-tailer.’. ‘A swaller-tailer?’ I says. 
‘Vot do you need uf a swaller-tailer?’ 
‘Ain’t I gotter be best man?’ der loafer says. 
‘Unt do you vant me to come in overalls?’ 

Vell, I didn’t see vot’s der use of it, but I 
says: ‘All right, Charley. Der idea is 
yours, unt I ain’t got der heart to say no. 
So come along unt ve rent der swaller-tailer. 
Say! Dot cost me eight dollars, unt I had 
to leaf tventy dollars deposit.’ 

‘So, anyvay, comes der night uf der ved- 
ding, unt I says to Charley, says I, ‘Charley, 
how do ve get Chaim Levine to come up by 
der room?’ ‘Leaf dot to me,’ he says. ‘All 
you got to do ven he comes in iss to say, 
“ Mister Levine, if you don’t belief me, open 
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dot closet unt see for yourself.” Unt ven 
he opens der closet, Bing! In mit him unt 
lock der door!’ Den he vent out, unt I put 
on der swaller-tailer vot I rented for myself 
unt got all dressed up. Den I takes a drink 
uf viskey, because, you see, it takes courage 
to lock a man in a closet, unt I didn’t know 
if he iss a good fighter. 

“So, anyvay, up comes Charley, unt 
Chaim Levine vos vit him. Say! De vay 
dey vos dressed up vos like a house afire! 
Dot feller Levine had a reg’lar joolery store 
in his shirt. ‘Hello, Mister Sholem,’ he says 
to me. ‘Charley says you haf a vedding 
present for me unt Rosie vot costs so much 
money dot I haf to come for it myself!’ So 
I says to him, ‘Mister Levine, if you don’t 
belief me open dot closet unt see for your- 
self!” My! You should of seen der qvick- 
ness! He gafe vun chump unt der closet vos 
open. Den I gifs him a push—Bing!—unt 
der closet door iss locked. ‘So! Mister 
Levine!’ I says, ‘nefer again vill you get 
fresh unt marry a girl vot likes some vun 
better as you. You stay in dere, unt I goes 
unt marries Rosie myself. Den ve come 
back unt let youout! IZfIcan’t get backina 
couple uf hours I send Charley back vit der 
key. Hey, Charley?’ Unt den for der foist 
time I sees dot Charley ain’t in der room! 
Say! Dot vos a shock. I don’t know vot 
did it, but somet’ing gif me a feeling in der 
heart dot efryt’ing vosn’t vot it should be. 

“*Charley!’ I yells, unt ‘Murder! Help!’ 
yells Chaim Levine. ‘Shut up!’ I says, unt 
‘Let me out!’ says Chaim Levine. SoI says 
to myself, ‘Dere iss no time to be lost,’ unt 
I runs for der door. Vot do you t’ink? Der 
door vos locked! Say! If dere vos vun mad 
man in der world just den it vos me. I 
kicked unt yelled unt made a terrible noise, 
unt Chaim Levine did der same. Unt after 
a long time—maybe a hour—up comes vun 
uf der neighbors unt asks vot’s der matter. 
‘Open der door!’ I yells. ‘Qvick! Get all 
der keys you got!’ Unt pretty soon some- 
body gets a key vot opens der door, unt out 
I goes. ‘Vait a minute!’ says vun uf der 
neighbors. ‘Who is dot odder man vot’s 
yelling “Murder”? Vare iss he?’ My, but 
I had to t’ink qvick! ‘Dot’s a crazy man 
vot I locked in der closet!’ I says. ‘He 


t’inks he iss going to get married, unt I 
must run for a doctor!’ 
“So, anyvay, I runs like mad to der ved- 
It vos in der Oriental Hall on Essex 
Unt so soon vot I get dere I notice 
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dot somet’ing iss wrong. Der people vos 
standing around der room talking vit 
vispers! I looks around efryware, but dere 
iss no sign uf Charley, unt I says to myself, 
‘Mosher,’ I says, ‘you are in der nick uf 
time!’ So I goes to der little room off der 
corner vare Rosie’s old man iss eating sand- 
wiches unt drinking champagne, unt I says 
to him, ‘Mr. Cohen,’ I says, ‘I haf been told 
dot somet’ing hass happened. To make a 
long story short, it iss said dot der groom 
didn’t show up.’ ‘Vell,’ said der old man, 
‘dot’s largely true, but, in der foist place, 
vot uf it; unt, in der second place, iss it any 
uf your business?’ ‘Sure it’s my business,’ 
Isays. ‘Didn’t I told you already dot I vos 
anxious to get married vit Rosie? Vell, I 
am uf der same mind yet. Unt as long as 
Mr. Chaim Levine didn’t haf der good 
manners to show up, I am villing to take 
his place.’ Der old man gifs me a look. 
Den he says, ‘ Mosher, I don’t give a ——!’ 
Say, you orter heard him svear! ‘I don’t 
care,’ he says, ‘who marries Rosie. Go unt 
marry her if you like. Only der foist qves- 
tion to ask iss, Vare iss she?’ 

“Say! Somet’ing inside uf me busted ven 
he said dem voids! I got pale all ofer. 
‘Vare iss she?’ I said after him. ‘Ain’t she 
here?’ ‘No,’ he says. ‘She send me a note 
vot says she hass gone off to get married mit 
der man she lofes. So dot ends it. Mar- 
riage iss marriage, unt lofe is lofe, unt if dot 
fool girl ain’t got no better sense as to mix 
dem up, I vipe my hands vit der whole 
bizness. Unt now, young man, if you vant a 
sandvich unt some champagne sit down unt 
eat it, unt if you don’t, please go avay, be- 
cause I am hungry unt thoisty!” My! How 
I felt! Of course I knowed vot had hap- 
pened, unt I knowed who vos der loafer! 

“So, anyvay, I goes out foist unt looks to 
see if der carriage iss vaiting around der 
corner. Sure enough it ain’t. I didn’t ex- 
pect it, but I said to myself, ‘Charley 
Lefkoff, ven I lay my eyes on you again, 
dere vill be trouble.’ So den I happens to 
t’ink uf poor Chaim Levine vot suffered 
even more as I did from dot loafer Charley 
Lefkoff. I go back home. As soon as I 
come in I hear der voice in der closet. ‘ Mur- 
der! Help!’ he says. ‘Let me out!’ ‘Yes, 
Mister Levine,’ I says, ‘it’s me, unt I haf 
come to let you out unt explain der situation. 
Den I opens der door, unt der next minute, 
before I could say a void, dot feller punches 
me in der nose, unt knocks me down. Den 


he gifs me a kick unt says: ‘First I go to get 
married. Den I go straight to der station 
house unt haf you unt dot loafer friend uf 
yours locked up for kidnaping me. Unt I 
sue for damages.’ Say! I vos so veak I 
could hardly speak. But in der loudest 
visper vot I had I said, ‘Go, you loafer!’ 
“So, anyvay, vile I vos looking around 
der room to see vot der damage vos, I sees 
on der floor a letter vot somebody stuck 
under der door. It vos from Charley. ‘For- 
gif me, dear old man,’ der loafer wrote, ‘but 
I couldn’t help it. Der moment I seen Rosie 
I got crazy about her, unt she told me she 
likes me better as you. Ve haf gone to 
Hoboken vare she says she hass a friend, unt 
to-morrow ve get married together. Much 
obliged for der loan uf der carriage unt der 
swaller-tailer. I send it back to-morrow.’ 
“Vell, mister, belief how I felt! Unt den, 
chust ven I vos going to bed, who comes 
walkin’ into der room but Charley Lefkoff 
vit a long face? Der moment he sees me he 
jumps back to der wall, unt I see he hass in 
his hand a club. ‘Vaity Mosher,’ he says. 
‘Vait! Before you speak voids vot you 
always vill be sorry for, listen to me! 
I am sorry for vot happened, unt I don’t 
blame you for getting mad. But I bring dis 
club along to protect myself. All I vant iss 
dot you listen.’ ‘Vell,’ I said, as cold as I 
could, ‘vot haf you got to say?’ 
“““Mosher,’ he said, ‘dot Miss Cohen iss 
a liar. She makes a fool out’n you unt me 
unt Chaim Levine. I takes her in der car- 
riage to Hoboken unt ve go to her house uf 
her friend, unt who iss dere but dot loafer 
uf a professor? Unt der vay she jumped in 
his arms vould haf made you sick. “Char- 
ley,” she says to me, “forgif me for playing 
a choke on you unt Mosher, but it vos so 
much fun I couldn’t help it. But dis iss der 
man I haf alvays loved, unt ve arranged to 
get married to-night.” Say, Mosher,’ he 
said, ‘it made me sick!’ 
“So, anyvay, for ten minutes I didn’t haf 
a void to say. Vot could I say? I chust 
looked at Charley, unt he looked at me. 
Den I says, ‘Charley,’ I says, ‘be so kind as 
to take off dot swaller-tailer.’ Unt he took 
it off. Den I says, ‘I guess, Charley, maybe 
ve better let bygones be bygones!’ Unt 
Charley says, ‘Sure!’ Den he sits down unt 
goes on to tell me all his troubles. Unt ven 
he ain’t looking I sneaks behind him unt 
gets dot club. Unt say! All his life he vill 
remember der crack on der head I gif him!” 
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The Level Crossing 


Probably the majority of Cosmopolitan readers are familiar with those delightful tales 


written by Sir Gilbert Parker under the heading ‘‘ Pierre and His People.’’ 


It was on 


account of their immense popularity that we asked Sir Gilbert to write for us a series of 


six stories with ‘‘ Pierre’s people ’’ as a starting-point. He has changed the characters, but 


portrays again the pulsating life of that half-wild, all-human country where the emotions 


and daring of strong men are laws to themselves. 


This is the second story of the series 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


Author of ‘Pierre and His People.” ‘The Right of Way,” * 


Illustrated by 


. ROM Sligo—you came out here 
from Sligo then, you and your 
daughter?” said the Young Doc- 
tor to the old man at his side. 

“From Sligo—betwixt Sligo and Bun- 
doran, we come.” 

‘Tis a wild bit of coast, that, till you get 
to Donegal,’’ mused the Young Doctor, 
flicking his whip softly over the gray and the 
chestnut he was driving, and winding up with 
a gentle buzzing sound, which made the 
horses twitch their ears in understanding. 
His eyes swept the western and northern 
horizon meditatively, but as though looking 
at something far beyond the prairies and 
the mountains. 

“Oh, ’tis wild enough all the way to the 
Bloody Foreland, if it comes to that,” re- 
joined the old man. 

“And all the way ’round to Coleraine—if 
it comes to that,” added the Young Doctor, 
quizzically smiling. Then, after a pause, 
“You know it all so well—were you 
a smuggler, maybe?” 

“The same as yer honor, maybe,’’ re- 
joined the old man slyly, “though what for 
smuggling, when there’s the whiskey-still as 
aisy as can be in the mountains or the 
caves!” 

“But Ballyshannon’s had its share of 
smuggling,” said the Young Doctor. 

“Oh, Ballyshannon—they’Il do annything 
at Ballyshannon. Always two bites of one 
cherry at Ballyshannon. No sinse at all! 
They slape on the floor for fear they’ll fall 
out o’ bed at Ballyshannon. They have to 
kape the poliss to watch the holy wather in 
St. Patrick’s at Ballyshannon. The lost tin 


tribes—that’s what they are at Bally- 
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shannon.”’ Old Tom Tannahill sucked in 
a long breath slowly, then added, with 
a sidelong look, while the water gathered in 
his eyes from sudden excitement, “I was 
born, baptized, and served the altar there.” 

‘“‘And when did you leave?” asked the 
Young Doctor. 

“When I was twelve—before you was 
born, Docthor dear.”’ 

“Ah, I left at five—to do honor to Ennis- 
killen.” Again the Young Doctor’s eyes 
wandered beyond the horizon’s view, and 
a sigh escaped him. ‘Well, well,” he said 
at last, ““we’re a long way from home.” 

“ By and by, wan place is as good as an- 
other,’ remarked the old man. “Shure, 
I’d not mind where it was if the child—you 
think she’ll be well again, Docthor dear? 
You think she’ll be shtrong as before—as 
before?” 

“As before what?” asked the Young 
Doctor. 

“Before she married Bill McMahon.” 

“How should I know that? I never saw 
her till a week ago.” 

‘“‘Shure, she was like a rose before she 
married—whin we taught the school beyond 
the Little Crgek. She was like a rose before 
that.”’ 

“Three years?”’ asked the Young Doctor. 

Tannahill nodded. ‘Three years t’-mor- 
row! Oh, ’tis a hell on earth for her, living 
with Bill McMahon. And ’tisn’t Bill alone 
—’tis Matt McMahon, too. There’s two 
brothers for ye! What scum isn’t in the 
heart of the wan covers the dirty pool in the 
heart of the other.”’ 

“How did she come to do it?” 

“Twas my fault Eileen married him. 
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*Twas mine—and the dhrink, and the 
monkey on me back.” 

“The monkey on your back—you were in 
debt then?” 

“Oh, turrible, turrible! I couldn’t lave 
me hands aff the land. Is there an Irishman 
that isn’t wild about the land? And only 
wan in tin knows how to make it pay. 
’Tis a shuperstihtion, that, about the land. 
What was I to be doin’ with the land? 
I was a man of larnin’. I had it all, from 
vulgar fractions and triganometry and the 
essintials of chimistry—shure, didn’t I go 
from the altar to Maynooth! And I’d 
have been a priest, wasn’t it for the heart 
I had—shure, I couldn’t kape me eyes aff 
the girls.”’ 

‘And one of them caught you at last?” 

“Be jabers, not till I was thirty anny- 
how!” He laughed to himself, he chuckled 
greatly. “Oh, there was plinty of them, 
but there was only wan whin it come to 
drawin’ the blind and barrin’ the door for 
the night, and layin’ the cloth for two.” 

‘““The mother of—of Eileen?’”’ The Young 
Doctor’s voice grew gentler. His eyes half 
closed, and a light passed over his face, 
though whether it was pain or pleasure— 
and both have a gleam of their own—it 
would have been hard to say. 

“The mother of her, it was so. As hand- 
some as a queen—as Iseult that married 
King Marc. And a head as good as Dan 
O’Connel’s iver was.” 

“As happy as two birds together, eh? 
And for how long?” 


“Five years.” 
“She died—your wife died—after five 
years?” 


“She left me after five years.” 

“Left you, man?” The Young Doctor 
stirred uneasily. 

‘The dhrink—she couldn’t shtand it anny 
longer. I was fit for no woman’s side, and 
they made her lave me.” 

“But she came back?” 

“Twice—and wint ag’in. Then I had it 
out with meself, and I kept me word to her— 
kept it till she took the trouble in the lungs, 
and wint for the last time—oh, wint like 
a baby with a smile, and ivery man and 
woman beyand in Sligo sayin’ things that 
maybe she heard as she traveled on—and on 
—beyand.” 

“Then you took to drink again?” 

“Not till I come out here. ’Twas the 
buildin’-bees that did it, whin we were 


twenty or thirty or fifty puttin’ up a log 
house, or a shack, or a barn, and the blood 
was up, and the wather was so thin! ’Twas 
at me own loggin’-bee that Eileen first met 
the McMahons—there was three of them 
then. But wan’s away—Phil, a scape- 
grace, but an open scapegrace that niver 
hurt a man in his life, I’m thinkin’, and that 
kind at heart! If it had been him she mar- 
ried, she might have been hurted by others, 
but he’d have laid his body on the ground 
for her to walk over. But three days after 
the loggin’ Phil was off and away over 
into Dakota; and she married Bill instead. 
He squirts tobacco juice over the floor,” 
went on the old man. ‘He lays down on 
her clean quilts with his boots on. He 
brings his dog in bed with them. Is there 
anny woman that’d shtand it? And Eileen 
with the larnin’ of a dean—shure, she did her 
Latin and Greek at ten—Xenophon and 
Cicero at ten—do ye think she could shtand 
it! Shure, she is clever enough to write 
your prescriptions in Latin for ye, Docthor. 
Now if it had been a man like you instead of 
Bill McMahon, if—” 

The Young Doctor shifted uneasily in his 
seat again. Couldn’t the old man see that 
the association he suggested was indecorous? 
He was the medical adviser of a beautiful 
young wife of twenty-three who had been 
at death’s door, whose physical sufferings, 
and the mishap that had called him to her, 
were due to mental torture. He was the 
impersonal practitioner whose duty it was 
to think of his patient, young or old, man or 
woman, beautiful or ugly, as the object of 
scientific consideration only; and the old 
man stirred in him an unpleasant feeling, 
disturbed his self-respect in no remote way. 
Yet as old Tom Tannahill blurted out his 
confidences, the picture of the young, mal- 
treated wife, with her wide and wonderful 
blue eyes and dark-brown hair, and “a face 
of buttermilk and may,” as her father had 
said, came before his eyes; and the human 
side of him was summoned to think and feel 
for her. And the worst of it was that this 
human side of him was necessary in consid- 
ering her case, apart from the immediate 
accident which had brought him to her bed- 
side. Whatever she suffered physically was 
due to the daily degradation of her life, ia 
which every fine feeling she had was out- 
raged by blasphemy and evil language; in 
which her resistance to coarse tyranny and 
insult was submerged in a tide of abuse and 








jocularity begotten in foul corners of the 
imagination. 

As the Young Doctor blushed slightly at 
his own sudden view of the situation and his 
share in it, the central contradiction of the 

‘problem assailed him. The girl was beau- 
tiful, she was sweet tempered, she had 
gaiety of heart and gentleness of soul, her 
tact he had seen with his own eyes—why 
did Bill-McMahon and his brother treat her 
so badly? . The worst of men were, as a rule, 
amenable to the blandishments of beauty, 
and, as a rule also, they made their women 
folk fond of them. Why was it that Bill 
McMahon was brutal to the girl so much 
younger—near twenty years younger than 
himself? She was an ideal comrade for a 
man who had in him any heart at all—and 
eyes to see. Eileen had a figure like a girl of 
seventeen, so slim and supple, and her de- 
velopment was rather that of a girl of nine- 
teen than of twenty-three. And when she 





smiled sheer childlikeness and innocence 
shone. 
It was a problem with difficulties which 





As old Tom Tannahill blurted out his confidences, the picture of the young, maltreated wife, with her 
wide and wonderful blue eyes and dark-brown hair, came before the Young Doctor's eyes’ 





were hidden. . No ordinary resolvents’ re- 
duced it to its bare elements. 

Suddenly the Young Doctor turned to the 
old man. .‘‘It isn’t natural—the case ‘as it 
stands. What’s behind it all? Where’s 
the real cause of the trouble? The thing has 
no sense as it is.” 


Tom Tannahill shook his head mourn- 
fully. “I’ve give up dhrink to think it out, 





but it’s no use. It’s no use—I can’t get at 
the bottom of it, except that there’s three 
McMahons, and two of them is devils and 
rogues, or there’s none out of hell. There’s 
only wan McMahon that’s right, but, worse 
luck! it wasn’t Phil that married her. And 
if he’d stayed it would have been him, for 
I saw the look in her eyes whin he wint—the 
way that her mother first looked at me be- 
yand there, in Sligo! Shure, we miss our 
fate by a hair’s breadth sometimes.” Sud- 
denly he almost sprang to his feet. “Ah, 
be careful, Docthor dear! It won’t do, ye 
can’t make it! Ah, ye can’t make it! It’s 
on us. ’Tis down grade, too! Holy Mother, 
pray for us! Ah! Lord! Lord!” 
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By ten feet or so they had cleared a roar- 
ing express-train at a level crossing. The 
express had sprung round a curve beyond 
a bush of pines to the right, and screeched 
down across the line of vision, as a swallow 
flies. The Young Doctor had measured the 
distance and had set his horses at the gate 
of danger with a sharp click of the tongue. 
The pair had plunged forward, then laindown 
to a gallop, and had swept across the path pf 
death like birds, the light buggy tossing 
behina as a leaf sways in the wind. 

“Ah, why did ye do it, Docthor dear?”’ 
asked Tom Tannahill, one hand clutching 
the seat rail, the other catching at his palpi- 
tating heart. “Shure, that was taking 
risks without cause.” 

The Young Doctor watched the express- 
train sweep down the valley, the engine- 
driver leaning out of his little window, and 
shaking his fist in impotent anger. 

Presently, with a smile which, with folk of 
his own kidney, would have been exasper- 
ating, he said in reply, “By taking risks 
without cause, you learn how to take them 
with cause.” 

But the fact was he had been so engrossed 
by what Tom was saying that the real mean- 
ing of the situation had only burst upon 
him as he had rushed his horses forward 
with the lash and that click of his tongue 
which they knew so well. He had acted 
mechanically, without calculating thought, 
without weighing anything, without realiz- 
ing that all he had to do was to stand still 
and let the express pass. His mind had 
really been away in the hills—in the foot- 
hills just a handful of miles beyond, with a 
young wife in her trouble. 

“So damn useless, that!” said the old 
man faintly, and still clutching at his waist- 
coat, as though in pain. “I’m too old for 
it now. I’ve had the bucket full of it in me 
day, but, glory be, a tin cup will contint 
me now!” 

“There was many a good run with the 
excisemen behind at Ballyshannon, I sup- 
pose,” said the Young Doctor maliciously. 

“Shure, ’twasn’t much credit batin’ 
them. They was only rotten spuds from 
Enniskillen!” retorted the old man with a 
grin; and he chuckled to himself over and 
over again. He eased the situation pres- 
ently, however, by saying compassionately: 

“But you wasn’t born at Enniskillen, 
Docthor dear. Ye was nearer the Bloody 
Foreland than to Enniskillen whin ye first 


opened your eyes, the same as Tom Tanna- 
hill. Glory be, but youth’s the time— 
youth’s the time, whether it’s bringin’ in the 
whiskey or takin’ out the lass! And ivery 
dog must have his day, as said the prophet 
of old. Ivery dog musi have his day!” 

Still the Young Doctor made no reply, but 
went on smiling to himself, his eyes between 
the ears of the chestnut, or running along 
her flanks approvingly. 

“Has the mornin’ of that day ever broke 
for you, Docthor?” asked Tom Tannahill at 
last, and he went so far as to nudge his 
companion in a friendly way. 

“It puzzlés me,”’ said the Young Doctor, 
with halfa sneer, ‘‘that you have the ‘larnin’’ 
of a schoolmaster and the low talk of a 
whiskey-runner! No one would ever believe 
you had any education at all, to hear you 
talk. Perhaps that’s why Bill McMahon 
hates you so—the pretense of breeding and 
the poor performance.” 

“Bill McMahon wouldn’t be hatin’ you 
for aither of them reasons, but for yourself, 
Docthor dear, if you was in my place. I 
had me education, but I like me natural 
brogue and bad grammar best. ‘Tis re- 
turnin’ to a state of nature. I’ve had me 
time. Ivery dog must have his day, and 
I’m wonderin’ about you. Did ye have 
y’r day at Enniskillen, or are ye still waitin’ 
for the dawn?”’ 

“Since you take such an interest, Tanna- 
hill,” said the Young Doctor, with an air of 
mock confidence and a sudden brogue, 
“truth is I had me day—lI left a wife and 
thirteen children, to say nothing of a blith- 
ering old fool of a father-in-law from Sligo, 
behind me, when I bolted for America. I’ve 
wished meself back with the childer and 
Bridget McCarthy many a time, but there 
was that old rapscallion of a father-in-law! 
He stood between me and me true happiness. 
There’s many a young wife’s happiness has 
been ruined, and a husband turned into 
a brute, by an old fool of a school-teaching 
father-in-law with a bad brogue and worse 
Latin!”’ 

The old man shrank away, as though he 
was being lashed by the whip in the Young 
Doctor’s hand, and for a full five minutes 
there was silence, save for the steely beat of 
the horses’ hoofs. Then all at once Tanna- 
hill threw his head back and burst into a roar 
of laughter. He rocked backward and for- 
ward. “Oh, the devil take ye, Docthor 
dear, for the sharp tongue ye have in your 








head! If I’d had a tongue like that I’d not 
have been borrowin’ tin-cint pieces from me 
son-in-law’s wife.” 

“Who got your place when it was sold up, 
Tannahill?” asked the Young Doctor. 

“Who but Bill McMahon! ’Twas he 
that lent me cash, and—” 

“And got your daughter and your ducats, 
too.” 

“Shure, Bill McMahon is a devil incar- 
nate!” 

In the silence that followed, the Young 
Doctor was thinking that if every dog has his 
day, his own day had never dawned. There 
had been only hard work since he went to 
college at twenty-one, with slaving twelve 
and fifteen hours a day, and paying off old 
debts made, perforce, in his college days, and 
never a time till now when he could breathe 
and lift his head and say, “I owe no man 
anything.” 

The Young Doctor smiled now as he 
thought of the train at the level crossing. 
He recognized it as a symbol of completed 
manhood, of what he had done. He saw the 
inner meaning of the thing—on the highroad 
of life, the road crossed bya path of death, the 
path to be taken in the light of day, not in 
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“Shut up! Get some one tv hold the horses,” said Bill McMahon to the old man 
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the darkness of the night; to be taken with 
a watchful unfaltering soul, lest a destroying 
Destiny swoop down upon and crash over 
those who go forward on the long road. 

He saw it all, and in his heart he knew 
that a new day had dawned for him. Every 
dog must have his day; and his day was now 
come. Wasnowcome? How? What was 
going to happen to him so different from all 
that had chanced in the past? He was out 
in the open; and with all his life’s limbs free 
and unshackled; with liberty and work; and 
—what was it had floated into his mind a 
little while before?—love for the asking! 

What put that into his head now? Was 
it the position of the sweet girl-wife suffering 
torture yonder, just ahead, just there be- 
hind the open door of the great log-house 
where Bill McMahon lived. He had visited 
this house three times, and each time he had 
gone away with a sense of being haunted by 
something that was at once painful and 
joyful—of being haunted by a face with big 
troubled eyes and a mouth of sorrowing 
sweetness. 

In a little while, in a moment, indeed, he 
would see that face again and must exercise 
his skill to allay bodily suffering while he knew 
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that the real torture was in the mind of the 
girl-wife. And it could not be his right to 
administer “to the mind diseased, or pluck 
out the memory of the rooted sorrow.” So 
she must suffer—suffer and maybe die, be- 
cause her health was breaking, if it was not 
already broken beyond repair; and he could 
do nothing but give alleviations of physical 
pain, which was but a tiny portion of the 
necessary healing. He set his lips, and the 
playfulness and open good-humor passed 
out of his face as the buggy drew up to the 
door of the great log-house. 

They were met in the doorway by Bill 
McMahon. “You was a long time at it— 
where’s the money for the horse?”’ he said 
to Tom Tannahill and nodded nonchalantly 
to the Young Doctor. 

With a timorous expression the old man 
nervously handed over some bank-notes, 
which the other counted deliberately and 
then pocketed with a leer. “And the 
bridle?” he added. 

“Tt’s in behind—in the buggy,” said the 
old man, pointing. 

As Tom Tannahill did not move to take 
the bridle out, McMahon, with a smothered 
vath, strode over and, thrusting in his hand, 
cook the bridle from the buggy. Then he 
deigned to speak to the Young Doctor 
directly. 

“Killed two birds with one stone,’’ he 
said. ‘Sold a horse down in Askatoon, and 
Old Tom took it down, got the cash, and 
brought you up. That comes from having 
a head on your shoulders.”’ 

“Ah, I suppose there are times when its 
not certain whether it’s a head, or a cabbage, 
or a wasps’ nest!” said the Young Doctor, 
with a cold smile which gave old Tom Tan- 
nahill courage to say: “And a head on your 
shoulders is better than feet in your boots. 
But if ye have both—same as you, Bill—”’ 

“Shut up! Get some one to hold the 
horses,”’ said his son-in-law. 

The Young Doctor intervened. ‘The 
horses will stand. They will not move till 
I take the reins,”’ he said. 

McMahon eyed the chestnut greedily as 
he joined the Young Doctor at the door. 
“Must be easy worth six hundred,” he 
remarked. 

“Easy double that in Montreal,” re- 
sponded the Young Doctor. ‘How is she— 
how is Mrs. McMahon?” 

“Oh, a lot better than when her father 
left in a flutter. She’s sitting up.” 





“Sitting up?” +The Young Doctor’s voice 
was stern. 

“Oh, bedad, it isn’t fault o’ mine. I told 
her to stay in bed and behave like a woman 
of sense, but she got up while I was out look- 
ing after my chestnut—it’d make a good 
mate to yours there,” he added, pointing 
back to the open door. “The chestnut’s 
had an accident. Well, then Eileen got up 
when I was out; and she wouldn’t go back 
—put her clothes on herself, and sits there 
like a leech in the rocking-chair. It’s the 
first time she’s been stubborn, so I’ve took 
no notice of it. But you’ll have her back, as 
I told her, before she can wink an eye twice. 
There she is—look at her for wilfulness!” 

He spat tobacco juice on the white floor 
and pointed to the room beyond, where, 
facing the door, Eileen McMahon sat with 
eager eyes and a hectic spot on each cheek, 
waiting for the Young Doctor. As he en- 
tered the room she shut her eyes for a mo- 
ment, as though to steady her look, and 
when she opened them again they were ruled 
to calmness and quiet watchfulness. As he 
came forward and bent over her, liowever, 
she shot an appealing glance. He under- 
stood. 

“Wait in the other room,” he said to the 
two men, in a voice that invited obedience, 
“but send the servant girl to me.” 

“She’s out helping with the sick chest- 
nut,” said McMahon. 

“Well, you help with the sick chestnut, 
and send her here,” he said in a compelling 
tone. “I need her, and I don’t need you.” 

There was an instant’s hesitation, then 
the bully disappeared through the outer 
doorway and made for the stables some 
distance away. 

Eileen seemed to listen with every nerve 
in her body, and with eyes shut, till her 
husband’s footsteps were lost to the hear- 
ing, then her body seemed to relax, and 
her wrist shook a little in the cool fingers of 
the Young Doctor as he timed the pulse. 

Presently the cool fingers laid the wrist 
down in her lap. 

“Am I better?” she asked, looking into 
his face. 

“Much better,” he said. ‘“ But how or 
why Ido not know. You are far, far better 
than I expected. Have you had another 
doctor?” he asked cheerily, wondering what 
had made her progress so rapid. 

“Yes, I had another doctor—myself,” she 
said, and her eyes looked into his with confi- 


* Well, you help with the sick chestnut and send the girl to me,” said the Young Doctor in a 
I need her, and I don't need you ™ 


compelling tone. 


dence and eager questioning. “I made up 
my mind to get better as quick as possible, 
because—”’ 

“Because, Doctor or Doctoress, shall 
I call you? Well, because why?” 

“Because I wanted you to do-something 
for me, and you couldn’t do it if I was not 
well enough. See,’’ she added, and with 
a soft swiftness, and without any sudden 
strain, she stood up. 

He had made a motion to stay her, but 
all at once he realized in her the same thing 


working as had moved him when he drove 
his horses at the level crossing. She seemed 
suddenly to have shaken off something, to 
have freed herself, to be facing an open 
country. 

“Yes, I see,” he said gently, “and now sit 
down again.” He did not reach out a hand 
to helpher. He was satisfied that she needed 
no help. She wascuring herself,and strength 
would be given her. She was doing for her- 
self what he could not have done for her. 
Her tortured mind was breaking prison. 
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“Ves?” he said, and waited. 

“You must help me,” she urged, speaking 
swiftly. ‘I can bear it no longer.” 

“What can’t you bear?” he asked, study- 
ing her closely and beginning to feel the 
meaning of her passionate words. And as 
the meaning came to him, his mind seemed 
to flood with a revelation, as light spreads 
over the level plains at dawn—a soft diffu- 
sion that illuminates before it warms a 
naked world. 

“T can’t bear this place any longer—this 
house and all that’s in it. I can’t bear— 
him. It is all shame and misery beyond 
words. I must go. I will not stay. It 
isn’t alone because he’s treated me like a 
brute, but because he is bad—so evil and 
bad besides.” 

He was sorry for her, for her pain, for the 
torture of her young life; yet he felt a kind 
of exultation, too, out of keeping—all out of 
keeping—with his duty as a doctor, as an 
expert of civilization and humanity, with a 
privileged place in the houses of men and 
the inner chambers of women. The man in 
him, however, was submerging the delegate 
of science. 

“What has he—what has McMahon 
done?” he asked eagerly. His conscience 
was searching for some justification of the 
feeling surging up in him for this loveless, 
persecuted wife. 

Her lips became paler, but her voice was 
steady as with a great effort she said: “He 
is a thief, he and his brother, Matt. Horse- 
thieves, yes, that’s it, a gang of them. I 
know it beyond doubt now, and I cannot 
stand it any longer. I am going—to leave 
him forever.” 

His face became flushed, and in his eyes 
was a strange burning. “How will you go? 
You cannot—” 

“T will go with you—you will take me. 
In the night it came to me in my sleep, and 
I waked and knew the way. The way was 
you.” 

His blood beat in his veins like waves of 
fire, and a wild impulse was on him to catch 
her to his breast, so helpless, hurt, and frail 
she seemed, so needing help and pity and 
fending—and love. What had come over 
him? Where had flown that cheerful com- 
posure which had been his marked char- 
acteristic? What was this fever which 
suddenly possessed him? He felt a great 
wave of life—strange new life—swimming 
in his eyes. But his mind saw, too, with its 





trained perception which worked almost 
mechanically, that he was being swept upon 
a sea of madness from which few return to 
haven. He put a sudden hand upon him- 
self. 

““Me—go with me! It is not possible,” he 
said firmly. 

“Tf you will not take me, I do not know 
to whom to turn, and this chance may never 
come again. Something may happen that 
will end everything for me, if you do not 
take me now. I will go—in the night— 
to-night.” 

“No, no, you are ill. You ought to be in 
bed,’” he interjected. ‘You could not—it 
would kill you.” 

“Then, take me—it is all as though God 
had planned it. There are your horses— 
here, lam ready. Oh, have you no wish to 
help me? If you were in such trouble, noth- 
ing could stop me—nothing. I would risk 
everything to help you, I would—” 

She paused, seeing the sudden flame in his 
eyes and knowing what it meant. Her own 
eyes grew blind with fire, too. 

The whole thing burst upon him like a 
flood, yet he felt no surprise, he was not 
shocked or stunned, he was only in a strange 
realm of exaltation. It was all a part of the 
experience he had had at the level crossing. 
It spoke to him like a voice out of the burn- 
ing bush. She seemed as she sat there a 
part of him, as one whom he had always 
known. She was as one who had claims 
upon him for all time. He knew she spoke 
the truth—the everlasting truth. 

She saw that she had conquered. “It 
must be now,” she said. “I am strong 
enough. See.” 

She got up quietly, firmly, walked across 
the room, and came back again. 

“Tf your strength should not hold out 
he said, still holding himself back from say- 
ing that final word which he knew in his 
soul would turn the course of many lives 
and force the hand of destiny. 

She came closer to him, and her great eyes 
looked into his. ‘You will be there. You 
will see me through. I am in your hands— 
body and soul. My body would have died 
without you. If I do not leave this place 
my soul will die. Oh, I cannot feel to him 
—TI never have felt—as a wife should to her 
husband. There was always something be- 
tween, there was always something that 
said, ‘ You do not belong to him—leave him.’ 
And now I musi go. It is not the devil—it 
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is God that tells me so. I have prayed to 
the Virgin, and she has not turned from me, 
but smiled on me. Oh, hour after hour I 
have pleaded with her to help me—and with 
my mother, too! I have asked her. And 
always, always, the answer is, ‘Go, and do 
not return.’ So I am going. I know I am 
right. If you will not take me now—now, 
before he comes back, then I shall go, not 
to-night, but now—now—now!”’ 

She caught up a coat and a soft scarf to 
wind about her head. 

“McMahon may follow,” he said, still 
with his hand upon the lever of life which 
would set in motion so many strange events 
and perilous things. 

“He will follow, but he has no horses like 
yours,” she answered. ‘‘ The chestnut—the 
only one that can go like yours, is lame and 
sick. Once at Askatoon with Father Roche, 
the priest—I will go to him—no one will 
dare touch me. I shall be safe.”” She came 
close tohim. ‘“ You will doit! Oh, yes, you 
will do it,” she said. ‘God told me you 
would do it.” 

Suddenly the lever of fate was sprung. 
His hands caught hers, and with her eyes 
swimming in the flood that was in his 
own, he answered something that had no 
words—like words in the dream she had 
dreamed of him. Then suddenly his mind 
and will asserted themselves in the presence 
of danger. ‘Come! Come quickly,” he 
said with decision. 

They passed into the other room. It all 
seemed to him the one thing to do. That 
he was a doctor, that she was his patient, 
that he was helping a wife to fly from her 
husband—it all had no place in his mind. 
He was doing for her the one thing that 
could serve her. She knew it so. He felt 
it so. There were risks to be taken—well, 
he would take them for her. He had only 
done the safe things in life, the safe, com- 
monplace things. But this was one of the 
sure things—the things that one never 
thinks about, but does. 

He hurried her to the door, Tom Tanna- 
hill following. The old man was laughing 
strangely to himself. 

Together they helped her into the buggy, 
for at the last instant her strength failed her, 
having accomplished what she had set out 
todo. They laid her against the seat with 
a rug at her back, and her father holding 
her shoulders from behind. In a moment 
the gray and the chestnut had swung round 
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and faced homeward. Home was in their 
nostrils, and they swept away from the 
empty house. 

The powers of the gray and chestnut had 
never before been tested so thoroughly. 
They lay down to their work like oarsmen 
fighting for a lead. The soft earth of the 
prairie valley rose at their heels like brown 
surf that rolled away behind them in gentle 
billows which did not hide the view. Fora 
time, however, not one of them looked be- 
hind to see if they were pursued. Eileen 
was the first todo so. She came out of her 
stupor slowly, and then, all at once, straight- 
ened herself as consciousness deepened, and 
turned anxious eyes up the valley. No one 
was to be seen. She sighed, reached a hand 
back to her father, and touched his shoulder 
lovingly. 

‘Tis a head like a Pope ye have on y’r 
shoulders, darlin’, said the old man with 
pride. 

“Don’t shout till you’re out of the 
woods,”’ said the Young Doctor sharply, and 
glanced sideways at the girl. He wanted 
her to be well prepared for danger. He was 
sure that there was great danger. Horse- 
thieves like the McMahons would not 
tamely see their wives carried off in broad 
daylight without making a fight for them. 

The girl-wife’s lips tightened. “I know. I 
was not shouting. I only believe that it’s my 
turn now. It’s been his these three years.” 

“You are Catholic?” the Young Doctor 
asked presently. 


“Toa” 

“ And McMahon also ?” 

“Ta. 

“Then you can’t get a divorce. Your 
church doesn’t allow it.” 

“T will not live with him again. I will 


never go back.” 

“Tt’ll be hard to prevent it.” 

“Tt’ll be hard to make me do it,” she said 
sharply. ‘The world is wide—and eternity 
is wider! I will not go back—never.” 

“He has his rights till they are taken 
away from him by the law.” 

“Then the law must take them away from 
him.” 

“Your church—it says impossible.” 

“The church must shut its eyes, or—lose 
me! I will not go back. I never was hi: 
wife truly. I always felt it so. I felt it 
wrong to live with him from the first. I feel 


it right to leave him. He cannot make mc 
live with him. 


I will have a divorce.” 
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The Young Doctor nodded as though she 
had reached his own conclusions, and a 
smile of determination crossed his face. 
““Where were you married?” he asked. 

“In Montana—over the border.” 

“Tt takes an act of Parliament to get a 
divorce in Canada; it will take about a hun- 
dred dollars to do it in Montana.”’ 

‘“‘Where’s the hunderd to come from, 
darlin’?” whispered the old man. “I 
haven’t got a tin-cint piece.” 

“T have two hundred dollars,” said the 
girl softly. 

“Where did you get it, darlin’?” 

“T sold the two colts I got as a wedding 
present from the United States marshal at 
Bonanza.” 

“Did Bill know, darlin’?” 

“Tf he knew, do you think I’d have the 
two hundred?” she said. She moved into 
an easier position, and the Young Doc- 
tor critically watched her. Suddenly, in 
a simple confidence, her eyes sought his 
questioningly. “I am all right,” she mur- 
mured. ‘What is it?” 

“‘T was wondering for the moment whether 
you could stand the journey to Bonanza 
—to your United States marshal—what’s 
his name?” 

“‘Bonanza—you mean to goto Bonanza?”’ 

“Yes, we must make for over the border 
—but it’s seventeen miles yet, and it’s only 
seven to Askatoon! You'll be safe over the 
border, and can get your divorce, too, if you 
must have it.”’ 

“T want to be free from this slavery and 
cruelty,” she whispered. 

“What’s his name—your United States 
marshal?” 

“‘Starley—John Starley. When he broke 
his leg we nursed him for a week, father and 
me, four years ago.”’ 

“Jonn Starley—I thought so. I know 
him. He’sall right. That’s the game, if we 
can manage it!” 

““What’s to prevent?” she asked, leaning 
forward, and looking into his face eagerly. 

The Young Doctor jerked his head back 
ward. “The two behind—the McMahons. 
They’ll chew us up if they can.” 

“Tt won’t be so easy,” she said hurriedly. 
“T will defend myself.” 


He smiled involuntarily. ‘Well, that’s 


something,” he added, “but suppose they 
show us cold steel?” 

“T have cold steel, too,” she rejoined. 
Again her lips tight- 


“T have a revolver.” 





The Level Crossing 


ened, and it came home to the Young Doctor 
how resolute was her nature, or how ill treat- 
ment had given it the resolution of despair. 

He glanced around quickly, as though by 
instinct, though they could hear nothing but 
the beat of the horses’ hoofs. Her glance 
followed his, and the old man’s came after. 

Neither spoke, but the old man whispered 
to himself. He was praying to be delivered 
from Bill and Matt McMahon, who were 
now coming down the valley as hard as their 
raw-boned bays could bring them, and lash- 
ing the horses as they came. 

“They can’t keep that up long,” said the 
Young Doctor, almost cheerily. He chirped 
to his team, which were going like piston- 
rods, and not yet sweating a hair. 

Again and again they looked back, and at 
last they could hear the shouts of Bill 
McMahon, who with hat off was shrieking 
maledictions. As they came nearer Eileen 
drew the pistol from her pocket. She meant 
what she had said. Far back in her eyes 
was horror and misery, but a wild light of 
daring was in them, too; and though her 
fingers trembled with weakness, she would 
be game to the last. 

Ahead of them now was the level crossing, 
and not far behind were the avenging twain. 
It was now as grave a crisis as could well be 
faced, and the Young Doctor’s brow was 
set, his lips were like clamped steel, his 
muscles tense with expectancy and will- 
power. He was cool and calculating, and in 
his mind were plans which would be depend- 
ent on the circumstances of the moment. 
Somehow the situation did not strike him as 
strange. It was as though he had long been 
prepared for it, had long been responsible 
for the girl beside him. It was as though 
he had faced a level crossing with her before. 
And now, as he glanced from her delicate 
pale face and wondrous blue eyes, ringed 
with a still deeper blue of pain, to the level 
crossing, he was conscious of the appearance 
of another factor in the equation. Round 
the wood of pines to the left came again, as 
was the case an hour ago or more, a railway 
train—a freight-train. It snaked its way 
heavily down, snorting as it came,’ an ap- 
parently endless stretch of trucks. 

Fate had, as she always does, given her 
signal to the mortal or mortals who were to 
face the stroke of trial. The Young Doctor 
almost laughed aloud, it was so grotesque, 
so almost automatically rigid in its event. 
His eyes measured the distance between 
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themselves and the level crossing and be- 
tween the train and the level crossing. The 
train would not stop for them; then they 
must stop, or they must pass the crossing 
before the freight-train reached it. 

But to stop was fatal. The crisis would 
be on them. All at once the Young Doctor 
chirped again to his horses, and his lips 
twitched with an almost happy excitement. 

If they got across before the train reached 
the crossing, and ahead of the McMahons, 
their pursuers would have to wait until the 
almost endless train went past. And just 
beyond, a little way, was a curve in the trail 
before the road which went to Askatoon and 
the road which went over the border into 
Montana separated. If the McMahons 
were detained, and could not see which way 
they went, they would be sure to take the 
road to Askatoon. 

Here was as desperate a gamble as three 
people ever faced. 

The girl did not speak. She understood, 
as though it had been written for her. Her 
pain and lassitude suddenly left her, and 
she watched the struggle with eyes shifting 
from the level crossing to the fierce pursuers 
behind. The freight train neither slackened 
nor quickened its pace. Why should it? 
What should the engine-driver know of this 
race for life and freedom! It wound rigidly, 
laboriously on, not very slow, and yet seem- 
ingly a laggard. 

Suddenly the Young Doctor touched his 
horses with the lash, and chirped loudly to 
them. They sprang forward like deer. It 
seemed impossible that they could clear the 
crossing before the train reached it. The 
old man closed his eyes and crept down into 
the box of the buggy in terror, but the girl 
and the Young Doctor kept their eyes on the 
engine and the horses. Againthelashleaped 
out softly, and again the horses sprang for- 
ward. The girl saw a huge black thing, 
like some monster of a dream of dawn rise 
menacing before her misty eyes; there was 
a strange, sharp rattle, a slight jar, from 
which the buggy lurched, and then the 
train went rolling on behind them, having 
caught the rim of the rear wheel as they 
cleared the pass of death. 

For an instant she was unconscious; then 
she heard the Young Doctor murmuring 
softly to his horses, and quieting them with 
tender touches of the long whip-handle, 
while they still sped on with slackened pace. 

“The McMahons ’Il have to wait till the 


train passes,”’ said the Young Doctor with 
a triumphant gleam in his eyes. ‘They 
can’t go round, and they won’t be able to see 
the way we take beyond the bend there!” 

The girl clasped his arm. ‘You are 
wonderful!” she said. ‘‘God is good. Ah! 
but it was so near!” 

“Tt was a close shave certainly,” said the 
Young Doctor; ‘but I did it once before 
to-day, and now I know why. I’m getting 
superstitious.” 

“Once before to-day?” 

He explained it all quickly. “It looks 
as though it had all been arranged before- 
hand, to give us a chance,” he said in a low 
voice. 

She did not reply, but her eyes swept his 
face in a kind of admiration which had 
nothing really to do with the admiration of 
a woman for a man; and then the tears stole 
down her cheeks, and fell unheeded in her 
lap. Presently she dashed them away, 
however, and looked back at the train. 

She could hear a shouting, hear Bill 
McMahon’s voice cursing. ‘‘Oh, see!” she 
said presently, and her tears became almost 
laughter suddenly. ‘‘The train’s stopped. 
They'll have to go round—or wait.” 

“T always said Bill’s swearing would stop 
a train,” chuckled old Tom Tannahill. 
“* Sic semper tyrannis!’” 

In another five minutes they had taken the 
forest road to the border, leaving to the left 
another forest road which led to Askatoon, 
and this road the horse-thieves took. 

When the Young Doctor, Eileen, and her 
father halted at the door of U. S. Marshal 
Starley in Bonanza, the marshal was at 
home. ‘‘You’ve come to the right shop, 
little lady,” he said to Eileen, as he carried 
her into the house in his great arms. 

The next morning the Young Doctor 
bade Eileen good-by. 

“But you'll come back—you’ll come 
back?” she said, her eyes pleading with his. 

“Oh, he’ll come back, all right, little 
lady,” said U. S. Marshal Starley with a 
knowing laugh. ‘He'll come back when I 
give him the tip. But I’ve got to do what 
I’ve got to do first.” 

He wrung the Young Doctor’s hand. 

“T’ll be waiting and watching for the two 
McMahons,” he added. “I hope they’ll 
come. I’m wanting them bad.” 

When the Young Doctor looked back at 
a turning in the trail Eileen was still at the 
door. She waved a hand to him. 


The next story by Sir Gilbert Parker, entitled ‘‘The Three McMahons and Another,’’ 
will appear in the August issue. 
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When I reached home I asked Doris why she had gone to luncheon with a man without asking my 
permission. She looked at me with a triumphant half-smile. ‘And do you ask my per- 





mission before making appointments with women?™ she queried sarcastically 


Why I Left My Wife 


Rarely has a story brought such a flood of letters as ‘* Why I Left My Husband ’’— 
the story by Mrs. Van de Water published in the April Cosmopolitan. Most of the 
men who wrote in seemed to think the story did not give husbands a fair deal. 
They wanted the other side of the picture. So here it is—by the same author 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


CAN say truthfully that Doris and I 
loved each other when we married. 
Heaven knows, there was no need for 
either of us to marry if we did not 
want to. Doris could have had any one of 
several eligibles whom she kept dangling 
after her—never quite refusing a man until 
he insisted upon her taking him or leaving 
him; while I was very well satisfied with 





my life as a bachelor physician with enough 
money to keep me comfortable until I made 
a success of my practice. And, as to him 
that hath is usually given, so, as I was not 
dependent for bread and butter upon the 
practice of medicine, I was soon earning 
enough from my profession to put jam on 
my bread and to buy the “gilt-edged” 
quality of butter. To drop the metaphor, 
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I had a handsomely furnished office, and 
lived with my mother. I spent many even- 
ings at my club, and had a goodly number of 
friends. Altogether, my life was a comfort- 
able one in every way—until I fell in love. 
Then I thought I could never be happy un- 
less Doris married me. Perhaps I would not 
have been. Who knows? Had Adam 
never taken the bite of the apple which Eve 
offered him he would always have longed for 
the sweetness which he thought it con- 
tained—and would have felt that he had let 
slip a precious opportunity. It was not 
until his eyes were opened by the taste of the 
fruit from the tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil that he saw his mistake—perhaps 
not until he had to provide clothes for Eve. 
He would have been satisfied with one suit for 
himself, but no doubt Eve needed a different 
garment—even when made of fig-leaves 
for morning, afternoon, and evening. 

I do not mean to be frivolous; but in con- 
templating the follies in one’s life one must 
Jaugh—or curse. 

Doris used to say that was the way with 
me, that I took myself, and her, too seriously 
at times, and, at other times, too lightly. 
I was “‘too serious’? when I looked grave 
over some of her thoughtless acts. I was 
“too careless’? when I saw things in their 
proper values, and did not think it a genuine 
calamity if a woman had to wear the same 
gown to the same house on two consecutive 
occasions. 

I think I found it hard at first to accept 
gravely my wife’s viewpoint in such matters. 
I was not accustomed to her type of woman, 
for my mother was one of the practical, old- 
fashioned kind. She liked handsome things 
and bought them when she needed them, 
but never ‘because of a passing notion. 
When she selected her wardrobe for the sea- 
son, she counted the cost beforehand, kept 
well within the limit set by herself, and got 
all that she would require until another 
change of seasons. Not so Doris. The 
first winter of our marriage, in spite of the 
fact that she had an elaborate trousseau, she 
found it necessary to purchase several new 
gowns, the price of each making me open 
my eyes wide in wonder. But when I saw 
my wife in what she termed these ‘“‘ heavenly 
creations” I had to acknowledge that her 
taste was perfect, and that she became her 
clothes admirably. 

I never thought Doris vain until we had 
been married for some months, and even 








then I considered her vanity but the innocent 
and natural pleasure of a woman in her good 
looks. She certainly was good to look at. 
She knew it, and so did other people, but I 
think what made her attractive to the oppo- 
site sex was a certain charm, a piquancy, 
that was more winsome than beauty would 
have been. She was fair, with a round, 
pretty figure, and a clear complexion. I 
have been told that blondes do not ‘wear 
well’; but Doris knew how to coax art to 
supplement nature. But of that later. 

All married people have their little squab- 
bles, their little differences of opinion, I sup- 
pose, and I regarded the arguments and dis- 
putes that my wife and I had as part and 
parcel of every wedded life. For the first 
year or two we were very well satisfied with 
each other, and with our new surroundings. 
We had a pretty apartment, and the novelty 
of having her own home and of entertaining 
as a matron prevented my wife’s being dis- 
satisfied, or longing for the liberty of spin- 
sterhood. 

As a physician I had, of course, a right 
and a duty to keep professional business to 
myself, but as I did not mention this fact to 
Doris until an issue was raised, she did not 
know how much or how little I told her of 
my private affairs. When we had been 
married about eighteen months, however, 
I had occasion to express my views upon the 
subject. A patient sent me a letter which 
came when I was out. This patient chanced 
also to be a friend of my wife’s, and when 
Doris saw her handwriting on the envelope 
she jumped to the conclusion that the writer 
had made a mistake and that the letter was 
meant for her. So she opened it. In do- 
ing this she did not tear the envelope, as the 
flap did not adhere tightly, and came un- 
fastened easily, without marring the paper. 
When Doris had read the letter, which was 
a request that I call, professionally, the fol- 
lowing evening, she simply touched the 
envelope-flap with a drop of mucilage, and 
closed it, putting the letter with other mail 
on my office-table. Naturally I did not 
mention the matter of her friend’s indisposi- 
tion to Doris. In fact, I knew that the 
patient was averse to having anyone know 
of it. So when, at dinner the next evening, 
Doris remarked, ‘“‘I suppose you are going 
over to the Clarksons’ to-night?” I started 
slightly, then recovered myself. 

“Ah! Mrs. Clarkson told you she had 
sent for me, did she?” I commented. 
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My wife smiled and said nothing. Later, 
when I referred to the matter in talking to 
Mrs. Clarkson, saying that, of course, I had 
not felt at liberty to mention her illness to 
my wife until I learned that she had heard of 
it from the patient herself, I was informed 
that I was mistaken, and that nobody but 
the patient and her husband knew that she 
was not perfectly well. 

Suspecting that my wife had opened my 
mail, I reproached her with having done so. 
She reminded me that, not knowing I was the 
Clarksons’ physician, it was quite natural 
that she should have made the mistake of 
thinking that the letter addressed in her 
friend’s handwriting was meant for her, and 
that the “Dr.” on the envelope had been 
written in error. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what you had 
done?” I demanded sharply. 

She tossed her head. ‘Well, if you 
must know, because I was afraid 
you would scold—as you are 
doing now. You see, I was 
right in my fears.” 

“But why couldn’t you be 
frank about it?” 

“T have told you why—for 
fear you would be angry.” 

“After this,’ I said 
sternly, “be careful to 
let my mail alone.” 

She raised her eye- 
brows. ‘‘Oh, are you 
in the habit of 
getting letters you 
do not dare show 
to your wife?” 

“Don’t be 
silly!” I ex- 
claimed. “Every 
physician is in 
honor bound to 
keep his patients’ 
confidences. And 
if Mrs. Clarkson 
had a finger-ache, 

I would have no 
right to mention 
it.” 

She flushed an- 
grily. “All of 
which gives a phy- 
sician the oppor- 
tunity to do just 
as he pleases, and 
to conceal it all 
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under the cloak of professional honor!” she 
retorted, and swept out of the room with the 
air of a tragedy-queen. 

I did not see that it would better matters 
to refer to the subject again, so I ignored it. 
But in her heart Doris never forgot it. 

A week later I chanced to see lying at my 
wife’s plate one morning a letter addressed 
to her in the handwriting of a man whom I 
knew, and who was an occasional caller at 
our home. I supposed that when Doris 
came down to breakfast she would explain 
the letter to me. Instead, she opened it, 
glanced over it, refolded it, returned it to its 
envelope, and opened and read the rest of 
her correspondence. As I was leaving the 
house, she remarked, carelessly, 

“Shall you be at home to luncheon?” 

I replied that I expected to be. “Why?” 










“Must I stop having good times just because I am married? Oh, I am 
miserable!“ She flung herself, face downward, among her 
pillows, and began to sob 
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“Katie will take care of you,” she in- 
formed me, ‘‘for I shall not be in.” 

“Ah!” I said, “I did not know that you 
had anything on hand for this morning.”’ 

“T am lunching down-town with a 
friend,” she replied briefly. 

My pride kept me from asking any ques- 
tions, and at the time it did not occur to me 
that there was any connection between Jack 
Moore’s letter and the circumstance of the 
luncheon engagement. 

At dinner that evening I asked Doris if 
she had had a pleasant day. 

“Very,” she answered, and changed the 
subject. 

The next day one of my patients men- 
tioned, carelessly and innocently, that she 
had seen my “pretty wife lunching with 
Mr. Moore yesterday.” I did not betray 
my surprise, but when I reached home I 
asked Doris why she had gone to luncheon 
with a man without asking my permission. 
She looked at me with a triumphant half- 
smile. 

“And do you ask my permission before 
you make appointments with women?” she 
queried sarcastically. 

I strove to speak calmly. ‘‘Do try to be 
sensible, Doris! You know that profes- 
sional engagements are very different from 
social affairs.” 

“Yes, and yet you have upon several oc- 
casions remained to take a meal with a 
patient when you happened to be calling 
near the luncheon or dinner hour. I do not 
suppose that you talked professional mat- 
ters all during meal-time, did you? Well, 
then, I do not see the difference between 
your actand mine. In both cases the eating 
was a social function, nothing more.”’ 

“Tt is not that I object-so much to your 
going with a man to luncheon,” I explained, 
“but I dislike the fact that you went with 
Jack Moore, about whom there are ugly 
stories afloat, and from whom I do not wish 
you to accept favors. And you went with 
him secretly.”’ 

“Well, it was not very secretly, as one of 
your pure-minded patients saw it and was 
able to run to you with the story about your 
wife.” 

“She took it for granted that I knew all 
about it,” I protested. 

Doris laughed disagreeably. ‘“‘Oh, how 
gullible you are, Tom! You are ready to 


impute pure motives to everybody but to 
your wife.” 
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I did not ask her not to go to luncheon 
again with men, for I was sure that if I did 
she would go when she chose, only would say 
nothing to me about it. So, after assuring 
her once more that the man in question and 
her secretiveness were what worried me, I 
changed the subject, and we were soon chat- 
ting of indifferent matters. 


My wife and my mother were never inti- 
mate. I am sure that my mother tried to 
think of Doris as a daughter, but they had 
little in common, except their love for me— 
and that is not often a bond of union be- 
tween a man’s wife and his mother. I be- 
lieve that Doris meant to do her duty by her 
mother-in-law, and, as she saw it, this con- 
sisted in going to call on the older woman 
every few weeks, as she would have called 
upon a chance acquaintance. Once I 
blurted out my thought on this subject. 

“Really, Doris,” I said, “I don’t see why 
you can’t be more like a daughter to my 
mother. Why don’t you go oftener to see 
the dear old lady?”’ 

“Because I go as often as I want to now,” 
was the bland response, which left me too 
much surprised at its calm finality to say 
anything more. 

Of course I went to see my mother when- 
ever I could, and soon I learned not to men- 
tion many of these calls, for Doris had a nag- 
ging way of objecting tothem. Each after- 
noon, after my round of visits, as I turned 
toward home, I would glance at my watch as 
I neared my mother’s house, and if I had 
time I would run in and chat for a while. 
A week after the conversation just recorded 
I was warming my chilled hands at my 
mother’s cheery grate-fire when the tele- 
phone in her hall rang sharply. I was 
wanted on the wire. 

It was my wife who was speaking. She 
had reached home ten minutes before, ex- 
pecting to find me there, as my office-hours 
had already begun. The maid had told her 
that I had been called up three times by one 
person, as I was wanted on an urgent case. 

“Tt just occurred to me,”’ added Doris, 
“that perhaps you were at your mother’s, 
although I could hardly believe it, as you 
called there only yesterday afternoon.” 

Perhaps the fact that the telephone was 
between us made it easier for me to say, 
“T am here many afternoons.” 

“‘So I suppose,” came the sharp retort, 
“but I have only guessed at the fact. I did 
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not know that your mother was one of those 
patients about whom professional etiquette 
demands you to keep silence.” 

I hung up the receiver without answering. 
But I did not escape the reckoning that my 
wife had in store for me. That evening, 
over our coffee, 
she remarked, 

“Tom, I wish 
you would pay 
more attention 
to business.” 

I looked my 
amazement. 

“Yes,’’ she 
continued, “I 
do! This after- 
noon you might 
have missed a 
good big consul- 
tation fee just by 
stopping to see 
your mother.” 

“There are 
some things I 
care more for 
than money,” 
I remarked 
illogically. 

“T know it!” 
she exclaimed. 
“ AndI think it’s 
pretty hard on 
me that you do 
not earn all the 
money that you 
might. Don’t 
you suppose 
that I would like 
to have the 
things that rich 
doctors’ wives 
have?” 

I set down 
my cup and 
gazed at her 
incredulously. 

“Oh, yes,” 
she went on, “I mean what Isay! You think 
just because I don’t speak of such things that 
I never wish J had a motor-car, and trained 
servants, and a private house, and lots of 
handsome clothes! I tell you, Tom, those 
are the things that make life worth while.” 

“And is not your life worth while?” 
I asked. 

“Of course you think it is because I am 
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That she doubted me to the extent of watching me was proved 
one day when I came suddenly upon her reading a letter 
which I had left, inadvertently, upon the hall table. 

She started and tried to conceal her action 
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married to you!” she burst forth. “ But’ 
what have I? An apartment, when I want 
a house; two servants, when I want a half- 
dozen—as other women have; a trolley-car 
or a taxicab to ride in, when I want my own 
motor; one new dress where I really need 
a half-dozen!” 
_ “Perhaps,” I 
said coldly, 
“you may some 
day, have all 
these things, but 
it will not be 
until I am an 
older man. If 
you loved me 
you would be 
willing to wait 
and be patient.” 
I pushed my 
chair back and 
left the table. I 
simply did not 
dare remain 
longer in the 
room with my 
wife. My tem- 
per is quick and 
hot, and the 
only way in 
which I can 
control it is to 
get away alone 
with it. I had 
had time to be 
come calm 
when, an hour 
later, Doris 
opened the door 
of the library 
where I sat read- 
ing. She had 
taken off her 
dress and wore 
in its stead a 
soft, pink, silky, 
clinging wrap- 
per, with big, 
loose sleeves; her light hair was unbound and 
hanging over her shoulders; her cheeks were 
flushed, and she seemed like a beautiful 
little girl as she came straight across the 
room and sank down on her knees by me. 
She laid her soft arms about my neck and 
pressed her warm cheek to mine. 
“Dear Tom,” she said softly, “I was very 
horrid, and cross, and piggy to-night, and 
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Ignoring his outstretched hand, I strode to the door and flung it open, pointing to it with quivering finger. 
“Get out of here, you cur!” I exclaimed. He justified my use of the epithet by obeying silently 
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Iam sorry. Won’t you please forgive me? 
For I love you, Tom, and even if you were 
as poor as—a newspaper man’’—with a 
gurgling laugh—‘‘I would love you just as 
much as I do now.” 

I gathered her into my arms and kissed 
her. After all, she was only a child in ex- 
perience and thought, I said to myself, and 
I forgave her as I would have done had she 
been four years old. 

She perched contentedly on my knees and 
talked, running her fingers through my hair. 
“Really, Tom, I think one thing that makes 
me so horrid and fretful is because I am 
worried. I need some new clothes dread- 
fully.” 

‘““Many of them?” I asked, remembering 
sundry obligations I must meet the first of 
the month. 

“Well, several,” she laughed. ‘And 
now that I am trying to be good I think 
I ought to make a confession to you, Tom.” 

“Go ahead!” I said. 

“Well, I really need a new street-dress, 
and a reception-gown, and, besides that, an 
evening gown, but I did not want to bother 
you about all this when you have so much 
on your mind, so I just ordered one of them 
—the reception-gown—without saying any- 
thing to you aboutit. It is made so hand- 
somely that it will do for an evening gown, 
too, except upon very swell occasions. 
And, Tom, it is really a beauty!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” I said dryly. 

““Now, dear, don’t put on that voice,’’ she 
pleaded, with a pretty pout. ‘You have 
often told me to tell you the truth about 
things, and I forced myself to do this to- 
night, even though you had been cross at 
dinner. And you must appreciate that it 
wasn’t easy.” 

I did, for the moment, and again I kissed 
her. ‘“‘How much was the dress, darling?”’ 
I asked. 

She named the sum, and I repressed the 
start that almost betrayed my dismay. I 
never have gotten used to the exorbitant 
cost of women’s clothes. 

“Well, dear,” I said gently, “your old 
husband is not so poor that he can’t pay for 
a really pretty dress for you, especially when 
you have come to him of your own accord 
and ‘fessed up’ your extravagance.” 

She gave a sigh of relief that touched me. 
Was the child really afraid of me? She 


drew my head to her breast for a moment, 
Lin- 


kissed me softly, and went up-stairs. 
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gering to lock my office-door, my eyes fell 


upon the calendar above my desk. This 
was the last night of the month. To- 


morrow, the first, the bills would all come in. 
To-morrow’s mail would have brought to 
me the knowledge of Doris’s latest extrava- 
gance even if she had not told me of it 
to-night. I record, without shame, that I 
muttered “Hell!” under my breath as I 
turned out the office-light. 


The above episode was still fresh in my 
mind when, a few evenings later, as I was 
starting out to attend a dinner of my medi- 
cal club, I knocked at the door of my wife’s 
room to bid her good-by. Before she could 
reply I turned the knob and entered. She 
stood, fully dressed, before her long mirror, 
surveying herself approvingly. She wore 
a costume which I had never seen before, 
a gorgeous affair, cut low in the neck, and 
with filmy lace veiling the upper part of her 
shapely arms. 

‘My new reception-gown, the one I told 
you of,” she said in reply to my inquiring 
look. 

“Oh, are you going out this evening?” 
I asked, in surprise. 

“No. _ I’ve invited a friend to dinner,” 
she replied hastily, as she hurried from the 
room to give her maid some forgotten direc- 
tions. She was gone before I could ask for 
further particulars, and she lingered so long 
in the kitchen or dining-room that I could 
not wait until her return without being late 
for my engagement. As I stepped from the 
elevator of our apartment-house I came 
face to face with Richard Clarkson, the 
husband of the patient whom I have already 
mentioned. A vague wonder crossed my 
mind as I nodded to him, as to whom he was 
going to visit in our building. He wore, I 
also noted, his evening clothes. Then the 
matter passed from my mind. 

Nor did I think of it again until I stepped 
into my wife’s room when I came home at 
twelve o’clock that night. She lay in bed, 
propped among her pillows; the electric 
bulb above her threw a strong light upon the 
French novel she was reading and upon her 
unnaturally flushed face. She had been 
eating marrons glacés from a huge box of 
these sweetmeats that stood on the table by 
her bed. Glancing at them, I remembered 
that they cost a dollar and a half a pound, 
and noted that the box before me must hold 
easily four pounds. 
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“Who has been spreading chestnuts at 
your feet in lieu of roses?”’ I asked teasingly, 
thinking, first of all, of one or two women 
friends who had an abundance of money and 
were fond of humoring my wife’s love for 
sweets. 

“Oh, a friend of mine,” she said lightly, 
and straightway began asking meabout what 
kind of an evening I had had, who was at 
the dinner, etc. It was not until I arose 
from the easy chair into which I hadthrown 
myself that it occurred to me to inquire, 

“By the way, who dined with you to- 
night?” 

For a moment she hesitated, then made 
an effort and said frankly, “Mr. Clarkson.” 

“Clarkson!” I gasped. 

“Pray, why not?” asked my wife defi- 
antly. 

“But how does he happen to dine with 
you, and how do you happen to let him, 
a married man, dine alone with you?” 

Her face hardened. ‘‘And how,’ she 
asked, irutating my manner, “do you hap- 
pen to dine with Mrs. Clarkson, and how 
does she, a married woman, happen to let 
you dine alone with her?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” I exclaimed. ‘‘I 
should think that even you, with yur shal- 
low comprehension, would see, when I have 
explained it to you dozens of times, that 
there is a difference between a physician 
accepting an invitation to remain to dinner 
at a house at which he is calling and his 
wife deliberately asking a married man to 
dine with her when she knows her husband 
is going to be out until nearly midnight! 
Did he bring you these bonbons?”’ I asked 
suspiciously, as my eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on the box beside her. 

oes”? 

I stood looking down at her, The white 
light over her bed showed me that, although 
when angry or frightened Doris usually 
became pale, the vivid rose in her cheeks had 
not faded. Before she could suspect my 
intention I turned quickly to her dressing- 
table, poured some violet toilet water upon 
my handkerchief, and, as quickly, bent 
over my wife and wiped her cheek with it. 
The handkerchief was stained with pink. I 
showed it to her and sneered: 

“Painting, eh? I suppose that the com- 
plexion you wear for your husband is not 
quite strong and vivid enough for one of 
your men friends? How long since you 
adopted the ‘making-up’ business?” 





She sat up in bed, her eyes flashing. 
“You are rude and unjust!” she exclaimed. 
“How long is it since you qualified as a 
censor of morals? I know at least a half- 
dozen women whom you admire who ‘make 
up,’ as you are pleased to call it. Perhaps 
if I had less to worry me, more luxuries— 
such as most women have—I might not be 
losing my complexion and need not resort 
to things that are, after all, harmless, to 
make myself presentable! See here, Tom, 
what harm is there in it? And why can’t 
I live my own life as you live yours? Must 
I stop having good times just because I am 
married? Oh, Iam miserable!” She flung 
herself, face downward, among her pillows, 
and began to sob. 


My anger left me as suddenly as it had 


come. I sat on the side of the bed and 
tried to make the excited woman listen to 
reason. “Child,” I said, ‘are you miser- 
able, really, or are you only angry when you 
say these things? I want you to be happy, 
and I do not want to be hard upon you.” 
I saw that she was listening, and I contin- 
ued: “I give you all that I can afford to 
give you. I wish I could let you have 
everything that money can buy; but, you 
see, I am not a rich man.” 

“There are other things that money 
won’t buy that you might give me, and 
don’t!” she exclaimed. 

‘“What do you mean?”’ 

“That you can always find time to go to 
your medical club, and to see your mother, 
and to go here, there, and everywhere, while 
I must amuse myself. You know as well as 
I do that I want you to make as many calls 
as you can, for they mean business. But 
there are lots of other places you go, and, 
I warrant, have a good time, too, while I can 
stay at home, and then get scolded if I have 
a nice man friend here to dinner.”’ 

It was useless to try to make her under- 
stand, but I made one more attempt. 
“Doris, why can’t you tell me the truth 
about these things? Why didn’t you tell 
me you had asked Clarkson here to dinner 
to-night?” 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me when you dined 
with his wife?”’ was the prompt reply. 

We were simply arguing around in a cir- 
cle, and I knew it. So I said nothing for 
a moment, but sat looking in perplexity at 
the woman who, after five years of marriage, 
I knew less well than I had thought I did 
when we were first engaged. And, as I 
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gazed, her mood changed. She turned to- 
ward me and held out her hand. 

“Dear Tom,” she quavered, “don’t !gok 
at me like that! Even if I do like to have 
a good time, you know I love you. Really, 
Tom, I may be silly, yet I never loved any 
other man in all the world except you. 
But ”’—beseechingly—‘“ other men are lots 
of fun, and I do like the good time and nice 
things they give me!” 

“T suppose you do,” I said brusquely, 
“and I suppose you can’t help it. That’s 
the worst of it. I am too tired to talk any 
more now. I advise you to put out your 
light and go to sleep, but, for Heaven’s sake, 
first get up and wash that pink mess off 
your face!” 

And thus the matter ended, for that time, 
at least. 

With all her seeming heedlessness, Doris 
was a dainty housekeeper and took good 
care of our home. Her table was excellent, 
her servants were well managed, and she, 
herself, supervised the entire ménage. She 
loved dearly to entertain, and was, of 
course, extravagant in her tastes, but Inever 
complained of the expensive dishes which 
she liked to set before our guests, nor of the 
elaborate dinners and luncheons which she 
took pride in giving. 

As the months passed I got more and 
more into the habit of spending any spare 
evenings I might have with my mother. 
She rested me, and Doris was often out 
with some of her friends. One of these—a 
woman whom I suspected that my wife cul- 
tivated’on account of her wealth—had a box 
at the opera one night each week. She 
always invited Doris to accompany her on 
these occasions, and made much of her. 
One night Doris gave this friend a dinner in 
our home, to which she invited several inti- 
mates. Of course I must be present, and, 
as I watched my wife, I was not surprised 
that she was popular among these people. 
She was bright and tactful in conversation 
and a charming hostess. I did not know 
until later who had sent her the superb cor- 
sage bouquet of rare orchids which she wore, 
and would have fancied it a gift from the 
guest of honor had I not heard her say in 
a stage ‘aside’ to Doris as she bade her 
good-night, 

“T suppose you expect me to think that 
your good-looking husband sent you those”’ 
—touching the flowers lightly —“ but I have 
my suspicions!”’ 
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Doris laughed gaily, but said nothing. I 
asked her afterward if a man had sent them 
to her, and she said stiffly, “Yes.” I did 
not inquire who it was, although I sus- 
pected that, in spite of my interdict, it was 
Jack Moore.’ Later I saw the empty 
flower-box on Doris’s dressing-table, with 
Jack’s card lying by it. I voiced no protest. 
I was tired, and hated scenes more and more 
with each passing month. All men liked 
Doris, I told myself, and love of admiration 
was a passion with her. Why quarrel 
about it? 

All during that winter Mrs. Clarkson suf- 
fered with a nervous trouble that made it 
necessary for her to consult me often. One 
of the exciting causes of her condition, I 
shrewdly suspected, was the fact that she 
and her husband were growing steadily 
apart. Perhaps he did not understand a 
woman of her sensitive nature, perhaps her 
mercurial temperament irritated him, for he 
was calm and unimaginative. All doctors 
know his type—the well, strong, robust man 
who is angered by tears and exasperated by 
a woman’s nervous fancies. Once or twice 
I had attempted to make him see that his 
wife’s health was in danger, but as long as 
she was up and about he attributed her 
depression and excitability to ‘“ whims.” 
When her nervous attacks would threaten 
her, the sufferer would send for me to give 
her some quieting prescription or to reason 
her out of the “horrors” that were sympto- 
matic of her nervous condition. She was 
very young, and I was heartily sorry for her. 
She had no relative in our large city, and 
was too proud to take ordinary friends into 
her confidence. Some one—possibly Clark- 
son himself—mentioned to my wife that this 
one of my patients was very dependent upon 
me. Of course Doris spoke to me of it. 

“To my way of thinking,” she said, “a 
popular young physician should be very 
careful not to get himself talked about.” 

“Tf people are looking for evil they will 
find it everywhere,” I affirmed. ‘And the 
physician in the discharge of his duties 
should be above the fear of such gossip.” 

“T note,” Doris reminded me, “that a 
physician is not always ‘above the fear of 
such gossip’ when his wife is having an inno- 
cent pleasure.”’ 

“A woman must always avoid the appear- 
ance of evil,” I asserted dogmatically. 

“Unless she happens to be Helen Clark- 
son,” commented Doris. “But perhaps you 
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fancy that the mud-guard of your profes- 
sional purity will keep her from getting spat- 
tered and besmirched.” 

Her sarcasm cut me, and I set my teeth in 
my effort to maintain silence. 

‘Ah, well!” added my wife, after a pause, 
and with a shrug, “it must be very nice to 
be a man, and do just as one pleases!” 

Her lip quivered, and, seeing that she was 
unhappy, I explained to her the situation as 
dispassionately and fully as I could. 

“You know, Doris,” I assured her, ‘that 
I am always, and everywhere, faithful to 
you.” 

I spoke the truth. Other women might 
awaken my admiration, my chivalry, my 
passing interest, but I was at heart loyal to 
my wife. 

That she doubted me to the extent of 
watching me was proved one day when I 
came suddenly upon her reading a letter 
which I had left, inadvertently, upon the 
hall table. She started and tried to conceal 
her action. 

“What are you deing?” I demanded. 

“T found this letter here, on the hall table, 
instead of on your desk where you usually 
leave your mail, and Ithought you had left it 
here for me to read, but as soon as I began 
it I saw my mistake, and did not read more 
than the first line,” she said, avoiding my 
eyes. 

I knew that she lied, but a man does not 
tell his wife a truth of that kind—unless he 
is very angry. 

When I was alone, I glanced again over 
the letter. It was from Mrs. Clarkson, say- 
ing that she was worried about a matter that 
concerned her closely, and would call at my 
office at six o’clock that evening. 

By the time she came the fact that Doris 
must know of the appointment had slipped 
from my mind, but away down in my inner 
consciousness was a feeling of resentment 
that she had read my letter. Man is a com- 
plex being, and it may be that the contrast 
between her scheming and uncandid ways 
and the frank, open manner of my patient 
made me especially gentle to the latter 
when she called. She had come to confide 
to me that she felt she must get away from 
town for a while, and to ask me to suggest 
to her a quiet resort. We talked the matter 
over, and she had risen to leave when she 
said: 

“T hate to go on a journey alone, yet my 
husband has not the time to accompany me, 





even if he wanted to. Then, too, he thinks 
me so silly, as I suppose I am. He can’t 
comprehend why I have such foolish notions, 
and I try to control them; but, oh, I get so 


frightened!” 


Perhaps to the sympathetic physician 
there are few things more pathetic than the 
unreasoning fear of a half-sick, nervous 
woman. As I looked into this woman’s 
tired eyes, and remembered all she had been 
through, and all that she must bear alone, I 
stretched out both hands to her. 

‘Poor child!” I said, “you poor girl!” 

She dropped her head on my shoulder with 
a sob. She seemed so young and so help- 
less that, instinctively, I laid my hand on her 
bowed head. 

“T know it is hard, dear,’’ I whispered. 
“T know all about it.” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. ‘Thank God you do! 
If I go away, how shall I get on without 
you!” 

A rustle at the door made me look up. 
My wife stood there. She had turned the 
knob noiselessly and entered the room, 
Before I could speak she was gone. 

When the last patient for that evening 
had left my office my wife asked me if she 
might see me alone. Her manner was cold, 
her eyes hard. She sat down in my desk- 
chair, and I stood in front of her. I was 
angry; so was she. I waited for her to speak. 

“Tom,” she began, ‘‘I wish to say to you 
that you will have to carry on—affairs— 
such as you have with Mrs. Clarkson some- 
where else than in your own home. You 
know that I saw what took place this 
evening.” 

I held my temper in check, as I asked, 
“Do you think that scene requires an ex- 
planation?” 

“No! Anyone can understand a scene 
like that, unless he has a purer mind than 
most people.” 

“Than you have, you mean?” I asked 
bitterly. 

She flushed hotly, but went on, “As long 
as I am your wife I will not be insulted by 
having these things happen where the serv- 
ants may come in upon them.” 

I tried to speak calmly. “You are labor- 
ing under a misapprehension, Doris. On 
my own account IJ care nothing, but for the 
sake of a good woman I wish you to under- 
stand —” 

She interrupted me, springing to her feet 
and confronting me. “I tell you I under- 
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stand it well enough!” she exclaimed. 
‘““When a woman has her head on a married 
man’s shoulder, and is wondering how she 
‘can get on without him,’ it can have but 
one meaning. And I will not stand it! Oh, 
[ am no fool! I know what such scenes 
mean!” 

I clenched my hands to keep from touch- 
ing her. Even in my rage I remembered 
that she was a woman, and my wife. ‘* You 
ought to know what such scenes mean!”’ I 
retorted. “Since you make demands, so 
shall I. I have made them before, how- 
ever, without enforcing them. Now I re- 
peat that you are to accept no more favors 
from Jack Moore. Do you hear? Don’t 
you suppose your maids gossip about that 
affair? Don’t you suppose that one or the 
other of them saw, as I did, his card lying 
on your dressing-table with the box that had 
contained the orchids he sent you? More- 
over—listen to me!—Moore has a reputa- 
tion that ought to keep a decent woman 
from wanting to speak to him, much less 
accept his favors. Had I known when you 
first met him what I know now, he never 
would have entered this house. Don’t in- 
terrupt, please, until I tell you that his 
name is at present mixed up with one of the 
most notorious and disgraceful scandals in 
this town. He is famous for making love to 
other men’s wives! I will not have him in 
this house again. Do you hear?” 

She looked at me for a moment, wide 
eyed, then burst into tears. ‘That is the 
way with you men!” she exclaimed. “ You 
can do as you please! But we women must 
not take a step outside of the narrow path 
you, Our owners, mark out for us! I won’t 
believe anything against Jack Moore. He 
is my friend, and I like him. You are jeal- 
ous, that’s all!” 

“You have heard what I said!” I warned 
her. “See that you do as I tell you in this 
matter!”’ 

“T’ll do as I like!” she flashed out vehe- 
mently. “Youdo! While we are speaking 
plainly, I may remark that J have my opin- 
ion of a woman who complains to her doctor 
about her husband. I heard Helen Clarkson 
whine to you that her husband thought her 
‘silly.’ I don’t blame him! But how gentle 
you could be with fer! ‘Poor little girl!’ 
you quavered, like a sentimental youth of 
sixteen! I wonder how often J could com- 
plain of being ‘frightened’—if I were such 
a fool—before you would ‘poor’ me! But 
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you can always pity and sympathize with 
other women. She was ‘frightened’! Well, 
if Clarkson had seen her and you to-night 
she would have reason to be frightened!” 
She had worked herself up to an unrea- 
soning rage. Her eyes flashed, her lips 
twitched, and her fingers picked and tore at 
the edge of the portiére by which she stood. 
Every nerve in my body quivered, and I 
saw flashes and sparks before me. I knew 
that, were I a woman, I should scream. 
“For God’s sake,” I exclaimed, “shut 


up!” 
She caught her breath and gazed at me 
aghast. 


“Yes!” I went on, my voice breaking 
shrilly in spite of all my efforts to steady it. 
“IT mean it! Are you trying to drive me 
insane? I tell you I can’t stand much more 
of this damnable nagging! And I won’t 
stand it!” 

Again she gasped, but I continued: 

“Listen to me! You misunderstood en- 
tirely and, I believe, wilfully the scene be- 
tween Mrs. Clarkson and me. If you 
hadn’t been dishonorable enough to read 
my letter you wouldn’t have been here 
eavesdropping. But since you were, I have 
the right to tell you that I don’t lie to you 
and that I’m innocent. I declare it on my 
honor! You can believe it or not, as you 
like!” 

She was standing near the door, watching 
me, startled, but, at these words, she threw 
back her head and laughed harshly. “As 
you make the assertion on your honor, I do 
not believe it!”” And she was gone. 

I slammed the door behind her, locked it, 
buried my face in my hands and, to my own 
horror, burst into hysterical sobs. 


I had expected to go to my club that even- 
ing, and had told my wife so earlier in the 
day, adding that I would not get home be- 
fore midnight. After the scene through 
which I had just passed I was too much 
shaken, my nerves wére too raw, for me to 
want to chat with a crowd of men, and I 
went instead to spend a couple of quiet, 
restful hours with my mother. I told her 
nothing of what had happened, but her very 
presence calmed me. Leaving her at ten 
o'clock, I came home and let myself into the 
apartment noiselessly, supposing that Doris 
had gone to her room and, possibly, to sleep. 
With no other thought in mind, I pushed 
open the door of a little room which we 
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called “the den.” As I entered, I saw that 
the room was lighted only by the glow from 
the grate-fire. At right angles to the fire- 
place was a couch heaped with cushions. 
Seated on this, leaning back among the 
cushions, was my wife. She wore a new 
evening gown, and, even in that moment, 
I remembered with a sensation akin to ironic- 
al amusement that only to-day I had sent 
her dressmaker a check for it. Bending 
over her, and gazing down at her, was Jack 
Moore. His hand held hers, and she smiled 
up into his face. The look in his eyes made 
me want to kill him. I stepped forward and 
touched anelectric button, flooding the room 
with light. In a glance, I saw on the table 
by the couch two glasses, a siphon, and a 
bottle half full of Scotch whiskey. Before 
I could collect my wits, Moore laughed 
lightly. 

“T was just saying good night to this fair 
lady,” he said, relinquishing the hand he 
pretended to have been shaking. ‘‘ And 
now I bid you good night, Doctor.” 

Ignoring his outstretched hand, I strode 
to the door and flung it wide open, pointing 
to it with a quivering finger. “Get out of 
here, you cur!” I exclaimed. 

He justified my use of the epithet by obey- 
ing silently, and so quickly that in less than 
thirty seconds I heard the front door close 
behind him. 

Without a word I caught my wife by the 
arm and dragged her to her feet. As I did 
so I felt my fingers sink into her flesh. I 
saw her wince, and I was glad. She gazed 
at me as if fascinated. I heard myself 
speaking as though I were another man— 
all the while holding her firm, cool arm. 
I told her that this was the end of things 
between us; that I could no longer en- 
dure her and her lies; that she could go 
her way and I mine; that I would sup- 
port her, but I would never live with her 
again—never! She made no protest, only 
stood there and looked at me with a half- 
sneer on her lips. 

“What have you got to say?”’ I asked her 
at last, in a hoarse voice which I scarcely 





recognized as my own. I let go of her arm 
and waited for her to speak. She must an- 
swer me, I thought, but she was silent. 

“What have you got to say?” I repeated, 
more loudly. Once more I heard my voice 
rise to a querulous falsetto. My teeth chat- 
tered as though I had a hard chill. I 
gripped my wife by both shoulders, seizing 
her so tightly that I thought she must cry 
out that I was hurting her. I hoped she 
would, as I felt my fingers sink again into her 
flesh. But this time she did not wince. 
She looked me straight in the eyes, and her 
reply came slowly and distinctly, 

“That you are a cad, and a brute, and 
I hate you!” she hissed. 

My hands dropped. I saw on her bare 
shoulders the prints of my strong fingers 
and the livid dents my nails had made. 
I watched the finger-marks as they changed 
from white to angry crimson. 

Then I went out of the house, and left her 
standing there. 


Three months after my wife and I had 
parted, I chanced one Sunday noon to be 
passing the fashionable church of which 
Doris had been a member before our mar- 
riage. A throng of people were pouring out 
after the morning service. A whim seized 
me to enter. Of late years I had attended 
church but seldom. I remembered that 
after the service just ended there would be 
the celebration of the communion, to which 
only a small part of the congregation would 
remain. Entering, I went into a pew in a 
shadowed corner and listened to the service, 
until, looking up suddenly, I saw Doris pass- 
ing up the aisle toward the chancel. A 
wave of regret, compunction, and compas- 
sion swept over me—a desire to be at peace 
with her—and, obeying an inexplicable im- 
pulse, I followed her up the aisle. As she 
knelt at the altar-rail, I knelt down beside 
her. As I did so, she raised her bowed head 
and glanced at me, then quietly arose, 
walked down the aisle, and out of the church. 
Kneeling there, dazed, I remembered that it 
was at this altar we had been married. 





HE first danger-signal in the 

kindergarten age is the kinder- 

garten itself. The keynote of the 

nursery stage of man is food, 
sunshine, and rest. The keynote of the 
kindergarten stage is food, open air, and 
exercise. The schoolroom supplies none 
of these; hence it is, at this stage, a 
superfluity, a hindrance to growth, both 
physical and mental. There is nothing 
done in the kindergarten which could 
not be far better done in the playground 
or a real garden; nothing taught but what 
thealthy children would teach themselves, 
under intelligent supervision and guidance. 
Moreover, the kindergarten violates na- 
ture’s most insistent rule—that the growing 
child shall be able to give a valid excuse 
for every hour spent indoors. Even its 
sleep is better taken as nearly as possible 
in the open air. Indoor work of any sort, 
and particularly that which is done sitting 
down, traverses absolutely the natural 
order of growth and development of the 
child. What he needs and is most inter- 
ested in is large, fuli, sweeping movements, 
involving the whole arm, or both limbs, or 
all of these together and the body as well, 
instead of little, precise, carefully guided, 
toy-mouse kinds of movements with the 
hand and fingers alone. Accuracy, pre- 
|cision, precise proportion, he is absolutely 
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incapable of now and should not even be 
allowed to attempt. Nothing could be 
much worse for an active; sturdy, growing 
child, who wants to run and. tumble, wave 
his arms about and kick his legs in the air 
and shout, than to be planted in a footsy 
little chair at a dolls’-house table, pricking 
tiny holes in a sweet little piece of perfo- 
rated cardboard. It were better for him to 
be out in the street learning to fight and 
crawl through sewer-pipes. 

A child’s eyes and crystalline lens and 
eye-muscles are all, at this age, adapted to 
what his interests call for; v7z., looking at 
large, swiftly moving, readily visible ob- 
jects, preferably at a distance of eight or 
ten feet, or more. He, in one sense, is born 
old, in that he is born slightly far-sighted; 
and to compel him to concentrate his at- 
tention, for hours at a stretch, upon small, 
intricate objects at close range is to throw 
upon his elastic and readily moldable eye- 
balls a strain for which they are utterly unfit- 
ted and which is exceedingly likely to result 
in compressing them out of shape, causing 
them to elongate and to become myopic, 
or short-sighted. Close work, after ten or 
twelve years of age, while it may seriously 
fatigue the muscles of the eye, can do little 
to change its shape; but between four and 
seven there is no question of the serious 
damage which may be done by aggravating 
19 
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any short-sightedness with which the child 
was born, or producing it in those who 
would otherwise have escaped it. Exami- 
nations of the eyes of thousands of young 
children in all parts of the world—savage, 
barbarian, and civilized—have shown that 
they all practically start in life with the 
same shape of eye; v7s., a slightly flattened 
or long-sighted one, and that the percent- 
age of those who develop myopia, or short 
sight, is in precise relation to the earliness 
with which they are put into school and 
the constancy and length of their confine- 
ment in the schoolroom. 


YOUR BABY NEEDS PLAY MORE THAN SCHOOL 


Moral: Don’t worry about the school 
you are going to send your baby to. Keep 
him out of any sort as long as your 
conscience will let you—and then a year 
longer. This is perfectly good and safe ad- 
vice. A child’s proper business is to grow, 
and to exercise his powers as fast as he 
gets them. This gives him an enormous 
appetite, which causes more growth and 
again calls for more exercise of new-found 
powers. In so far as school is carried out 
within four walls, it does nothing to help this 
progress and much to hinder it. It may be 
tolerated, but on sufferance only, and the 
rule at this stage should be to reduce it toa 
minimum. Nine-tenths of the growth that 
the modern child under ten makes, 
whether physical or mental, he makes in 
spite of school, not on account of it. 

There is no need whatever for this con- 
flict between education and growth; all 
the rational aims of the school can be at- 
tained with far less friction and labor for 
both teachers and pupils by methods much 
less inimical to the child’s health. If school 
hours were cut down to two hours a day, 
and the time saved devoted to intelligently 
supervised natural play, gardening, car- 
pentering, etc., in the open air, children 
would make just as rapid progress in their 
studies, even under our present antiquated 
curriculum, as: they do now. 

Purely from the point of view of vital 
economics, I know of few institutions more 
wasteful of the time, the health, and the 
temper of both children and teachers than 
our present school system. True, it doesn’t 
do much harm, because the young human 
animal is most providentially tough, and 
will continue to grow and develop such 
powers as he was born with, both physical 





and mental, no matter what is done to him, 
so long as he is well fed, gets plenty of 
sleep, and is given a chance to get into the 
open air a few hours each day. 

The hygienic conditions of the school- 
room may be better than the homes of its 
children, but they are always worse than 
those of their play places, which they would 
live in if released; and five hours daily con- 
finement at hard labor is hygienically an 
exceedingly poor substitute for a day in 
nature’s great school—all outdoors! 

Still abideth the trinity of growth—food, 
air, exercise; these three, and the greatest 
of these is food. Our little human locomo- 
tive must have fuel first, fuel last, fuel all 
the time. Not merely what he needs to 
keep him running twenty-four hours out 
of the twenty-four, for he is the embodied 
secret of perpetual motion, but enough to 
enable him to grow from a tiny donkey- 
engine into a great six-foot-wheeled, moun- 
tain-climbing Mogul. Also incidentally re- 
member that his running-gear and cylinders 
and driving-wheels are not made of starch, 
and he cannot build them out of mushes 
and puddings and potatoes, any more than 
he can make bricks without straw. 

THE HEALTHY CHILD SHOULD EAT, EAT, EAT 

The appetite of a healthy child of the 
kindergarten age is something appalling! 
He is a walking famine, a hunger incarnate. 
All is grist that comes to his mill, and all 
hours of the day or night are alike to him. 
But he needs every ounce that he will de- 
vour, and not one penny’s worth of it will 
be wasted. Don’t bother about the child. 
Just be sure that his food is right, pure, 
sound, and of the best quality, then let him 
go ahead! His wisdom is of the ages; yours, 
where it clashes with his, is of the almanacs, 
of the catechisms and copybooks, of the 
silly chatter of the street and the kitchen. 
If children were not born hungry and con- 
tinued so as long as they were growing, they 
would never grow up; for, even with the ut- 
most liberality and kindest intentions on the 
part of us parents, we never can quite retain 
a realizing sense, a living memory, of the 
actual kind of appetite we had when we were 
boys, and how we absolutely suffered to eat! 
“The boy gets three square meals a day, just 
as Ido, and eats almost as much,” weexclaim. 
““What more can he want?” Three square 
meals a day for a healthy boy are just 
the mere foundation of his day’s eating. 
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Eating is a serious and conscientious 
business with him. He devotes a consider- 
able share of his mind to it. And he is 
eternally and fundamentally right about it, 
as both biology and physiology have shown 
us. Yet up to a decade or two ago the most 
highly approved and frequently harped- 
upon theme in the petty morality of the 
nursery and the Sunday-school was the 
greediness of naughty little boys and girls 
and its Terrible Consequences, from whip- 
pings to colics and sudden death. Had we 
known of appendicitis then it would have 
been included as one of the bogies. 

Upon what physiologic or rational basis 
the great, sacred dietetic principle of Three 
Square Meals a Day 
and No Eating 
Between 
Meals 
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was founded is difficult of discovery, even for 
adults, and impossible for children. It cer- 
tainly has no basis in the broad field of animal 
habits and experiments. Most animals ina 
state of nature eat whenever they can get food 
and until they can hold no more. Cows and 
horses, for instance, at pasture, graze steadily 
from half to two-thirds of the day or, in sum- 
mer time,night. These scarcely come within 
the direct line of our ancestry, even on Dar- 
winian principles, but I can’t help thinking 
that traces of their characters occasionally 
appear in our children. So that, ancestrally, 
the healthy, human stomach ought to be 
able to take care of any article of food in 
reason, in any amount within the cubic ca- 
pacity of its walls, 
at any hour 

of the 


day or 


* The schoolroom is no place for the child of the kindergarten age except for very short periods. Nature tells 
him to run and tumble, jump and shout and play, not to sit in a chair and learn to read 


printed words or prick tiny holes in sweet little pieces of perforated cardboard ~ 
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night. Thousands of experiments have 
shown that it has precisely the powers that 
might have been expected of it, on ances- 
tral grounds. 


GIVE THE CHILD FIVE MEALS A DAY 


The notion that the stomach requires a 
certain definite interval of rest between 
tasks in order to get up its supply of gas- 
tric juice has been completely exploded, 
inasmuch as it has been found that the rest- 
ing and empty stomach contains no gastric 
juice whatever; and it secretes none until 
food is actually put into it or smelled. In 
other words, it makes its gastric juice dur- 
ing the process of digestion just as it is 
needed, and, in all probability, out of the 
very food which it is digesting. The best, 
indeed the only, way to make the stomach 
secrete is to feed it, mot rest it! 

Let the day, then, of the kindergartner 
be frankly planned upon the basis of five 
feedings a day, with intervals between for 
play and sleep and mental recreation. 
Growth, with eating and exercise as the 
means thereof, is his business, and every- 
thing else should be made to bend and con- 
form to its demands. Asa matter of fact— 
although, as grown-ups, we have utterly 
blinded ourselves to the real rational rela- 
tion between these two processes and im- 
agine that we live only to work, and eat 
and sleep only in order to fit ourselves for 
more work, and ultimately for the scrap- 
heap—work, like everything else, is only a 
means to an end, and life, with growth, is 
something bigger and better and more im- 
portant than any of its phases, whether 
work or play, commerce or war, art or 
morality. The best and the biggest and 
the most moral thing that we ever do, as 
children of five or fifty-five, is to grow. It 
is greater and higher than anything that 
we do intentionally, because it is uncon- 
scious, and we ever build better than we 
know! 

Here are two specimen days’ programs 
for a kindergartner—refreshments with in- 
tervals for play: 
BREAKFAST: 8 O'CLOCK: BREAKFAST: 8 O’CLOCK 
Two slices of broiled Broiled fish or poached 

bacon. eggs. 

One boiled egg. Watercress. 

Hot rolls or toast. Corn muffins. 

One cup cocoa or one’ Baked apple with 
glass milk. cream. 

One orange. Cup cocoa or milk. 





LUNCHEON: II O’CLOCK 

One glass milk (with 
cream in it). 

One or two slices bread, 
butter, and jam. 


DINNER: I O’CLOCK 
One cup bouillon. 
One mutton chop. 
Mashed potatoes. 
Creamed celery. 
Butter and bread. 
One cup apple and cus- 
tard pudding. 


TEA: 4.30 O'CLOCK 
One glass milk (with 

cream in it) or one 

cup weak cocoa. 
Two sugar cookies. 


SUPPER: 6 O'CLOCK 
Minced beef on toast. 
Potato straws. Lettuce. 
Butter and bread. 
Stewed fruit with 

cream. 


Age 


LUNCHEON: II O’CLOCK 

Milk ad libitum. 

Bread and butter with 
jelly. 


DINNER: I O'CLOCK 
Chicken, with rice and 
potato balls. 
Spinach or asparagus. 
Rolls. 
Iruit pudding with cus- 
tard sauce. 


TEA: 4.30 O'CLOCK 
Milk. 
Gingerbread or choco- 
late cake. 
Almonds. 


SUPPER: 6 O’CLOCK 
Creamed chipped beef. 
Maccaroni. 
Baking-powder biscuit 

(mostly crust) and 

plum jelly. 


Sponge cake. Cocoa. 


As will be seen, the most prominent 
place in this dietary is assumed by the pro- 
teins or “meats.” This is for the reason 
that children are made out of proteins and 
fats, and would yield, on the most ex- 
haustive analysis, only small percentages 
of starch. Youth is the period of growth, 
and if children are to enlarge their bodies 
they must be supplied with an abundance 
of those materials out of which their 
bodies are built. All animals begin life as 
pure meat-eaters, devourers of liquid flesh, 
and the young human animal is no exception 
to the rule of his kind. 


PROTEINS ARE NECESSARY AND HARMLESS 


Furthermore all proteins, or ‘“ meats,” 
including milk, have been shown on careful 
analysis to contain anywhere from one- 
third to one-half their bulk of carbohy- 
drates, or animal starches, chiefly in the 
form of some modification of sugar. These 
animal sugars and starches are far the best 
and most digestible form in which starches 
can be administered to the child. The 
solid part of milk, for instance, consists of 
about one part protein, one part fat, and 
one and a half parts sugar. 

Nearly all the “evils” supposed to re- 
sult from excessive meat-eating in either 
children or adults have been proved to be 
largely imaginary. Uric acid, for instance, 
has little or nothing to do with the amount 
of meat in the dietary, nor, on the other 
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* If school hours were cut down to two hours a day and the time 
saved devoted to intelligently supervised natural play, in the 
open air if possible, children would make just as rapid 
progress in their studies as they do now” 


hand, has it any positive connection with 
the causation of gout; but is probably one 
of the symptoms of an underlying error 
of metabolism, or chronic infection, which 


causes both these conditions. Meat, or a 
protein of any sort, has nothing whatever 
to do with the causation of Bright’s disease, 
or any other form of disease of the kidneys. 
Nine-tenths of these are the after-results 
of some previous infection, like scarlet fever, 


pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid, and even 
common colds. All the stories about chil- 
dren’s being made ‘‘ nervous” or teeth-grind- 
ers or bed-wetters or “‘thrown into fits and 
epilepsy” are little better than fairy tales. 

The next most prominent place in the 
dietary should be given to fat, particularly 
in the form of good butter, as children re- 
quire double the proportion of this in their 
food that adults do. The nursery is and 
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always has been right in demanding 
plenty of butter onits bread. All starches, 
breads, puddings, and cereals are, with the 
partial exception of corn meal, utterly 
lacking in fat, and consequently should 
be eaten, according to instinct, with an 
abundance of this element added, in the 
form of butter, cream, or oil. Children 
should be allowed, yes, encouraged, to 
eat butter and bread, rather than bread 
and butter. 

The next most prominent rdle is played 
by sugar. The prejudice against this most 
useful and valuable food for children is 
little better than a superstition, and, I am 
happy to say, is rapidly disappearing. In- 
stead of its being a luxury and source of 
danger, one of our most competent and 
conservative world-experts upon diet, Dr. 
Robert Hutchison, of London, sums up the 
opinion of the scientific world in the state- 
ment that “there have been few more im- 
portant additions to our dietary, or which 
have done more to promote the health of 
the rising generation, than our cheap and 
abundant supply of pure sugar.” 
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* The normal state of the healthy child is wriggling, or other more 
active motion, constantly, save when he is asleep, or feeding. 
This the schoolroom deliberately sets out to put a stop to, 
and by so doing denies him his divine right to grow. 

It were better for him to be out in the street learn- 
ing to fight and crawl through sewer-pipes” 








Our program also calls for a large amount 
of sleep—ten to eleven hours at night and 
an-hour in the middle of the day, but that 
again is simply one of the Magna Charta 
rights of the young, growing, human ani- 


mal. Sleep is not a negative, but a positive 
process. Our upbuilding processes are at a 


maximum during sleep; our down-breaking 
ones, while we are awake. 
Food-and-play-and-sleep, sleep-and-food- 
and-play—these are the magic circles of child- 
hood. Our best tonic for improving a 
child’s appetite is to put itto bed. Many 
of our lean, nervous, overconscientious, 
restless modern children need, instead of 
more play and amusement, more sleep, or 
rest in bed. If your child is nervous, excit- 
able, easily tired, with a poor appetite and 
pasty color, keep him in bed, in a room 
with windows wide open, every morning 
until nine or ten o’clock; make him lie 
down on the lounge again at twelve for an 
hour or more and again at four, and get 
him to bed early. Meantime feed him well 
with things that he likes, including plenty 
of meat, butter, sugar, cake, and fruit, and 
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you will be astonished to see how his appe- Like the bear’s cubs, in the old legend, 
tite, nutrition, and temper improve. There which were born as shapeless lumps and 
is no particular merit in sending children “‘licked into shape” by the mother bear, 
to bed with the chickens, so long as they _ children are born little lumps of possibilities 
are allowed to sleep as late as they want to and played into shape, both body and mind. 
in the morning. Sleeping to grow It needs no argument to prove that 
and get an appetite, eating to children have an instinct for this 
gratify that appetite, play- kind of development, just as 
ing to get another one- they have for food and for 
this is the whole duty sleep—an instinct so 
of a child. keen and intense that 

But what, chal- it will sometimes, if 
lenges some one, will- allowed, overmaster 
become of the poor all others, vital and 
child’s mind all fundamental as 
this time? Did they are. Chil- 
you ever happen dren, if not 
to know of a watched and 
healthy, happy, gently checked, 
laughing child will often rush 
that was not away from the 
considered table before they 
“bright” and have fully satis- 
promising? <A fied their appe- 
child’s mind dur- tites in order to 
ing this period resume their play. 
grows just as its They will forget 
organ, the brain, that most important 
does, through the epoch of their day, 
use of his senses the dinner - hour, 
and the exercise in the excitement 
of his muscles. of a game. 
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“Once or twice a week let some manual-training teacher give lessons in the use of tools and the building of boxes, 
toys,and other contraptions. Give the children gardens which they shall take care of and be responsible for™ 
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The normal state of the healthy child is 
wriggNgg, or other more active motion, 
constantly, save when he is asleep or feed- 
ing. This the schoolroom deliberately sets 
out to put a stop to, and by so doing denies 
him his divine right to grow, utterly obliv- 
ious of the fact that a child will learn quick- 
est on his feet, yes, on the run! It does not 
make much difference what kind of seats 
and desks your kindergarten or schoolroom 
has, provided the child is not expected to 
sit in them for more than fifteen minutes 
at a time, at this stage of his career. What 
a child most vitally needs in the way of 
mental development is acquaintance with 
and knowledge of his surroundings—train- 
ing to see accurately and to draw con- 
clusions from what he sees; training to 
touch and handle and mold and work with 
things; training to hear and remember 
what he hears, and to work out the mean- 
ings of sounds, whether articulate or in- 
articulate, their relations to one another, 
their harmony or dissonance, their con- 
nections and associations with sights and 
smells and touch-perceptions; training to 
smell—to tell the difference between flow- 
ers and filth, between cream and cod-liver 
oil, between foul air and fresh, to reason 
out why he loves one and hates the other. 
There is very little need, at this stage, to 
teach a child what he should like and what 
he should dislike, only why he likes good 
and why he dislikes bad. 


LESSONS CAN BE LEARNED IN PLAY 


Let the child learn to speak by speaking, 
under correction and intelligent super- 
vision; to read by hunting for the names 
and stories of his favorite pictures; to 
write by sending messages to others about 
what he has found out for himself, or wishes 
to communicate to them; to cipher by 
actually counting his jackstones and mar- 
bles and pocket-knives, by adding his gains 
and [subtracting his losses, by multiplying 
his own profits and dividing the other fel- 
low’s, and he will master the Three R’s 
without so much as the sight of a bench or 
the taste of a stick. 

Let every family have its own garden, 
with sand-heap, swings, and tool-house, with 
carpenter’s bench and plenty of tools to 
dig and hack with and ground that can 
be dug and hacked to heart’s content with- 
out blame or criticism. Where this is im- 
possible, let six or a dozen families club 





together and provide a play-garden, with 
proper equipment, for the joint use of all 
their children. Let them pick out some 
sweet-tempered, sensible, healthy girl, with 
a good accent and attractive manners, who 
loves children and has been trained to di- 
rect and assist in their games and sports, 
and turn over the whole brood to her for 
from two to five hours each day. 

Let the regular meeting-place of the 
“club” be at one of these play-gardens and 
let this also be equipped with a clean, well- 
lighted, airy barn or shed, in which plays 
or games can be carried on in wet or stormy 
weather. Then once or twice a week let 
a good-natured local carpenter, or some 
manual-training teacher, give lessons in the 
use of tools and the building of boxes, toys, 
and other contraptions, to both boys and 
girls. Let them be given gardens and pet 
stock, which they shall take care of, and 
be responsible for, under the guidance of 
some one competent to teach them. 

Primary literature and history can both 


be taught in the form of the story, regular, 


visits can be made, as the weather permits; 
first and most important of all, to woods and 
brooks and fields and gardens in the neigh- 
borhood; then if the club be in a small tuwn, 
or the country, to poultry-yards, dairy- 
farms, sheep-shearings, and harvest fields. 
If in a city, to zoological gardens, botan- 
ical gardens, museums, markets, docks, etc. 

Then if the children be encouraged to 
compare notes with, and describe to, one an- 
other what they have seen, in clear, simple, 
correct English, to write down their im- 
pressions, to make pictures of them, sing 
the songs, or chant the poems, or dance the 
dances appropriate to the place and things, 
the season and time of life, they will make 
a healthful, natural, happy progress and 
growth toward even the highest standards 
of intellectual and moral accomplishment, 
with far greater certainty and comfort and 
just as rapidly as under our present, un- 
natural indoor, forcing system. 


WATCH FOR SIGNS OF FRICTION 


Until, however, this educational millen- 
nium comes, and the education of a child 
is adjusted to his growth needs—making 
the great outdoors his schoolroom, teaching 
hand and foot and eye and body in the sun 
and the wind, the fields and the streams, 
with excursions to shop and factory and 
museums and places bustling with the 
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world’s work, 
all in the com- 
panionship of 
his own kind 
and with sym- 
pathetic super- 
vision—we can 
do much to ad- 
just him totheschool 
and to watch out for 
signs of friction and pressure. 

The first and most significant 
sign is the appetite. Any child 
that does not eat, and eat, at 
least once a day, like a saw- 
mill, with eagerness, avidity, 
and an audible noise, unless 
restrained, is not healthy. He 
ought not toeat like a pig, of course, 
but he should want to. Similarly, 
a child that is fussy and particular 
—finicky—in regard to the kind 
and appearance of his food, and 
with more dislikes and antipathies 
than likes, is not in a normal con- 
dition and cannot grow properly 
until this squeamishness is cor- 
rected. This can often 


be done by giving him «Don't bother about the child. Just be sure that Morning until ten or 


real foods, such as his 
instincts call for, cooked 
in an appetizing man- 
ner; but very frequently the lack of ap- 
petite has nothing to do with his food 
or his digestion as such, but is caused 
by overconfinement indoors or by lack of 
sleep. If your child has no appetite, do 
not fuss at him or pile things on his plate 
or try to tempt his appetite with dainties; 
send him to get one—to the woods, or 
the garden, or, if necessary, to the gut- 
ter—anywhere where he will meet other 
young animals, human and otherwise, 
and roll and tumble and fight with them. 
Pay no attention to his school hours mean- 
while—he will catch up all the ground he 
has lost and make much faster progress when 





his food is right, pure, sound, and of the 
best quality, then let him go ahead!” 






he gets to eat- 
ing properly 
and growing 
once more. 
If this pre- 
scription fails, 
look carefully 
into the amount of 
sleep the child is tak- 
ing. If this, at this age, 
be less than ten hours of sound, 
solid, unbroken sleep, and especially 
if the child be thin and nervous 
and excitable, unhappy unless he 
is perpetually doing something, 
and driving eagerly from one thing 
to another, then devote your energy 
to seeing that he gets all the sleep 
that he can possibly be induced to 
take in the twenty-four hours. No 
child ever yet slept too much, 
and it is little short of a crime 
to make any child get out of bed 
in the morning until he is widely 
and vividly awake—indeed, until 
you cannot keep him under the 
bedclothes any longer. Make 
oe him lie in bed every 



















































eleven o’clock if nec- 
essary. Put him to 
bed again at any time 
that he appears to be fretful, or cross, 
or tired, or dissatisfied with his surround- 
ings and himself, and get him to bed by at 
least eight or half-past in the evening; and 
you will be surprised how he will plump 
out and his nerve tantrums subside and his 
appetite come back. 

Peculiarities, oddities, and crankiness of 
disposition in children should be watched 
for with a vigilant eye. The natural, 
healthy child is a sunny, even-tempered, 
easily pleased, happy-go-lucky little mor- 
tal; and when he begins to be difficult to 
get along with, it is a sign neither of original 
sin nor of pure perversity, but of something 
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fundamentally wrong. It may be, of course, 
that you are setting him a bad example. If 
so, you cannot stop it any too soon. Nine 
times out of ten, however, bad temper, way- 
wardness, fretting, and uncertainty of dis- 
position in children are the symptoms of 
some disease or disturbance of nutrition. 
Look well to their appetite, their food, their 
sleep, their eyes, their ears, their teeth, and 
you will usually find the cause of their “ frac- 
tiousness”’ in some one of these. 


TRY TO CHECK “PECULIARITIES” 


In a small but very important percentage 
these peculiarities of temper, fits of crying 
on slight provocation, tendency to mope 
by themselves and avoid other children, 
morbid conscientiousness, worry over little 
details of work or play, and above all 
things early piety, are signs of a deeper in- 
herent defect of disposition and balance, 
which, if unchecked, may result in some 
definite form of permanent mental disturb- 
ance. Ejight-tenths of those who become 
insane in later life were “peculiar” as 
children. Fortunately, at least three- 
fourths of those who are born with a tend- 
ency to lack of balance can be trained and 
educated to overcome it. The prevention 
of insanity should begin before the seventh 
vear. Fully one-half of the household dis- 
comforts and family difficulties and unhap- 
pinesses in later life are due to the neglect 
or injudicious treatment of little, inborn 
peculiarities of this sort which, though they 
have never gone the length of complete un- 
balance, were not trained out or corrected in 
childhood. This sort of latent insanity and 
eccentricity causes as much suffering and 
unhappiness to humanity as any known vice; 
and it is most likely to occur in the children 
of the over-pious, the unnecessarily good, 
and the disgracefully rich. 

As during the child’s larval stage in the 
nursery, so now during his caterpillar one in 
the kindergarten, the best physical test that 
can be applied is to weigh him at least once 
in two months. If he is not gaining stead- 
ily in either weight or height, and generally 
both, there is ground for investigation of 
his condition and habits. Sometimes chil- 
dren, particularly at this age, will grow 
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fairiy rapidly in height with comparatively 
little gain in weight by a curious sort of 
readjustment of their already acquired 
bodily substance—taking it from their 
breadth, as it were, to add it to their length. 
But even this should not be allowed to oc- 
cur for more than six months at a time 
without relieving the child in every possible 
way from any pressure of school, or of 
regularity of hours according to some fixed 
scheme which he may happen to be under. 

Another thing to be watched closely is 
the expression and color of the child. A 
healthy, growing child is happy, most of 
his waking hours, and looks it. A child 
whose eyebrows are knitted in a perpetual 
frown generally has eye trouble, or headache 
due to digestive trouble or lack of sleep, or 
perhaps nasal obstruction. Habits of scowl- 
ing or looking careworn should be promptly 
referred to the family physician. If the child 
has a frequently opened mouth or even, with- 
out this, has thickened or hanging lips, which 
are cracked in the morning, withsmall nostrils 
and a vacant, heavy expression, adenoids 
would at once suggest themselves, and should 
be looked for by a competent specialist. 


NEVER NEGLECT A COLD 


If a child sits about with flushed face 
and either dull or bright eyes, half covered 
with drooping lids, holds his head as if it 
were a burden to him and mopes, it is well 
to suspect a fever of some sort, possibly only 
a common cold, possibly one of the mild 
infections of childhood, such as measles, 
whooping-cough, chicken-pox, or scarlatina. 
In any case, he should be given a warm 
bath and at once put to bed in a quiet room 
by himself, and if he does not fall asleep, 
or is not markedly better in six or eight 
hours, the family doctor should be sent for. 
No cold or fever in a child is so trifling that 
it should be neglected. Nine-tenths of all 
the serious diseases and disturbances of child- 
hood begin with the symptoms of a common 
cold, and common colds themselves, in the 
mass, cause more damage to hearing than 
all other diseases put together, and as many 
injuries to the heart, kidney, liver, and nerv- 
ous system. A stitch in time here saves 
not merely nine but ninety. 
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Last month Smoke Bellew, the tenderfoot, got his first 
mining trail inthe Yukon country. This month he gets a real taste of the 


Kit found Shorty voluble and pessimistic, and from him he received surprising tips concerning their 
bosses and ominous forecasts of the expedition 
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‘smell of the meat’’ on a rugged 


** meat ”’’ itself— 


and it’s strong meat, too, the kind that makes or breaks a man. As we said at the 
beginning of this series by Mr. London, we don’t want you to miss reading these stories 
if you care for the good, clean, red-blooded kind of tales that make your blood tingle 


By Jack 


London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Tale Two: 


ALF the time the wind blew a 
gale, and Smoke Bellew staggered 
against it along the beach. In the 
gray of dawn a dozen boats were 

being loaded with the precious outfits 
packed across Chilkoot. They were clumsy 
home-made boats, put together by men who 
were not boat-builders, out of planks they 
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had sawed by hand from green spruce-trees. 
One boat, already loaded, was just starting, 
and Kit paused to watch. 

The wind, which was fair down the lake, 
here blew in squarely on the beach, kicking 
up a nasty sea in the shallows. The men of 
the departing boat waded in high rubber 
boots as they shoved it out toward deeper 
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water. Twice they did this. Clambering 
aboard and failing to row clear, the boat 
was swept back and grounded. Kit noticed 
that the spray on the sides of the boat 
quickly turned to ice. The third attempt 
was a partial success. The last two men to 
climb in were wet to their waists, but the 
boat was afloat. They struggled awk- 
wardly at the heavy oars, and slowly 
worked off shore. Then they hoisted a sail 
made of blankets, had it carry away in a 
gust, and were swept a third time back on 
the freezing beach. 

Kit grinned to himself and went on. This 
was what he must expect to encounter, for 
he, too, in his new réle of gentleman’s man, 
was to start from the beach in a similar boat 
that very day. 

Everywhere men were at work, and at 
work desperately, for the closing down of 
winter was so imminent that it was a gamble 
whether or not they would get across the 
great chain of lakes before the freeze-up. 
Yet, when Kit arrived at the tent of Messrs. 
Sprague and Stine, he did not find them 
stirring. 

By a fire, under the shelter of a tarpaulin, 
squatted a short, thick man, smoking a 
brown-paper cigarette. ‘Hello,’ he said. 
‘“‘Are you Mister Sprague’s new man?” 

As Kit nodded, he thought he had noted 
a shade of emphasis on the Mister and the 
man, and he was sure of a hint of a twinkle 
in the corner of the eye. 

“Well, I’m Doc Stine’s man,”’ the other 
went on. “I’m five feet two inches long, 
and my name’s Shorty, Jack Short for short, 
and sometimes known. as Johnny-on-the- 
Spot.” 

Kit put out his hand and shook. “Were 
you raised on bear-meat?”’ he queried. 

“Sure,” was the answer; “though my 
first feedin’ was buffalo-milk as near as I can 
remember. Sit down an’ have some grub. 
The bosses ain’t turned out yet.” 

And despite the one breakfast, Kit sat 
down under the tarpaulin and ate a second 
breakfast thrice as hearty. The heavy, 
purging toil of weeks had given him the 
stomach and appetite of a wolf. He could 
eat anything, in any quantity, and be 
unaware that he possessed a digestion. 
Shorty he found voluble and pessimistic, 
and from him he received surprising tips 
concerning their bosses and ominous fore- 
casts of the expedition. Thomas Stanley 
Sprague was a budding mining engineer and 
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the son of a millionaire. Doctor Adolph 
Stine was also the son of a wealthy father. 
And, through their fathers, both had been 
backed by an investing syndicate in the 
Klondike adventure. 

“Oh, they’re sure made of money,” 
Shorty expounded. ‘‘When they hit the 
beach at Dyea freight was seventy cents, but 
no Indians. There was a party from east- 
ern Oregon, real miners, that’d managed to 
get a team of Indians together at seventy 
cents. Indians had the straps on the outfit, 
three thousand pounds of it, when along 
comes Sprague and Stine. They offered 
eighty cents and ninety, and at a dollar 
a pound the Indians jumped the contract 
and took off their straps. Sprague and 
Stine came through, though it cost them 
three thousand, and the Oregon bunch is 
still on the beach. They won’t get through 
till next year. 

“Oh, they are real hummers, your boss 
and mine, when it comes to sheddin’ the 
mazuma an’ never mindin’ other folks’ 
feelin’s. What did they do when they hit 
Lindeman? The carpenters was just put- 
ting in the last licks on a boat they’d con- 
tracted to a ’Frisco bunch for six hundred. 
Sprague and Stine slipped ’em an even thou- 
sand, and they jumped their contract. It’s 
a good-lookin’ boat, but it’s jiggered the 
other bunch. They’ve got their outfit right 
here, but no boat. And they’re stuck for 
next year. 

“Have another cup of coffee, and take it 
from me that I wouldn’t travel with no such 
outfit if I didn’t want to get to Klondike so 
blamed bad. They ain’t hearted right. 
They’d take the crape off the door of a house 
in mourning if they needed it in their busi- 
ness. Did you sign a contract?”’ 

Kit shook his head. 

“Then I’m sorry for you, pardner. They 
ain’t no grub in the country, and they’ll 
drop you cold as soon as they hit Dawson. 
Men are going to starve there this winter.” 

“They agreed—’’ Kit began. 

“Verbal,” Shorty snapped him short. 
“Tt’s your say-so against theirs, that’s all. 
Well, anyway, what’s your name, pardner?”’ 

‘Call me Smoke,” said Kit. 

“Well, Smoke, you'll have a run for your 
verbal contract just the same. This is 
a plain sample of what toexpect. They can 
sure shed mazuma, but they can’t work, or 
turn out of bed in the morning. We should 
have been loaded and started an hour ago. 
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It’s you an’ me for the big work. Pretty 
soon you'll hear ’em shoutin’ for their coffee 
—in bed, mind you, and them grown men. 
What d’ye know about boatin’ on the 
water? I’m a cowman and a prospector, 
but I’m sure tenderfooted on water, an’ they 
don’t know punkins. What d’ye know?” 

‘Search me,”’ Kit answered, snuggling in 
closer under the tarpaulin as the snow 
whirled before a fiercer gust. ‘I haven’t 
been on a small boat since a boy. But I 
guess we can learn.” 

A corner of the tarpaulin tore loose, and 
Shorty received a jet of driven snow down 
the back of his neck. ‘‘Oh, we can learn all 
right,” he muttered wrathfully. ‘Sure we 
can. Achild can learn. But it’s dollars to 
doughnuts we don’t even get started to-day.” 

It was eight o’clock when the call for 
coffee came from the tent, and nearly nine 
before the two employers emerged. 

“Hello,” said Sprague, a rosy-cheeked, 
well-fed young man of twenty-five. “Time 
we made a start, Shorty. You and—” 
Here he glanced interrogatively at Kit. “I 
didn’t quite catch your name last evening.” 

“Smoke.” 

“Well, Shorty, you and Mr. Smoke had 
better begin loading the boat.” 

“Plain Smoke—cut out the Mister,” Kit 
suggested. 

Sprague nodded curtly and strolled away 
among the tents, to be followed by Doctor 
Stine, a slender, pallid young man. 

Shorty looked significantly at his com- 
panion. “Over a ton and a half of outfit, 
and they won’t lendahand. You'll see.” 

‘‘T guess it’s because we’re paid to do the 
work,” Kit answered cheerfully, “and we 
might as well buck in.” ‘ 

To move three thousand pounds on the 
shoulders a hundred yards was no slight 
task, and to do it in half a gale, slushing 
through the snow in heavy rubber boots, 
was exhausting. In addition there was the 
taking down of the tent and the packing of 
small camp equipage. Then came the load- 
ing. As the boat settled it had to be shoved 
farther and farther out, increasing the dis- 
tance they had to wade. By two o’clock it 
had all been accomplished, and Kit, despite 
his two breakfasts, was weak with the 
faintness of hunger. His knees were shak- 
ing under him. Shorty, in similar predica- 
ment, foraged through the pots and pans, 
and drew forth a big pot of cold boiled beans 
in which were imbedded large chunks of 
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bacon. There was only one spoon, a long- 
handled one, and they dipped, turn and 
turn about, into the pot. Kit was filled 
with an immense certitude that in all his life 
he had never tasted anything so good. 

“Lord, man,’ he mumbled between’ 
chews, “I never knew what appetite was till 
I hit the trail.” 

Sprague and Stine arrived in the midst of 
this pleasant occupation. 

‘““What’s the delay?” Sprague complained. 
“‘Aren’t we ever going to get started?” 

Shorty dipped in turn, and passed the 
spoon to Kit. Nor did either speak till the 
pot was empty and the bottom scraped. 

“Of course we ain’t been doin’ nothing,” 
Shorty said, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. ‘We ain’t been doin’ nothing 
at all. And of course you ain’t had nothing 
to eat. It was sure careless of me.”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ Stine said quickly. “We ate 
at one of the tents—friends of ours.”’ 

“Thought so,’”’ Shorty grunted. 

“But now that you’re finished, let us get 
started,’ Sprague urged. 

“There’s the boat,” said Shorty. “‘She’s 
sure loaded. Now just how might you be 
goin’ about to get started?”’ 

“By climbing aboard and shoving off. 
Come on.”’ 

They waded out, and the employers got 
on board, while Kit and Shorty shoved 
clear. When the waves lapped the tops of 
their boots they clambered in. The other 
two men were not prepared with the oars, 
and the boat swept back and grounded. 
Half a dozen times, with a great expenditure 
of energy, this was repeated. 

Shorty sat down disconsolately on the gun- 
wale, took a chew of tobacco, and questioned 
the universe, while Kit baled the boat and 
the other two exchanged unkind remarks. 

“Tf you'll take my orders, I’ll get her off,” 
Sprague finally said. 

The attempt was well intended, but be- 
fore he could clamber on board he was wet 
to the waist. 

‘“‘We’ve got to camp and build a fire,’’ he 
said, as the boat grounded again. “I’m 
freezing.” 

“Ton’t be afraid of a wetting,” Stine 
sneered. “Other men have gone off to-day 
wetter than you. Now I’m going to take 
her out.”’ 

This time it was he who got the wetting 
and who announced with chattering teeth 
the need of a fire. 
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‘‘A little splash like that!” Sprague chat- 
tered spitefully. “We'll go on.”’ 

“Shorty, dig out my clothes-bag and 
make a fire,’ the other commanded. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,’’ Sprague 
cried. 

Shorty looked from one to the other, 
expectorated, but did not move. 

“‘He’s working for me, and I guess he 
obeys my orders,” Stine retorted. ‘Shorty, 
take that bag ashore.” 

Shorty obeyed, and Sprague shivered in 
the boat. Kit, having received no orders, 
remained inactive, glad of the rest. 

““A boat divided against itself won’t 
float,” he soliloquized. 

“What’s that?” Sprague snarled at him. 

“Talking to myself—habit of mine,’ he 
answered. 

His employer favored him with a hard 
look, and sulked several minutes longer. 
Then he surrendered. ‘‘Get out my bag, 
Smoke,” he ordered, ‘“‘and lend a hand with 
thatfire. Wewon’t get off till morning now.”’ 


II 


NEXT DAY the gale still blew. Lake 
Lindeman was no more than a narrow 
mountain gorge filled with water. Sweeping 
down from the mountains through this fun- 
nel, the wind was irregular, blowing great 
guns at times and at other times dwindling 
to a strong breeze. 

“Tf you give me a shot at it, I think I can 
get her off,”’ Kit said, when all was ready for 
the start. 

“What do you know about it?” Stine 
snapped at him. 

“Search me,” Kit answered, and subsided. 

It was the first time he had worked for 
wages in his life, but he was learning the 
discipline of it fast. Obediently and cheer- 
fully he joined in various vain efforts to get 
clear of the beach. 

“How would you go about it?”’ Sprague 
finally half panted, half whined at him. 

“Sit down and get a good rest till a lull 
comes in the wind, and then buck in for all 
we’re worth.” 

Simple as the idea was, he had been the 
first to evolve it; the first time it was ap- 
plied it worked, and they hoisted a blanket 
to the mast and sped down the lake. Stine 
and Sprague immediately became cheerful. 
Shorty, despite his chronic pessimism, was 
always cheerful, and Kit was too interested 
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to be otherwise. Sprague struggled with 
the steering-sweep for a quarter of an hour, 
and then looked appealingly at Kit, who 
relieved him. 

““My arms are fairly broken with the 
strain of it,” Sprague muttered apologet- 
ically. 

“You never ate bear-meat, did you?” 
Kit asked sympathetically. 

‘What the devil do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing; I was just wondering.” 
But behind the employer’s back Kit caught 
the approving grin of Shorty, who had 
already caught the whim of his metaphor. 

Kit steered the length of Lindeman, dis- 
playing an aptitude that caused both young 
men of money and disinclination for work to 
name him boat-steerer. Shorty was no less 
pleased, and volunteered to continue cooking 
and leave the boat work to the other. 

Between Lindeman and Lake Bennett 
was a portage. The boat, lightly loaded, 
was lined down the small but violent con- 
necting stream, and here Kit learned a vast 
deal more about boats and water. But when 
it.came to packing the outfit, Stine and 
Sprague disappeared, and their men spent 
two days of back-breaking toil in getting the 
outfit across. And this was the history of 
many miserable days of the trip—Kit and 
Shorty working to exhaustion, while their 
masters toiled not and demanded to be 
waited upon. 

But the iron-bound arctic winter con- 
tinued to close down, and they were held 
back by numerous and unavoidable delays. 
At Windy Arm Stine arbitrarily dispossessed 
Kit of the steering-sweep and within the 
hour wrecked the boat on a wave-beaten lee 
shore. Two days were lost here in making 
repairs, and the morning of the fresh start, 
as they came down to embark, on stern and 
bow, in large letters, was charcoaled “The 
Chekako.” 

Kit grinned at the appropriateness of the 
invidious word. 

“Huh!” said Shorty, when accused by 
Stine. “I can sure read and spell, an’ I 
know that Chekako means tenderfoot, but 
my education never went high enough to 
learn me to spell a jaw-breaker like that.” 

Both employers looked daggers at Kit, for 
the insult rankled; nor did he mention that 
the night before Shorty had besought him 
for the spelling of that particular word. 

“That’s ’most as bad as your bear-meat 
slam at ’em,” Shorty confided later. 
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The rapids grew stiffer, and the spray began to fly. . . . After that, in the smother, leaping and 
burying and swamping, Kit had no clear impression of anything save that he swung his weight 
on the steering-oar and wished his uncle were there to see 
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Kit chuckled. Along with the continuous 
discovery of his own powers had come an 
ever-increasing disapproval of the two 
masters. It was not so much irritation, 
which was always present, as disgust. He 
had got his taste of the meat, and liked it; 
but they were teaching him how not to eat 
it. Privily he thanked God that he was not 
made as they. He came to dislike them to 
a degree that bordered on hatred. Their 
malingering bothered him less than their 
helpless inefficiency. Somewhere in him old 
Isaac Bellew and all the rest of the hardy 
Bellews were making good. 

“Shorty,” he said one day, in the usual 
delay of getting started, “I could almost 
fetch them a rap over the head with an oar 
and bury them in the river.” 

“Same here,” Shorty agreed. “They’re 
not meat-eaters. They’re fish-eaters, and 
they sure stink.” 


III 


THEY came to the rapids; first, the Box 
Canyon, and then, several miles below, the 
White Horse. The Box Canyon was ade- 
quately named. It was a box,a trap. Once 
in it, the only way out was through. On 
either side arose perpendicular walls of rock. 
The river narrowed to a fraction of its width 
and roared through this gloomy passage in 
a madness of motion that heaped the water 
in the center into a ridge fully eight feet 
higher than at the rocky sides. This ridge, 
in turn, was crested with stiff, upstanding 
waves that curled over yet remained each in 
its unvarying place. The canyon was well 
feared, for it had collected its toll of dead 
from the passing gold-rushers. 

Tying to the bank above, where lay a 
score of other anxious boats, Kit and his 
companions went ahead on foot to investi- 
gate. They crept to the brink and gazed 
down at the swirl of water. Sprague drew 
back, shuddering. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. ‘A swimmer 
hasn’t a chance in that.” 

Shorty touched Kit significantly with his 
elbow and said in an undertone: 

“Cold feet. Dollars to doughnuts they 
don’t go through.” 

Kit scarcely heard. From the beginning 
of the boat trip he had been learning the 
stubbornness and inconceivable viciousness 
of the elements, and this glimpse of what 
was below him acted as a challenge. “‘We’ve 
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got to ride that ridge,” he said. “If we get 
off it we'll hit the walls.” 

“And never know what hit us,” was 
Shorty’s verdict. ‘Can you swim?” 

“Td wish I couldn’t if anything went 
wrong in there.” 

“That’s what I say,” a stranger, standing 
alongside and peering down into the canyon, 
said mournfully. “And I wish I were 
through it.” 

“T wouldn’t sell my chance to go 
through,” Kit answered. 

He spoke honestly, but it was with the 
idea of heartening the man. He turned to 
go back to the boat. 

“Are you going to tackle it?” the man 
asked. 

Kit nodded. 

“T wish I could get the courage to,” the 
other confessed. ‘‘I’ve been here for hours. 
The longer I look the more afraid I am. 
I am not a boatman, and I have with me 
only my nephew, who is a young boy, and 
my wife. If you get through safely, will you 
run my boat through?” 

Kit looked at Shorty, who delayed to 
answer. 

“He’s got his wife with him,” Kit sug- 
gested. Nor had he mistaken his man. 

“Sure,” Shorty affirmed. “It was just 
what I was stopping to think about. I knew 
there was some reason I ought to do it.” 

Again they turned to go, but Sprague and 
Stine made no movement. 

“Good luck, Smoke,” Sprague called to 
him. “I’ll—er—” He hesitated. ‘I'll just 
stay here and watch you.” 

“We need three men in the boat, two at 
the oars and one at the steering-sweep,” 
Kit said quietly. 

Sprague looked at Stine. 

“T’m cursed if I do,” said that gentleman. 
“Tf you’re not afraid to stand._here and look 
on, I’m not.” 

““Who’s afraid?” Sprague demanded 
hotly. Stine retorted in kind, and their 
two men left them in the thick of asquabble. 

“We can do without them,” Kit said to 
Shorty. ‘You take the bow with a paddle, 
and I’ll handle the steering-sweep. All 
you'll have to do is just to help keep her 
straight. Once we’re started, you won’t be 
able to hear me, so just keep on keeping 
her straight.” 

They cast off the boat and worked out to 
middle in the quickening current. From 
the canyon came an ever-growing roar. 

















The river sucked in to the entrance with the 
smoothness of molten glass, and here, as the 
darkening walls received them, Shorty took 
a chew of tobacco and dipped his paddle. 
The boat leaped on the first crests of the 
ridge, and they were deafened by the uproar 
of wild water that reverberated from the nar- 
row walls and multiplied itself. They were 
half-smothered with flying spray. At times 
Kit could not see his comrade at the bow. 
It was only a matter of two minutes, in 
which time they rode the ridge three- 
quarters of a mile and emerged in safety and 
tied to the bank in the eddy below. 

Shorty emptied his mouth of tobacco juice 
he had forgotten to spit, and spoke. “That 
was bear-meat,” he exulted, “‘the real bear- 
meat. Say, we went a few, didn’t we? 
Smoke, I don’t mind tellin’ you in confi- 
dence that before we started I was the gosh- 
dangdest scaredest man this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Now I’m a bear-eater. 
Come on an’ we'll run that other boat 
through.” 

Midway back, on foot, they encountered 
their employers, who had watched the pas- 
sage from above. 

“There comes 


the fish-eaters,’” said 


Shorty. ‘Keep to win’ward.” 
IV 
AFTER running the stranger’s boat 


through, Kit and Shorty met his wife, a 
slender, girlish woman whose blue eyes were 
moist with gratitude. Breck himself tried 
to hand Kit fifty dollars, and then attempted 
it on Shorty. 

“Stranger,” was the latter’s rejection, 
“T come into this country to make money 
outa the ground an’ not outa my fellow 
critters.” 

Breck, the stranger, rummaged in his 
boat and produced a demijohn of whiskey. 
Shorty’s hand half went out to it and 
stopped abruptly. He shook his head. 

“There’s that blamed White Horse right 
below, an’ they say it’s worse than the Box. 
I reckon I don’t dast tackle any lightning.” 

Several miles below they ran in to the 
bank, and all four walked down to look at 
the bad water. The river, which was a suc- 
cession of rapids, was here deflected toward 
the right bank by a rocky reef. The whole 
body of water, rushing crookedly into the 
narrow passage, accelerated its speed fright- 
fully and was up-flung into huge waves, 
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white and wrathful. This was the dread 
Mane of the White Horse, and here an even 
heavier toll of dead had beenexacted. On 
one side of the Mane was a corkscrew curl- 
over and suck-under, and on the opposite 
side was the big whirlpool. To go through, 
the Mane itself must be ridden. 

“This plumb rips the strings outa the 
Box,” Shorty concluded. 

As they watched, a boat took the head of 
the rapids above. It was a large boat, fully 
thirty feet long, laden with several tons of 
outfit, and handled by six men. Before it 
reached the Mane it was plunging and leap- 
ing, at times almost hidden by the foam and 
spray. 

Shorty shot a slow, sidelong glance at Kit 
and said: ‘“She’s fair smoking, and she 
hasn’t hit the worst. They’ve hauled the 
oars in. There she takes it now. God! 
She’s gone! No; there she is!” 

Big as the boat was, it had been buried 
from sight in the flying smother between 
crests. The next moment, in the thick of 
the Mane, the boat leaped up a crest and 
into view. To Kit’s amazement he saw the 
whole long bottom clearly outlined. The 
boat, for the fraction of an instant, was in 
the air, the men sitting idly in their places, 
all save one in the stern, who stood at the 
steering-sweep. Then came the downward 
plunge into the trough and a second disap- 
pearance. Three times the boat leaped and 
buried itself, then those on the bank saw 
its nose take the whirlpool as it slipped off 
the Mane. The steersman, vainly opposing 
with full weight on the steering-gear, sur- 
rendered to the whirlpool and helped the 
boat to take the circle. 

Three times it went around, each time so 
close to the rocks on which Kit and Shorty 
stood that either could have leaped on 
board. The steersman, a man with a red- 
dish beard of recent growth, waved his hand 
to them. The only way out of the whirl- 
pool was by the Mane, and on the third 
round the boat entered the Mane obliquely 
atits upperend. Possibly out of fear of the 
draw of the whirlpool, the steersman did not 
attempt to straighten out quickly enough. 
When he did, it was too late. Alternately in 
the air and buried, the boat angled the Mane 
and was sucked into and through the stiff 
wall of the corkscrew on the opposite side of 
the river. A hundred feet below, boxes and 


bales began to float up. Then appeared the 
bottom of the boat and the scattered heads 
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of six men. Two managed to make the 
bank in the eddy below. The others were 
drawn under, and the general flotsam was 
lost to view, borne on by the swift current 
around the bend. 

There was a long minute of silence. 
Shorty was the first to speak. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘We might as well 
tackle it. My feet’ll get cold if I stay here 
any longer.” 

‘“‘We’ll smoke some,” Kit grinned at him. 

“And you'll sure earn your name,” was 
the rejoinder. Shorty turned to their em- 
ployers. ‘‘Comin’?” he queried. 

Perhaps the roar of the water prevented 
them from hearing the invitation. 

Shorty and Kit tramped back through 
a foot of snow to the head of the rapids and 
cast off the boat. Kit was divided between 
two impressions: one, of the caliber of his 
comrade, which served as a spur to him; the 
other, likewise a spur, was the knowledge 
that old Isaac Bellew, and all the other 
Bellews, had done things like this in their 
westward march of empire. What they had 
done, he could do. It was the meat, the 
strong meat, and he knew, as never before, 
that it required strong men to eat such meat. 

““You’ve sure got to keep the top of the 
ridge,” Shorty shouted at him, the plug 
of tobacco lifting to his mouth as the boat 
quickened in the quickening current and 
took the head of the rapids. 

Kit nodded, swayed his strength and 
weight tentatively on the steering-gear, and 
headed the boat for the plunge. 

Several minutes later, half-swamped and 
lying against the bank in the eddy below the 
White Horse, Shorty spat out a mouthful of 
tobacco juice and shook Kit’s hand. 

“Meat! Meat!” Shorty chanted. 
eat itraw! We eat it alive!” 

- At the top of the bank they met Breck. 
His wife stood at a little distance. Kit 
shook his hand. 

“T’m afraid your boat can’t make it,”’ he 
said. ‘It is smaller than ours and a bit 
cranky.” 

The man pulled out a roll of bills. ‘“T’ll 
give you each a hundred if you run it 
through.”’ 

Kit looked out and up the tossing Mane of 
the White Horse. A long, gray twilight was 
falling, it was turning colder, and the land- 
scape seemed taking on a savage bleakness. 

“Tt ain’t that,” Shorty was saying. ‘We 
don’t want your money. Wouldn’t touch 


“We 
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itnohow. But my pardner is the real meat 
with boats, and when he says yourn ain’t 
safe I reckon he knows what he’s talkin’ 
about.” 

Kit nodded affirmation, and chanced to 
glance at Mrs. Breck. Her eyes were fixed 
upon him, and he knew that if ever he had 
seen prayer in a woman’s eyes he was seeing 
it then. Shorty followed his gaze and saw 
what he saw. They looked at each other in 
confusion and did not speak. Moved by 
the common impulse, they nodded to each 
other and turned to the trail that led to the 
head of the rapids. They had not gone a 
hundred yards when they met Stine and 
Sprague coming down, 

“Where are you going?” the latter de- 
manded. 

“To fetch that other boat through,” 
Shorty answered. 

“No, -you’re not. It’s getting dark. 
You two are going to pitch camp.” 

So huge was Kit’s disgust that he forebore 
to speak. 

“He’s got his wife with him,” Shorty 
said. 

“That’s his lookout,’’ Stine contributed. 

“And Smoke’s and mine,’’ was Shorty’s 
retort. 

“T forbid you,’ Sprague said harshly. 
“Smoke, if you go another step I'll dis- 
charge you.” 

“And you, too, Shorty,” Stine added. 

“And a devil of a pickle you'll be in with 
us fired,” Shorty replied. ‘‘How’ll you get 
your blamed boat to Dawson? Who'll 
serve you coffee in your blankets and mani- 
cure your finger-nails? Come on, Smoke. 
They don’t dast fire us. Besides, we’ve got 
agreements. If they fire us they’ve got 
to divvy up grub to last us through the 
winter.” 

Barely had they shoved Breck’s boat out 
from the bank and caught the first rough 
water, when the waves began to lap aboard. 
They were small waves, but it was an ear- 
nest of what was tocome. Shorty cast back 
a quizzical glance as he gnawed at his in- 
evitable plug, and Kit felt a strange rush of 
warmth at: his heart for this man who 
couldn’t swim and who couldn’t back out. 

The rapids -grew stiffer, and the spray 
began to fly. In the gathering darkness, 
Kit glimpsed the Mane and the crooked 
fling of the current into it. He worked into 
this crooked current, and felt a glow of 
satisfaction as the boat hit the head of the 
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“Go on an’ shoot,” said Shorty, wiggling the hatchet. “I'm just aching for a chance to brain you. 
Go on an’ start the festivities ~ 
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Mane squarely in the middle. After that, 
in the smother, leaping and burying and 
swamping, he had no clear impression of 
anything save tiat he swung his weight on 
the steering-oar and wished his uncle were 
there tosee. They emerged, breathless, wet 
through, the boat filled with water almost 
to the gunwale. Lighter pieces of baggage 
and outfit were floating inside the boat. 
A few careful strokes on Shorty’s part 
worked the boat into the draw of the eddy, 
and the eddy did the rest till the boat softly 
touched the bank. Looking down from 
above was Mrs. Breck. Her prayer had 
been answered, and the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. 

“You boys have simply got to take the 
money,” Breck called down to them. 

Shorty stood up, slipped, and sat down in 
the water, while the boat dipped one gun- 
wale under and righted again. 

“Damn the money,” said Shorty. “Fetch 
out that whiskey. Now that it’s over I’m 
getting cold feet, an’ I’m sure likely to have 
a chill.” 


V 


In the morning, as usual, they were 
among the last of the parties to start. 
Breck, despite his boating inefficiency, and 
with only his wife and nephew for crew, had 
broken camp, loaded his boat, and pulled 
out at the first streak of day. But there 
was no hurrying Stine and Sprague, who 
seemed incapable of realizing that the 
freeze-up might come at any time. They 
malingered, got in the way, delayed, and 
doubled the work of Kit and Shorty. 

“T’m sure losing my respect for God, 
seein’ as he must ’a’ made them two mis- 
takes in human form,” was the latter’s 
blasphemous way of expressing his disgust. 

“Well, you’re the real goods, at any rate,” 
Kit grinned back at him. “It makes me 
respect God the more just to look at you.” 

“He was sure goin’ some, eh?” was 
Shorty’s fashion of overcoming the embar- 
rassment of the compliment. 

The trail by water crossed Lake Labarge. 
Here was no fast current, but a tideless 
stretch of forty miles which must be rowed 
unless a fair wind blew. But the time for 


fair wind was past, and an icy gale blew in 
their teeth out of the north. This made 
a rough sea, against which it was almost 
impossible to pull the boat. 


Added to their 
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troubles was driving snow; also, the freezing 
of the water on their oar-blades kept one 
man occupied in chopping it off with 
a hatchet. Compelled to take their turn at 
the oars, Sprague and Stine patently loafed. 
Kit learned how to throw his weight on an 
oar, but he noted that his employers made a 
seeming of throwing their weights and that 
they dipped their oars at a cheating angle. 

At the end of three hours, Sprague pulled 
his oar in and said they would run back into 
the mouth of the river for shelter. Stine 
seconded him, and the several hard-won 
miles were lost. A second day, and a third, 
the same fruitless attempt was made. In 
the river mouth, the continually arriving 
boats from White Horse made a flotilla of 
over two hundred. Each day forty or fifty 
arrived, and only two or three won to the 
northwest shore of the lake and did not 
come back. Ice was now forming in the 
eddies and connecting from eddy to eddy in 
thin lines around the points. The freeze-up 
was very imminent. 

“We could make it if they had the souls of 
clams,” Kit told Shorty, as they dried their 
moccasins by the fire on the evening of the 
third day. ‘We could have made it to-day 
if they hadn’t turned back. Another hour’s 
work would have fetched that west shore. 
They’re—they’re babes in the woods.” 

“Sure,” Shorty agreed. He turned his 
moccasin to the flame and debated a mo- 
ment. “Look here, Smoke. It’s hundreds 
of miles to Dawson. If we don’t want to 
freeze in here, we’ve got to do something. 
What d’ye say?” 

Kit looked at him, and waited. 

“We’ve got the immortal cinch on them 
two babes,” Shorty expounded. ‘They can 
give orders an’ shed mazuma, but, as you 
say, they’re plumb babes. If we’re goin’ to 
Dawson, we got to take charge of this here 
outfit.” 

They looked at each other. 

“Tt’s a go,” said Kit, as his hand went out 
in ratification. 

In the morning, long before daylight, 
Shorty issued his call. “Come on!” he 
roared. ‘Tumble out, you sleepers! Here’s 
your coffee! Kick into it! We’re goin’ to 
make a start!” 

Grumbling and complaining, Stine and 
Sprague were forced to get under way two 
hours earlier than ever before. If anything, 
the gale was stiffer, and in a short time 
every man’s face was iced up, while the oars 











were heavy with ice. Three hours they 
struggled, and four, one man steering, one 
chopping ice, two toiling at the oars, and 
each taking his various turns. The north- 
west shore loomed nearer and nearer. The 
gale blew ever harder, and at last Sprague 
pulled in his oar in token of surrender. 
Shorty sprang to it, though his relief had 
only begun. 

“‘Chop ice,” he said, handing Sprague the 
hatchet. 

“But what’s the use?”’ the other whined. 
“We can’t make it. We're going to turn 
back.” 

‘““We’re going on,” said Shorty. “Chop 
ice. An’ when you feel better you can spell 
me.’ 

It was heart-breaking toil, but they 
gained the shore, only to find it composed of 
surge-beaten rocks and cliffs, with no place 
to land. 

“T told you so,” Sprague whimpered. 

“You never peeped,” Shorty answered. 

“We're going back.” 

Nobody spoke, and Kit held the boat into 
the seas as they skirted the forbidding shore. 
Sometimes they gained no more than a foot 
to the stroke, and there were times when 
two or three strokes no more than enabled 
them to hold their own. He did his best to 
hearten the two weaklings. He pointed out 
that the boats which had won to this shore 
had never come back. Perforce, he argued, 
they had found a shelter somewhere ahead. 
Another hour they labored, and a second. 

“Tf you fellows’d put into your oars some 
of that coffee you swig in your blankets, 
we'd make it,” was Shorty’s encouragement. 
“You're just goin’ through the motions an’ 
not pullin’ a pound.” 

A few minutes later, Sprague drew in his 
oar again. ‘I’m finished,” he said, and 
there were tears in his voice. 

“So are the rest of us,’’ Kit answered, 
himself ready to cry or to commit murder, 
so great was his exhaustion. ‘‘But we’re 
going on just the same.” 

“We're going back. 
around.” 

“Shorty, if he won’t pull, take that oar 
yourself,’’ Kit commanded. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “He can chop 
ice. 

But Sprague refused to give over the oar; 
Stine had ceased rowing, and the boat was 
drifting backward. 

“Turn around, Smoke,” Sprague ordered. 
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Turn the boat 
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And Kit, who never in his life had cursed 
any man, astonished himself. “I'll see you 
in hell first,” he replied. ‘‘Take hold of 
that oar and pull.” 

It is in moments of exhaustion that men 
lose all their reserves of civilization, and 
such a moment had come. Each man 
had reached the breaking-point. Sprague 
jerked off a mitten, drew his revolver, and 


turned it on his steersman. This was 
a new experience to Kit. He had never 
had a gun presented at him in his life. And 


now, to his surprise, it seemed to mean 
nothing at all. It was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

“Tf you don’t put that gun up,” he said, 
“Tl take it away and rap you over the 
knuckles with it.” 

“Tf you don’t turn the boat around I'll 
shoot you,” Sprague threatened. 

Then Shorty took a hand. He ceased 
chopping ice and stood up behind Sprague. 
‘“‘Go on an’ shoot,” said Shorty, wiggling the 
hatchet. “I’m just aching for a chance to 
brain you. Goon an’ start the festivities.” 

“This is mutiny,” Stine broke in. “‘ You 
were engaged to obey orders.” 

Shorty turned on him. “Oh, you'll get 
yours as soon as I finish with your pardner, 
you little hog-wallopin’ snooper, you.” 

“Sprague,” Kit said, “I'll give you just 
thirty seconds to put away that gun and 
get that oar out.” 

Sprague hesitated, gave a short hysterical 
laugh, put the revolver away, and bent his 
back to the work. 

For two hours more, inch by inch, they 
fought their way along the edge of the foam- 
ing rocks, until Kit feared he had made 
a mistake. And then, when on the verge 
of himself turning back, they came abreast 
of a narrow opening, not twenty feet wide, 
which led into a land-locked enclosure where 
the fiercest gusts scarcely flawed the surface. 
It was the haven gained by the boats of pre- 
vious days. They landed on a shelving 
beach, and the two employers lay in collapse 
in the boat, while Kit and Shorty pitched 
the tent, built a fire, and started the cooking. 

“What is a hog-walloping snooper, 
Shorty?” Kit asked. } 

“Blamed if I know,’ was the answer; 
“but he’s one, just the same.”’ 

The gale, which had been dying quickly, 
ceased at nightfall, and it came on clear and 
cold. <A cup of coffee, set aside to cool and 
forgotten, a few minutes later was found 
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coated with half an inch of ice. At eight 
o’cleck, when Sprague and Stine, already 
rolled in their blankets, were sleeping the 
sleep of exhaustion, Kit came back from 
a look at the boat. 

“Tt’s the freeze-up, Shorty,” he an- 
nounced. ‘“There’s a skin of ice over the 
whole pond already.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“There’s only one thing. The lake of 
course freezes first. The rapid current of 
the river may keep it open for days. This 
time to-morrow any boat caught in Lake 
Labarge remains there until next year.” 

“You mean we got to get out to-night? 
Now?” 

Kit nodded. 

‘Tumble out, you sleepers!’’ was Shorty’s 
answer, couched in a roar, as he began cast- 
ing off the guy-ropes of the tent. 

The other two awoke, groaning with the 
pain of stiffened muscles and the pain of 
rousing from the sleep of exhaustion. 

“What time is it?”’ Stine asked. 

“Half-past eight.” 

“Tt’s dark yet,”’ was the objection. 

Shorty jerked out a couple of guy-ropes, 
and the tent began tosag. “It’s not morn- 
ing,’ he said. ‘It’s evening. Come on. 
The lake’s freezin’.. We got to get acrost.” 

Stine sat up, his face bitter and wrathful. 
“Let it freeze. We’re not going to stir.” 

“All right,” said Shorty. ‘‘We’re goin’ 
on with the boat.” 

“You were engaged—” 

“To take your outfit to Dawson,” Shorty 
caught him up. “Well, we’re takin’ it ain’t 
we?” He punctuated his query by bring- 
ing half the tent down on top of them. 

They broke their way through the thin 
ice in the little harbor, and came out on the 
lake, where the water, heavy and glassy, 
froze on their oars with every stroke. The 
water soon became like mush, clogging the 
stroke of the oars and freezing in the air 
even as it dripped. Later the surface began 
to form a skin, and the boat proceeded 
slower and slower. 

Often afterward, when Kit tried toremem- 
ber that night and failed to bring up aught 
but nightmare recollections, he wondered 
what must have been the sufferings of Stine 
and Sprague. His one impression of him- 
self was that he struggled through biting 
frost and intolerable exertion for a thousand 
years, more or less. 

Morning found them stationary. Stine 
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complained of frosted fingers, and Sprague 
of his nose, while the pain in Kit’s cheeks 
and nose told him that he, too, had been 
touched. With each accretion of daylight 
they could see farther, and as far as. they 
could see was icy surface. The water of the 
lake was gone. A hundred yards away was 
the shore of the north end. Shorty insisted 
that it was the opening of the river and that 
he could see water. He and Kit alone were 
able to work, and with their oars they broke 
the ice and forced the boat along. And at 
the last gasp of their strength they made the 
suck of the rapid river. One look back 
showed them several boats which had 
fought through the night and were hope- 
lessly frozen in; then they whirled around a 
bend ina current running six miles an hour. 


VI 


Day BY DAY they floated down the swift 
river, and day by day the shore-ice extended 
farther out. When they made camp at 
nightfall, they chopped a space in the ice in 
which to lay the boat and carried the camp 
outfit hundreds of feet to shore. In the 
morning, they chopped the boat out through 
the new ice and caught the current. Shorty 
set up the sheet-iron stove in the boat, and 
over this Stine and Sprague hung through the 
long drifting hours. They had surrendered, 
no longer gave orders, and their one desire 
was to gain Dawson. Shorty, pessimistic, 
indefatigable, and joyous, at frequent inter- 
vals roared out the three lines of the first 
four-line stanza of a song he had forgotten. 
The colder it got the oftener he sang: 

‘Like Argus of the ancient times, 
We leave this Modern Greece, 

Tum-tum, tum-tum, tum-tum, tum-tum, 
To shear the Golden Fleece.” 

As they passed the mouths of the Hoota- 
linqua and the Big and Little Salmon, they 
found these streams throwing mush-ice into 
the main Yukon. This gathered about the 
boat and attached itself, and at night they 
found themselves compelled to chop the 


boat out of the current. In the morning . 


they chopped the boat back into the current. 

The last night ashore was spent be- 
tween the mouths of the White River and 
the Stewart. At daylight they found the 
Yukon, half a mile wide, running white 
from ice-rimmed bank to ice-rimmed bank. 
Shorty cursed the universe with less of geni- 
ality than usual, and looked at Kit. 
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“We'll be the last boat this year to make 
Dawson,” Kit said. 

“But they ain’t no water, Smoke.” 

“Then we'll ride the ice down. Comeon.”’ 

Futilely protesting, Sprague and Stine 
were bundled on board. For half an hour, 
with axes, Kit and Shorty struggled to cut 
a way into the swift but solid stream. When 
they did succeed in clearing the shore-ice, 
the floating ice forced the boat along the 
edge for a hundred yards, tearing away half 
of one gunwale and making a partial wreck 
of it. Then, at the lower end of the bend, 
they caught the current that flung off-shore. 
They proceeded to work farther toward the 
middle. The stream was no longer com- 
posed of mush-ice, but of hard cakes. In 
between the cakes only was mush-ice, that 
froze solidly as they looked at it. Shoving 
with the oars against the cakes, sometimes 
climbing out on the cakes in order to force 
the boat along, after an hour they gained the 
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middle. Five minutes after they ceased 
their exertions, the boat was frozen in. The 
whole river was coagulating as it ran. Cake 
froze to cake, until at last the boat was the 
center of a cake seventy-five feet in diam- 
eter. Sometimes they floated sidewise, 
sometimes stern-first, while gravity tore 
asunder the forming fetters in the moving 
mass, only to be manacled by faster-form- 
ing ones. While the hours passed, Shorty 
stoked the stove, cooked meals, and chanted 
his war-song. 

Night came, and after many efforts they 
gave up the attempt to force the boat to 
shore, and through the darkness they swept 
helplessly onward. 

“What if we pass Dawson?” 
queried. 

“We'll walk back,” Kit answered, “if 
we're not crushed in a jam.” 

The sky was clear, and in the light of the 
cold, leaping stars they caught occasional 


Shorty 
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Kit's hands clenched, and for the moment he saw red; but he had never struck a man in anger in his life, 


and he felt so certain of his ability to thrash Sprague that he could not bring himself to do it 
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glimpses of the loom of mountains on either 
hand. At eleven o’clock, from below, came 
a dull, grinding roar. Their speed began to 
diminish and cakes of ice to up-end and 
crash and smash about them. The river 
was jamming. One cake, forced upward, 
slid across their cake and carried one side of 
the boat away. It did not sink, for its own 
cake still upbore it, but in a whirl they saw 
dark water show for an instant within a foot 
of them. Then all movement ceased. At 
the end of half an hour the whole river 
picked itself up and began to move. This 
continued for an hour, when again it was 
brought to rest by a jam. Once again it 
started, running swiftly and savagely, with 
a great grinding. Then they saw lights 
ashore, and, when abreast, gravity and the 
Yukon surrendered, and the river ceased for 
six months. 

On the shore at Dawson, curious ones 
gathered to watch the river freeze heard 
from out of the darkness the war-song of 
Shorty: 


“Like Argus of the ancient times, 
We leave this Modern Greece, 
Tum-tum, tum-tum, tum-tum, tum-tum, 
To shear the Golden Fleece.” 


Vil 


For three days Kit and Shorty labored, 
carrying the ton and a half of outfit from the 
middle of the river to the log-cabin Stine and 
Sprague had bought onthe hill overlooking 
Dawson. This work finished, in the warm 
cabin, as twilight was falling, Sprague 
motioned Kit to him. Outside the ther- 
mometer registered sixty-five below zero. 

“Your full month isn’t up, Smoke,” 
Sprague said. ‘But here it is in full. I 
wish you luck.” 

“How about the agreement?”’ Kit asked. 
“You know there’s a famine here. A man 
can’t get work in the mines even unless he 
has his.own grub. You agreed—” 

“T know of no agreement,” Sprague inter- 
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rupted. ‘Do you, Stine? We engaged you 
by the month. There’s your pay. Will 
you sign the receipt?” 

Kit’s hands clenched, and for the moment 
he saw red. Both men shrank away from 
him. He had never struck a man in anger 
in his life, and he felt so certain of his ability 
to thrash Sprague that he could not bring 
himself to do it. 

Shorty saw his trouble and interposed. 

“Look here, Smoke, I ain’t travelin’ no 
more with a ornery outfit like this. Right 
here’s where I sure jump it. You an’ me 
stick together. Savvy? Now you take 
your blankets an’ hike down to the Elkhorn. 
Wait for me. [I'll settle up, collect what’s 
comin’, an’ give them what’s comin’. I 
ain’t no good on the water, but my feet’s 
on terry-firmy now, an’ I’m goin’ to make 
smoke.” 

Half an hour afterward Shorty appeared 
at the Elkhorn. From his bleeding knuckles 
and the skin off one cheek, it was evident 
that he had given Stine and Sprague what 
was coming. 

“You ought to see that cabin,” he 
chuckled, as they stood at the bar. “‘ Rough- 
house ain’t no name for it. Dollars to 
doughnuts nary one of ’em shows up on the 
street for a week. An’ now it’s ail figgered 
out for you an’ me. Grub’s a dollar an’ 
a half a pound. They ain’t no work for 
wages without you have your own grub. 
Moose-meat’s sellin’ for two dollars a pound, 
an’ they ain’t none. We got enough money 
for a month’s grub an’ ammunition, an’ 
we hike up the Klondike to the back 
country. If they ain’t no moose, we go an’ 
live with the Indians. But if we ain’t got 
five thousand pounds of meat six weeks 
from now, [’ll—I’ll sure go back an’ apolo- 
gize to our bosses. Is it a go?” 

Kit’s hand went out, and they shook. 
Then he faltered. “I don’t know anything 
about hunting,” he said. 

Shorty lifted his glass. “But you’re 
a sure meat-eater, an’ I’ll learn you.” 


The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘The Stampede to Squaw Creek,’’ will appear in the August issue. 
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Campaigning in the Desert 
By James F. J. Archibald 


HE world moves. Two years ago entered upon their respective party’s ballots, 
the Legislature of Nevada, fol- and a regular electioneering campaign was 
lowing Oregon’s lead, begun, with a state, not a handful 
adopted an election of men, to impress with the 

law which requires a candi- merits of their candidacies. 
date to vote for the peo- A most active and ener- 
ple’s choice for United getic campaign followed, 
States senator, irre- the candidates and 
spective of party their supporters trav- 
lines. Under this ersing the entire state 
law a Republican in automobiles. 
Legislature in Ore- Senator Nixon was 
gon had sent a accompanied in his 
Democrat to the car by the Re- 
Senate, but publican candi- 
Nevada was not dates for gover- 
afraid to be nor and the lower 
modern, and so house of Con- 
the law was gress. 
written on her Nevada is most 
books. distinctly not a 
The first can- motorists’ para- 
didates for the dise, and the 
Senate were highways are for 
George S. Nixon, the most part 
Republican, to mere trails across 
succeed himself, deserts and moun- 
and Key Pitt- tains. Itisa poor 
man, “Democrat. state in which to 
Their names were conduct a personal 
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A senator who went to the people for his credentials—George S. Nixon, of Nevada, who “stumped” the 
state in an automobile, received a majority of the votes cast, and was elected by a Democratic 

Legislature, although he is a Republican. In the lower picture he stands at the right 
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campaign, and the making out of an itiner- 
ary is a fearful thing to contemplate, but 
Mr. Nixon, undaunted, set out with his 
party, determined to tell the miners and 
“desert-rats’’ a few things that they had 
never even thought of. He frequently found 
that while his audiences knew he was a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, why he 
was going to all this trouble to tell them 
about it personally they could not under- 
stand. There had always been men “up” 
for the Senate, and none of them had ever 
done this before; but they were completely 
taken aback when Mr. Nixon pointed out 
conclusively that while there had always 
been a statesman representing them they, 
the people, had never had anything what- 
ever to do with his election. 

This direct method of stating facts set 
the level-headed pioneers to thinking, and 
the quizzical smiles with which they had 
greeted the Chautauqua-like method of cam- 
paign were replaced by grave, thoughtful 
looks as the car whirled the speaker away. 
For there was not a prospector’s camp, a vil- 
lage, city, or town, in the desert state that 
Nixon did not visit, while he told Nevada 
why it should advocate the people’s-rule 
movement, and, above all, why it should be 
represented by George S. Nixon. For 
miles and miles in the central part of the 
state there are no roads, just trails of rock 
and sand and sage-brush. Down the Slip- 
toc Valley and over the Schellbourne Pass 
even the guiding telephone—that solitary 
slack wire strung between toppling poles 
that has served to guide so many wanderers 
to shelter—is lost, and it was here, around 
the end of the Antelope Range, that “Tib- 
bett’s place” was one day startled by a visit 
of a party of “big men” motoring. Only 
five or six people lived in the little place, and 
only two of them were voters. These men 
had been accustomed to go to the Elko 
County seat to vote, and neither knew the 
name of a senator or representative ever 
sent to Washington. 

Then when the party started west from 
Ely and followed the perilous trail through 
the Murray Creek canyon out to White Sage 
Valley they burst in like a thunderbolt on 
Ward and Barnes, two little settlements 
where direct election was a thing unknown. 
These men accepted voting quite as the 
rural New-Englanders accept preparing the 
weekly lesson from the Sunday-school leaflet. 
It was something they knew, vaguely, had to 





be done. With them it was simply a matter 
of the most widely distributed party “read- 
ing matter’ which reached the town via the 
Ely stage. It was a new sort of a lesson 
they learned from George S. Nixon. 

In dozens of camps and towns the condi- 
tions were the same, but Mr. Nixon’s elo- 
quence brought them around to an almost 
complete understanding of what dupes they 
were. At Stow cabin they found an old 
man and his son in a heated argument about 
the respective parties and left them consid- 
ering “the man.” 

From Tonopah Mr. Nixon arranged to go 
to a far-off mining-camp over on the Monte 
Christo Mountains. There were two hun- 
dred miners there—so they were told—and 
the motorists disregarded the graphic de- 
scriptions of hard and dangerous trails and 
toiled many miles under almost impossible 
road conditions, only to find that there were 
less than twenty-five men in the place and 
only very few of them eligible to the ballot. 

The welcome was good-natured almost to 
enthusiasm, and one veteran prospector 
essayed to be spokesman. After hearing 
Mr. Nixon’s talk, he said: 

“We boys all think you’ve got the right 
idea and there’s too much crookedness in 
the state. We were buncoed on this deal 
and have got to pull up stakes and git out. 
Some of the fellers got wind of a claim over 
near Ibapah, Utah, and we’re going over 
there next week, but we’ll go over to the 
county-seat and vote for you, Mr. Nixon.”’ 

Mr. Nixon might have represented the en- 
tire West as far as they knew, but they meant 
all right, and the motorists went cheerfully 
on to more adventures among the valleys. 

The campaign was complete, and its suc- 
cess was shown in the result of the election. 
Senator Nixon received about twelve hun- 
dred majority over Mr. Pittman, whose 
party elected a majority of four in the state 
Legislature. Under the old system this 
would mean the election of a Democrat to 
the United States Senate, probably a man 
who had not been considered by the people 
of the state at large even as a candidate 
for this office, but simply a man whom 
the various warring factions in the Demo- 
cratic party considered most acceptable 
to themselves. However, the members of 
the Legislature observed their pre-election 
pledges, and the only name presented in 
the Legislature was that of Senator Nixon, 
Republican, a man freed from his party. 
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“Le Satyre.” 













Three portraits of Alice Dovey as Angele in “ The Pink 


Lady.” a musical comedy adapted from the French of 






Miss Dovey is a favorite in musical 


in “Old Dutch.” 






comedy, and_ has 
2 “The Summer Widowers,” and other plays 
Exclusive portraits posed by White. New York 






Hazel Dawn, an American girl who studied 
abroad, dazzled London by her beauty and 
her acting, and was brought home to play 


the title role in ** The Pink Lady ™ 


Exclusive portraits posed by White. New York 





Edna Wallace Hopper, who played during the season just 

closed a special engagement with Richard Carle in * Jumping 

Jupiter.” a three-act farce that did not “take in New York, 
but was successful on the road 


Exclusive portraits posed by the Campbell Studios, New York 





Christie MacDonald, who played the part of the 
Princess Bozena in “The Spring Maid,” a two-act 
operetta adapted from the German 


Exclusive portrait posed by the Campbell Studios, New York 





Frances Starr, who has played for two 
seasons in “The Easiest Way.” She 
will appear in a new play in the fall 


Exclusive portraits posed by White, New York 





Portrait of Gladys Hulette and tv-o poses as 

Tyltyl in “The Blue Bird.” by Maurice 

Maeterlinck, a play which delighted young 
and old throughout the season 


Exclusive portraits posed by White, New York 





Mademoiselle Dazie. one of the company of enter- 

tainers at the new Winter Garden, New York. 

Miss Dazie is a dancer who has long been a favorite 
with metropolitan audiences 


Exclusive portraits posed by Sarony. Fifth Avenue 





DRAWN BY CHARLES EB. CHAMBERS 


“I watched one real sweet-faced old lady for my guide,” said Blackie, “ but, darn her, she got up in the 
wrong place” 
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THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get -Rich- Quick Wallingford 


A few days ago we sent a letter of inquiry to a number of our subscribers asking their opinion of 
a proposed series of articles for the Cosmopolitan. Incidentally we referred to ‘‘ Wallingford,” 


and in an overwhelming majority of the replies received our correspondents said, ‘‘ Give us the 
articles—but give us more Wallingford.” The same opinion has been echoed again and again by 


agents and news-dealers in all parts of the country. 


The fact is that Wallingford and his side part- 


ner, ‘‘ Blackie,” have made one of the biggest magazine hits in many a long day. _ In this story 
Wallingford does some ‘‘ uplift”? work, and ‘‘ Blackie’ develops an amazing streak of generosity 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of © Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford.” ‘The Cash Intrigue,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


HE cab-driver who brought the 

prosperous big President of the 

Earth and his prosperous friend 

to the Hotel de Renaissance 
received a ten-dollar tip. The bell-boys 
who carried in their elaborate luggage re- 
ceived ten dollars each. The parlor-floor 
butler,who presently brought them a drink 
to the magnificent Venetian suite, received 
alike amount asa mere introduction. Simi- 
lar largess was, within the next hour, dis- 
tributed te a maid, a barber, a bootblack, a 
porter, a manicurist, and a barroom waiter. 
Before dinner was over the jovially smiling 
big man was spoken of about the hotel as 
Spender Wallingford, and the proprietor 
himself went up to see what was the matter 
with the thermostat. 

“T’ll have the head engineer up here in 
just a few minutes,” announced Mr. Blount, 
who was a bullet-headed man upon whom a 
dress-suit sat with some shame. “If you 
want anything in the town, let me know, 
and I'll get it for you, Mr. Wallingford.”’ 

“T don’t think you’re going to give me 
a chance to want anything,” returned Wal- 


lingford pleasantly. ‘‘By the way, though, 


I'll probably need some information. Do 
you imagine that it would be difficult to pro- 
mote a big public-amusement park here?” 

Mr. Blount considered that matter gravely, 
and then shook his head. “I couldn’t tell 
you about that,’”’ he admitted. “You see, 
that’s all politics here. The only two amuse- 
ment parks we have are run by a county 
commissioner and an alderman of oppo- 
site politics, and they’re both backed by 
the traction company, which is all politics. 





This is the only city in the country which 
has two healthy political gangs, and nobody 
knows who’s going to lose next time.” 

“T could give you a guess,’’ interpolated 
Mr. Wallingford’s black-haired and black- 
mustached and _ black-frocked friend. 
“When you hit a town like that the voters 
lose.” 

“They lose any place,” agreed Blount 
with a laugh. ‘‘They’d ought to lose for 
standing for what they do. I’ve no more 
sympathy for them than I have for a deacon 
that tries to buy counterfeit money and gets 
a box of sawdust. It’s so especially fierce 
because these amateur grafters are a lot of 
rabbits. I have no respect for a hold-up 
man that will shiver while he’s going through 
your pockets. They’re planning to steal 
the court-house right now, but they’re so 
scared I think they sleep with all the lights 
turned on.” 

Wallingford chuckled in huge enjoyment. 
“T’ve heard of stealing a grind-stone and 
a hot cook-stove,” he observed; ‘‘ but steal- 
ing court-houses is a new specialty on me.” 

“Tt ought to be easy,” asserted Blount, 
still disdainful of his local ordinance tinkers. 
“They’ve just built a profitable new court- 
house, and the old one, which occupies the 
finest business situation in town, is to be 
sold next Saturday. A bunch of these 
burglars want to buy it in for about half of 
its value, and open a beer-hall café, but 
they’re afraid to grab it before election for 
fear it will swamp them at the polls, and 
they’re afraid to wait till after the election 
for fear they won’t get a chance at it. If 
I were a political yegg, I’d have had that 
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court-house hid down in my cellar six months 
ago; but these lollops are still wondering if 
the owners keep a watch-dog. At about the 
last minute they’ll probably try something, 
and it’ll be so coarse that you couldn’t sift it 
through a hoop.” 

“That sounds interesting, but it makes 
my scheme look like feeling a rattlesnake’s 
fangs to see if they’re sharp. I’d like to 
meet some people who can tell me exactly 
how the land lies.” 

“T’Il bring you Charley Jackson,” offered 
Blount. ‘‘He knows so much about politics 
that he’s changed his party four times, and 
always landed on the winning side. Noth- 
ing else I can do for you, is there?”’ 

When the proprietor had gone, Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s friend Daw came out of his mod- 
est retirement, and he came out grinning. 

““You’ve always been a quick producer, 
Jim,” he confessed; ‘“‘but you dug up that 
public-amusement park thought so suddenly 
that it’s dizzy yet. Would you run one?” 

“T wouldn’t run anything unless it went 
some place in a hurry,” asserted Walling- 
ford, laughing. ‘‘I had to talk to the man, 
though, didn’t I, and I don’t know any 
more entertaining conversation than a lie.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Blackie admiringly. 
“It’s the only thing there’s no limit to. 
This town don’t look so bad, Jim.” 

“Tt’s a pleasant town,” approved Wal- 
lingford. ‘It can’t have much over a hun- 
dred thousand population, yet the churches, 
hotels, and banks look like real money; 
and we’re paupers.”’ 

“So you say,” puzzled Blackie. “ You’ve 
explained it to me after every drink, but I 
don’t gather yet why we start out into the 
cold, cold world with only cigarette-money, 
when we could be welcome guests in every 
lobster-joint on Broadway for the balance of 
our lives without overtaking another dollar.” 

“T told you that Fannie objected to my 
investing half a million dollars in a railroad 
scheme to put another little crimp in the 
bank-roll of E. H. Falls,” patiently explained 
Wallingford, “‘so I took the five thousand I 
had already drawn out for us to go on that 
little hunting trip, turned the balance of the 
bank-roll over to Fannie, brought you along 
to complete your education, and now I’m 
hunting that half-million.” 

“TI got that before,” retorted Blackie; 
“but still I don’t see why.” 

“Why what?” 

“Why a lot of things; why you want to 





risk the old homestead in taking a fall out 
of Falls, who is more than likely to sink his 
teeth into your weasand; why you wouldn’t 
let me have any money of my own on this 
trip, when Violet Bonnie was sobbing to 
shove some into my pocket, and why you’re 
so infernal stubborn, anyhow.” 

““T guess that’s the answer,” laughed Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘Let’s go and show ourselves and 
throw away some more money. There 
hasn’t a reporter asked about us yet.” 


II 


CHARLEY JACKSON was a man who had 
but two worries in life: he could not under- 
stand why sleep was ever invented, nor why 
all the places did not stay perpetually open. 
He had laughed so much for voters that the 
stretch of his wide lips had pushed each 
cheek into a glistening red roll. Walling- 
ford clasped Charley Jackson by the hearty 
hand, and he twinkled back into Charley 
Jackson’s twinkling eyes, and he smiled his 
jovialist in response to Charley Jackson’s 
jovial smile, and he figured Charley Jackson 
to be about as careless as an old maid eating 
shad in the dark. 

Proprietor Blount, having spent the en- 
tire evening in locating the widely ranging 
Jackson, who was everywhere present, but 
not all at once, congratulated himself upon 
having brought these two kindred spirits 
together, and, smiling his gratification, 
waited for a vote of thanks. It came in the 
form of an invitation to supper, and when 
Chef Josef saw that Blount was to be one 
of those to enjoy his succession of sur- 
prises, he hurried back into the kitchen and 
tore jagged splinters out of his disposition; 
for he had sworn never to cook again for the 
proprietor, who was a beast, and an ox, and 
a swine, and who had once complained of 
the faint trace of garlic in a fillet which was 
a marvel of epicurean perfection. Later on, 
at the waiters’ end of the Renaissance bar, 
he confided his woes to his friend Bert 
Harvey, of the morning Record, who adroitly 
pumped Josef about the gorgeous spendthrift 
and the table conversation, and hurried 
right back to his office; for there was still a 
city edition of next morning’s Sunday paper 
into which good, live scandal could be 
jammed. ‘ 

Meanwhile Charley Jackson and Spender 
Wallingford, who had enjoyed each other’s 
society very much until one A. M., had now 
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repaired to the Venetian suite to begin the 
evening; and Blackie Daw, knowing well 
when his best services consisted of a pro- 
longed and intense silence, ordered in a se- 
lection of refreshments so varied that it 
required six kinds of glasses, excluded from 
the room an obsequious butler who had two 
ears, and took up his favorite réle of 
bartender. 

“Whatever you 
do with this amuse- 
ment-park idea 
has to be done on 
the quiet,” ob- 
served Charley 
Jackson, with a 
friendly glance at 
the buffet which 
the deft and 
unobtrusive  @vcspege: 
Blackie was ar- “"""%, ‘ 
ranging. ‘You oi 
need gum shoes in 
this town.” 

“Seems like a 
lively burg at that,” 
suggested Walling- 
ford. “It has good 
night action, and 
that’s a sure test. I 
counted eight silk 
hats in the lobby of 
the theater.” 

“That’s all they 
spend money for,” 
said Jackson with a 
laugh. “That silk- 
hat brigade buys its 
groceries on credit, 
and uses all its cash 
for taxis; but it sure 
does set the pace that 
keeps the money 
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don’t make any difference,” retorted Jack- 


son, very hilariously. “How much money 
did you propose to invest in an amusement 
park?” 


“About two hundred thousand,” an- 
nounced Wallingford carelessly, and stooped 
forward to pick up an invisible pin from the 

floor. A heavy red wallet fell 

from his pocket. He 
picked that up, too, and 
it fell open, disclos- 
ing a thick wad 
of bills, mostly 
of the orange 
and lemon- 
yellow colors. 

He caught the 

gleam of Mr. 

Jackson’s eye 

upon those 

fancy papers, 
and was satis- 
fied. “‘ Blackie!” 
he called sharp- 
ly, and tossed 
the wallet to his 
friend. The bar- 
tender caught it 
dexterously, 
slammed it in a drawer 
of the buffet, and 
pounded a clear-toned 
glass sharply. The 
effect was so startling 
that the annoyed Wal- 
lingford almost expected 
to see a number pop up, 
but the bartender went 
right on mixing. 

“The usual rake-off is 
snp about twenty per 
_—  cent.,”’ stated Mr. 

Jackson thought- 


moving. There isn’t Chef Josef tore jagged splinters out of his disposition, fully. 


a dollar in this town 
that don’t pant every 
time it gets to rest 
a minute in a pocket,” and he tested the 
pale-green contents of a tall glass which he 
found at his elbow. He looked in grateful 
surprise at the bartender, who was mixing at 
the buffet with all the grave care of a chem- 
ist; then he took another generous draft. 
“That makes a good business town,” ap- 
proved Wallingford witha decisive nod of his 
head; ‘that is, until the panic year comes.” 
“Then they’re all broke at once, so it 


for he had sworn never again to cook 
for the proprietor 





“Twenty!” pro- 
tested Wallingford. 
“T thought that, 
with the competition in this town, there 
ought to be a cut rate.” 

“Competition in politics boosts the 
price,” insisted Mr. Jackson firmly. “It’s 
so much harder to put anything across.” 

“Twenty per cent!’ mused Wallingford, 
with the preoccupied air of a good business 
man. “That would amount to forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock in my enter- 
prise. Who gets it?” 
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“Hush!” laughed Jackson. “Nobody 
gets it. You just take the subscriptions of 
some good safe friends of certain parties, 
and they forget to pay you for the stock. 
That’s all.” 

“That’s the usual method,’ assented 
Wallingford. ‘I suppose it’s split equally 
among the members of the city council.” 

“Not!” objected Jackson, mechanically 
quaffing of acoral-pink liquid which his hand 
had found within range. ‘“Collop runs 
Lunar Park, and Tunnison is the right-hand 
party of the county commissioner who runs 
Pleasure Lake. You’d be wasting your 
stock on them. You see, we have a cam- 
paign coming on,” he continued, ‘and 
everybody in the game is as nervous as 
a burglar in a room full of loose boards. 
They’re afraid to make another step, and 
yet they need the money. The traction 
company would be glad to have your new 
park, but their franchise ran out three years 
ago, and now we only renew it a year at a 
time. You can see yourself how much 
more revenue that yields in the long run. 
Now if the traction company encourages 
you any, they’ll have Collop and Tunnison, 
and all their friends, sore at them, and that 
may cost them all their profits. On the 
other hand, Collop and Tunnison are both 
up for reelection this year, and you can see 
what a mess that makes.” 

Wallingford gazed at him in silent con- 
templation, then he grinned cheerfully. 

“T wonder how much the city council 
would take to let me pay my hotel bill, and 
leave town?” he pondered. 

“Tut! tut!” warned Jackson, holding up 
a chubby forefinger. ‘It’s against the 
rules to leave town with any money. It 
isn’t so bad as it seems, Wallingford. I 
know I can fix both the bosses, and if I go to 
all the members of the council but Collop’s 
and Tunnison’s friends, very quietly, I can 
fix it to run you through a permit.” 

“That’s quite kind of you,” returned 
Wallingford politely. ‘‘ You’re not working 
for your health; however.” 

“T got too much of that now,’’ remarked 
the other with a happy laugh. ‘‘Say, Mr. 
Daw, I’m no prude about my drinks, but 
I think I’d better stick to just one color 
from now on,” and he surveyed doubtfully 


an amber-colored mixture which Blackie 
had set before him. 

‘“‘Leave it to me, 
with an engaging smile. 


” begged the bartender 
“T am keeping 


strict tabs on the state of your health, and 
I guarantee you a safe and pleasant journey. 
You reach the apex of this with the rainbow 
bender, which I will presently build for you, 
but before you begin to babble, I shall com- 
mence to let you down with graded fixers. 
Safe, sane, and scientific, and I watch the 
effect of each drink.” 

Mr. Jackson laughed long and heartily. 
“TI don’t care what happens to me now,” 
he said. ‘I never had a scientific jag in my 
life, and I’m willing to try anything once.” 

“How will you go about it to get my per- 
mit?” asked Wallingford, watching Blackie 
in fascination. 

“Well, first, you give me a thousand dol- 
lars,” announced Mr. Jackson, quite calmly. 

“That, I suppose, is the simplest step of 
all,”’ commented Wallingford. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
spread a thousand very far, though.” 

“Twouldn’t attempt to. T’ll just lug that 
thousand around and show it to the boys, 
and then they’ll think you mean business.” 

Wallingford chuckled. ‘What right has 
a man to be a stranger, anyhow?” he in- 
quired. “Will you excuse me a moment 
while I step down to the office?”’ 

“Certainly. You'll have to get Blount if 
you want to open the safe.” 

Wallingford was still chuckling when he 
closed the door after himself, and was still 
chuckling when, trotting down the main 
staircase into the lobby, he asked for Blount. 

‘He has just gone to his apartments,” the 
clerk informed him, ‘‘ but I can, I think, get 
him on the wire, if you'll just step into the 
number one booth.” 

“This is Mr. Wallingford, Mr. Blount,” 
said J. Rufus presently over the ‘phone. 
“Can I trust Charley Jackson with a thou- 

sand dollars?’ 

“Do you expect it back?” asked Blount. 

“Well, no.” 

“Then, yes 

“Will Mr. Jackson do what he promises?” 

“Have you any more money?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Then, yes.” 

‘“T’m sorry to have bothered you,” apolo- 
gized Wallingford with grinning contrition. 
“T should have been able to dope all that 
out myself. Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned Blount. 
“Tf there’s anything else I can do for you, 
don’t fail to call on me.’ 

“T never failed yet,” laughed Wallingford, 
and went back up-stairs, where he found 
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“Say. Mr. Daw.” laughed Charley Jackson, * I'm no prude about my drinks, but I think I'd better 
stick to just one color from now on™ 


Blackie holding a watch in his hand while 
Mr. Jackson drank the “rainbow ben- 
der.” 

“T’ve decided to hand you that thou- 
sand,” Wallingford announced with a warn- 
ing glance at Blackie, and he strode to the 
buffet drawer, where he secured his wallet. 
“You understand what I want, don’t you, 
Mr. Jackson?” and he proffered two five- 
hundred-dollar bills. 

Those bills disappeared so quickly into 


Mr. Jackson’s pocket that they must have 
been startled. . 

“Certainly, I do,” Mr. Jackson assured 
him. “You want to be allowed a chance at 
the people’s money, and you're willing to 
pay twenty per cent. for the privilege. You 
know, of course, that some of the boys will 
want to buy up the land and sell it to you 
when you pick out your location?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it,’’ answered Wal- 
lingford, smiling cheerfully; ‘‘ but now I can 
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see how plausible it is. The more I know of 
your political system the more I admire it. 
It is so careful, so clean, and so thorough.” 
“You'll like it better when you get closer 
to it,” Jackson told him soberly. ‘Let me 
warn you of one thing. You want to keep 
quiet about this scheme. If Collop and 
Tunnison get’ wind of what you’re doing 
before I spring the thing on the city council 
for an actual vote, they’ll down us sure.” 


Ill 


THE telephone bell began to ring in the 
Venetian suite as early as eight o’clock the 
next morning, which was Sunday. Walling- 
ford, groaning with numb _ drowsiness, 
dragged himself out of bed, dug his knuckles 
into his eyes, answered the ’phone, wrangled 
in attempted suavity with a voice, slammed 
up the receiver, and leaned heavily against 
the telephone to gather up strength enough 
to lurch back to the most delicious spot in 
all the wide, wide world. 

‘“‘What time is it?” came a comfortably 
drowsy voice from Blackie Daw’s pink 
bedroom. 

“Eight o’clock!” barked Wallingford, 
then he paused to curse the representative 
of the Trumpet, realizing, meanwhile, that 
he was doing but a feeble job of it. 

“Encore!” drawled Blackie lazily. “Say 
that again, Jim. I didn’t get the first part 
of at.”” 

A savage grunt was his only answer. 

‘“‘T hate him, too, confound him,”’ Blackie 
mumbled. ‘I honestly hope he swallows 
a bug. Who is he?” 

““A blasted reporter,” replied Walling- 
ford, stopping, for a moment, in the door- 
way of the pink bedroom. Blackie, with 
his face turned to the open windows, and 
a pink-silk coverlet drawn under his chin, 
was snuggled up quite comfortably in the 
smooth sheets and soft pillows and gently 
yielding mattress; and his eyes were closed. 
“Jackson or somebody has hurried right to 
the papers with this,fool amusement-park 
talk, and saved me the trouble of queering 
the game.” 

“That’s tough,’ Blackie stated without 
opening his eyes. “‘Now you can’t build 
that park, and I wanted the first ride on the 
roller coaster.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have gotten it any- 
how,” returned Wallingford crossly, too 
miserable of body even to smile at Blackie’s 


inconsequentiality. ‘I never intended to 
build an amusement park. That was only 
a blind to get me into the edge of the game 
so I could sink a fork into something else. 
I intended to slip the information to Collop 
and Tunnison to-morrow, but I didn’t fig- 
ure on having an infernal reporter get me 
out of bed at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning.” 

“Sunday!” repeated Blackie, opening his 
eyes a little way and shutting them again. 
“The calm and peaceful Sabbath. Say, 
Jimmy, turn on my bath water, won’t you? 
I’m going to church.” 

‘““Go to the devil!” growled Wallingford, 
and hurried back to his own beautiful bed. 

‘“‘All right,” consented Blackie cheer- 
fully, and burrowed his shoulder more 
snugly under the edge of his pillow, and 
went straight to sleep. 

At eight forty-five the telephone rang— 
once, twice, thrice! Dismally lamenting, 
Wallingford, upon that third long, discord- 
ant, insistent call, dragged his numbly 
protesting avoirdupois out of bed, com- 
menting fiercely upon the curious fact that 
civilized man has made himself an accursed 
slave to that jangling twin bell. 

The hotel reporter of the afternoon Forum 
wished to see Mr. Wallingford upon busi- 
ness of the most pressing nature. He failed, 
however. 

‘‘What time is it?” inquired the sleepy 
voice from the pink bedroom. 

“Nearly nine,” returned Wallingford 
wearily. 

‘Church opens some place around break- 
fast time, don’t it?” 

‘Eleven o'clock. I wish you’d keep 
still.” 

“Call a boy for me, won’t you, Jim?” 

Wallingford groaned, and turned back to 
the ’phone, and gave the desired order. 

“What do you want with a boy in the 
middle of the night?”’ he demanded. 

“T’m going to church,” insisted Blackie. 
‘‘Wake me up when the boy comes, won’t 
you?” 

The reply of J. Rufus to that request was 
inarticulate, as he shuffled painfully back to 
bed. He had just cast off his slippers when 
the telephone bell rang. The gentl¥ flowing 
Venetian lace curtain of his own open 
window brushed his face. He pushed it 
aside. The bell rang. The curtain gently 
brushed his face. He dashed it aside. The 
bell rang and rang. The curtain slapped 











him. He grabbed that curtain with both 
hands and jerked it out by the roots. 

“Oh, Jim, your telephone bell’s ringing,” 
called Blackie cheerfully. 

Wallingford gave the curtain another jerk 
to free his hands from its entanglements, 
and knocked off his reading-lamp. The 
crash relieved him somewhat, and he went 
to the ’phone. 

“Well, what is it ?”’ he demanded. 

“This is Charley Jackson,” snapped an 
equally aggravated voice in the ‘phone. 
“Say, Wallingford, you upset the canary 
seed when you gave out that interview to 
the Record. I thought you knew the first 
principles, anyhow. I’ve had my little 
morning nap broken up by reporters from 
every paper in town.” 

‘““The leak had to come through you,” 
insisted Wallingford sharply. ‘‘You had 
a good start when you left here.”’ 

‘“‘T got home as sober as a judge!” indig- 
nantly denied Jackson. “I never get 
pickled, and if I did, I wouldn’t even talk 
with my fingers.” 

Wallingford’s own judgment corroborated 
that. “The damage is done, though,” he 
concluded. ‘From what you say about 
keeping Collop and Tunnison in the dark, 
you won’t need to show that thousand to the 
boys, so you might as well bring it back.” 

“T don’t know where it is,” Jackson 
promptly informed him. ‘TI hid it. Say! 
It bores me to sleep anyhow, and I think I’ll 
take an eye-opener, and dress, and come 
right up to see you. We'll cook up some 
kind of a mess.”’ 

“You'll have to be a better chef than 
Josef to make it worth that thousand,” 
Wallingford reminded him. “How soon 
will you be up?” 

“Half an hour. I’m a quick mover when 
I get into action. I changed my politics 
twice in fifteen minutes last fall!”’ 

Wallingford, turning resignedly away from 
the ’phone, glared suddenly in the direction 
of the pink bedroom. ‘What in the name 
of Heaven do you call that noise?” he im- 
plored. 

“T am singing,” returned Blackie; “sing- 
ing one of those sweet, soothing old church- 
hymns, which comes back to me out of my 
happy childhood days; only I get the 
darned thing tangled up, in the second line, 
with a slice out of my big song hit in ‘The 
Lama’s Goat,’ and I have to start all over 
again every time. That’s what may inake 
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it seem a shade similar to itself, but even the 
attempt is uplifting. You ought to try it, 
Jim. Suppose you take the bass, and I'll 
sing it with you. Now! One, two, three! 
Ready, sing!”’ 

Wallingford was able to chuckle at last, 
as Blackie’s clear voice, in all gravity, began 
upon the hoary old church-hymn, and he 
looked into the pink bedroom. Blackie’s 
eyes were wide open, but he had not moved 
a muscle otherwise. The door-bell rang. 

““That’s my boy,” stated Blackie. “Let 
him in, Jim, and tell him to fill the tub with 
cold water, and stuff the buttons in my 
stiffest shirt, and lay out my gray cravat 
and a straight collar, and shine my button 
shoes, and get my shaving-kit ready, and 
hang fresh linen in the bath-room, and 
bring me a cigarette and a match, and do 
any other little thing you may think of. Aw, 
hum!’ and he yawned in prodigious comfort. 

Wallingford jerked open the door. “Now 
you start, and I’ll tell you what I want while 
you're going,” he directed the grinningly 
expectant boy who stood there. “I want 
some strong coffee, two prairie-oysters, and 
this morning’s Record, and I don’t want you 
to tell me that you'll send a waiter to find 
out what I want.”’ 

“The waiter’s almost starting with the 
coffee now,” the boy briskly assured him, 
and was gone. 

“T begin to feel better,’ observed Walling- 
ford, heading for the sideboard. ‘“That’s 
the only satisfactory interview I’ve had this 
morning. Have a drink of something, 
Blackie?”’ 

“Not me,” virtuously asserted Mr. Daw. 
“Tobacco shall not stain my lips, nor rum 
defile my breath. I can’t remember the rest 
of it, but it had to end in death, for that’s 
the only word that rhymes with it. Appro- 
priate, too, Jimmy, for everything ends in 
death; or did when I went to church. 
Those happy, happy boyhood days. Why, 
J. Rufus—”’ 

The rest of his speech was drowned in the 
rush of cold water into the bath-tub. Wal- 
lingford, making swift preparations for his 
own bath and a shave, was presently aware 
of agonized calls from the still recumbent 
Blackie, and stepped to the door, brush in 
hand, where he could hear above the rush of 
the water. 

‘““Now what do you want?” he asked. 

“T want a boy of my own,” complained 
Blackie. ‘You used mine.” 
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For answer to that, Wallingford snatched 
the covers from Blackie, pulled that gentle- 
man into the middle of the floor, and 
daubed his face with lather. 

““My other eye might be jealous, but it 
isn’t,’ remarked Blackie good-naturedly, 
and, with one eye screwed shut, rushed for 
the bath-room, where, without taking the 
trouble to remove his pajamas, he plunged 
into Wallingford’s half-filled tub; thereupon, 
aiter clearing his eye, he proceeded to remove 
his sleeping-garments. 

That little affair restored Wallingford’s 
equanimity perfectly, and laughing with all 
his old-time heartiness, he bustled ahead 
with his shaving. 

Wallingford and Blackie were both fully 
dressed and in their right minds upon the 
arrival of Charlie Jackson, who had put on 
his laugh with his clothes. Mr. Jackson 
vociferously insisted that Blackie change to 
a white apron and get busy, but Blackie 
declined with great haughtiness, and bade 
both gentlemen good-by. 

‘“‘Where are you going?” asked Walling- 
ford in surprise. 

“To church, I told you,” retorted Blackie. 
“The deep-toned bells are ringing, I can- 
not stay away; I spurn the hosts of evil, 
which pester me to stay. Brethren, please 
sing,” and he solemnly departed, looking 
anxiously for any possible flecks of dust 
upon his silk hat. 

“By George, I believe he is going to 
church!” exclaimed Wallingford. 


IV 


“WELL, the polls are closed,”’ regretfully 
announced Jackson. ‘‘Collop and Tunni- 
son both called me up since I ’phoned to 
you, and enough opposition has developed 
to put the breaks on a cyclone. I paid 
three dry-goods bills at the same store with 
that thousand dollars or I’d give it back.” 

“Tf you succeeded in that on Sunday 
morning you're entitled to the reward,” re- 
turned Wallingford with a laugh, refusing 
the two five-hundreds which the other re- 
luctantly proffered him. ‘‘You acted in 
good faith, Jackson.” 

“Thanks!” exclaimed Jackson in aston- 
ishment, stuffing the bills hastily back into 
his pocket, and laughing heartily with both 
cheeks. “I wish you’d tell me how you 
get these.” 

“T have a friend who works in the mint,” 


explained Wallingford suavely. ‘‘I’m rath- 
er glad this deal is off, anyhow. I’ve been 
figuring on your local conditions half the 
night since you left, and I don’t believe 
there’s enough money here to make it worth 
while. I hope you fare better in your 
county-court-house scheme than we did in 
the park thing.”’ 

Mr. Jackson stopped laughing. “There 
are all sorts of rumors about that court- 
house,”’ he declared earnestly. 

‘“They’re all alike,’’ Wallingford rejoined, 
feeling sure of his ground. ‘The only 
difference in the rumors is in the name of the 
alderman who is to be the goat, and buy it 
in his own name, and turn it into a restau- 
rant, with beer-hall and dance-hall attach- 
ments. The tide of the rumors seems to 
set strongest in the direction of Charley 
Jackson.” 

‘“T wish it would stay there,” confessed 
Mr. Jackson. ‘*Court House Square is the 
swellest location in this town for a free and 
easy joint, under friendly police suspicion. 
It’s right in the heart of the city, and every 
street-car line passes it. All the theaters 
are within two blocks, and with the iron 
picket fence replaced by a high wooden one, 
with fancy entrances, and a lot of wooden 
tables and short-change waiters in there, 
we'd have-a summer- and winter-garden 
proposition that ought to reduce the sav- 
ings departments of the local banks to a 
mere gold-lettered suggestion on the plate- 
glass windows.” 

‘That listens very musically,’ acknowl- 
edged Wallingford, though without a trace 
of envy, for no business ever attracted him 
which required him to say ‘‘ good morning” 
toit every day. ‘‘Why don’t you grab it?” 

‘“Nobody dares,’’ regretted Mr. Jackson. 
“Tf we could put the thing off till after the 
campaign, it would be all right; but the 
church element in this town is so strong that 
a mere little thing like turning the court- 
house into a human pickle-factory might 
swing the campaign.” 

“T don’t see who that would hurt,’ ob- 
jected Wallingford. ‘‘ You all stay in year 
after year, no matter which way the election 
goes.”’ 

“Tt’s a point of honor,” explained Mr. 
Jackson promptly. ‘‘Everybody’s fussy 
about being on the winning side, like quit- 
ting with the most chips in a parlor poker 
game where the white ones are sold by the 
pound.” 
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“Tcan understand that,” soberly admitted 
Wallingford. ‘You have it all framed up, 
withthe Republicans and Democrats equally 
divided in the profits; but the man whose 
name stands for the transaction will plunge 
himself into ignominious and everlasting 
political oblivion.” 

“TI wish I could put a line like that into 
a speech,” commended Jackson. 

‘‘Why don’t you get @ stranger to buy 
it for you?” 

“Where would you find a stranger who 
would submit to being chained to the floor 
till after the campaign is over?’ demanded 
Jackson wearily. “‘Show me thi it stranger 
and Pll slip him this thousand.” 

‘Pass it over,” invited Wallingford, and 
held out his hand. 

“T spoke too quick,” hedged Jackson, 
pressing his hand over his pocket. “I'd 
rather arrange to hand over ten thousand 
out of the purchase price of the court-house. 
Besides that, you know, Wallingford, the 
stranger oughtn’t to be too strange.” 

‘“There’s no danger,” Wallingford re- 
assured him. ‘I'll do it for you,” and he 
was very careless about it. ‘* You furnish 
me the money to bid in the property for 
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‘you, and I’ll give you a secret bill of sale for 


it. You can go right ahead with your alter- 
ations in my name, if you like. When the 
campaign is over, I’ll transfer the deed toany 
name you say. If I tried to sell the prop- 
erty, the sale ‘would have to be recorded, and 
your bill of sale would invalidate it.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you,” asserted Mr. 
Jackson, “but you’re not working for your 
health.” 

“No, I have too much health now,” re- 
torted Wallingford, adroitly repeating Jack- 
son’s answer to a similar remark. “I ought 
to charge you the local twenty per cent., but 
if you'll make me a present of that ten thou- 
sand dollars you mentioned, and another 
one like it, I’ll be satisfied. What’s the 
property worth?” 

‘“‘Four hundred thousand; but good handy. 
political experts ought to be able to bring 
it home for two.” 

“The only difficulty I see,” observed 
Wallingford with knitted brows, ‘“‘is that 
some private interest may overbid you. 
That property is too valuable to be over- 
looked as an investment.’ 

“Tf any private individual has the nerve 
to put in a bid for that property, my 
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At eight forty-five the telephone rang—once, twice, thrice, and Wallingford, dismally lamenting, 


dragged his numbly protesting avoirdupois out of bed 
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county commissioners will throw it out be- 
cause it wasn’t written in green ink, or be- 
cause the bidder has a mole on his neck,” 
avowed Mr. Jackson indifferently. ‘‘They’re 
so used to that here that nobody will kick.” 


V 


BLACKIE Daw returned from church in 
a state of magnificent exaltation. 

“Jim, we’ve been overlooking a bet,” he 
declared. ‘I never felt so calm and peace- 
ful in my life.”’ 

He was very much in earnest about it. 
The religion which has withstood the assault 
of scoffers for nineteen centuries had im- 
pressed him with its sheer weight, and 
though his words seemed uncouth, his tone 
was seriously respectful. 

“I’m glad you enjoyed yourself,’ said 
Wallingford. ‘“‘You should go to church 
oftener. You need it.”’ 

“I’m going,” asserted Blackie decisively. 
“You'll see Uncle Horace seated in the pew 
reserved for well-dressed strangers on every 
Sunday morning until I get back home; 
then you'll see him with a season ticket for 
some place about row nine.” 

Wallingford, rather glad to be away for 
a moment from the train of calculation 
which the visit of Charley Jackson had set 
in motion, lent himself to the smiling con- 
sideration of Blackie’s new development. 

“What will Violet Bonnie say?” he 
wanted to know. 

“T don’t knowif she ever tried it, but she’d 
fall for it like a Guinea bootblack to a grand- 
opera ticket. In the first place, she buys 
from twelve to fifteen hats a year, and she’d 
be tickled into giggle fits with a new line of 
competition. In the second place, she’s as 
strong for music as I am. It isn’t fashion- 
able in our set to be dippy over high-brow 
music, but every once in a while we slip 
away to Carnegie Hall and wonder what it’s 
about, and love some of it till it gasps. I 
heard pipe-organ stuff to-day that made me 
feel like a balloon, and if I could have found 
a friendly shoulder, ’dhave sniffled. Inthe 
third place, she’d be plumb pistachio about 
this right-hand-of-fellowship surprise that 
they spring on distinguished strangers.” 

“Call the wagon,” interrupted Walling- 


ford. ‘You’re in Dutch on that last bet. 
They skip women. They’re willing to take 
chances on a burglar, but they have to in- 
sist upon knowing all about a lady.” 


“T don’t see why,” indignantly objected 
Blackie. ‘Violet Bonnie has always made 
good wherever she was put; and she’s as 
fussy a dresser as any of them.” 

“That don’t make women love each 
other,” laughed Wallingford. “I’m glad 
they made you feel like the guest of honor, 
though. How did it happen? Did you 
make a speech?” 

“T helped sing,” admitted Blackie; “but, 
outside of that, I kept my mouth so shut 
that it aches yet, except once in a while 
when I caught up with an ‘A-a-a-ahmen.’ 
I lapped over one and said it alone, but no- 
body giggled. I never saw such a polite 
bunch in my life; but, at that, I don’t see 
why they don’t have a better road map for 
the prayer-book, so a stranger could chauf- 
feur his way around without having all the 
natives offer him assistance. I watched one 
real sweet-faced old lady for my guide, but, 
darn her, she got up in the wrong place.” 

“You must have picked out a church with 
as fussy a service as seven garcons and a 
head waiter making a Suzette pancake,” 
observed Wallingford, chuckling. ‘You 
should have chosen an easier one to begin 
on. Who sent you there?” 

“The pipe-organ,” answered Blackie ear- 
nestly. “It was the rattiest-looking church 
in town from the outside, but the inside, so 
high, and dim, and quivering with stillness, 
made me afraid. Say, Jim, I’m against the 
corrupt political system in this town.” 

“So am I,” agreed Wallingford heartily. 
“T’d like to hand it a jolt.” 

“T’m helping,” stated Blackie, with happy 
self-approbation. “Do you know what 
the political thieves and outcasts are trying 
to do in this town? They are trying to 
steal the court-house and turn it into a den 
of infamy. My church is going to save the 
city from its shame. We raised a fund of 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars to- 
day to buy Court House Square, and an- 
other day’s hustling will give us enough. 
As soon as we get that, we’re going to start 
another subscription list to build the finest 
cathedral in the middle West on the site 
which was to have been turned into a com- 
mon dive, which would sap the manhood 
and womanhood of every young person who 
passed beneath the shadow of its walls.’ 

His adoption of the morning’s pulpit 
phrases was entirely unconscious. An 
habitual enthusiast, his partisanship here 
was absolutely without a question. What- 
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In the midst of a laugh Wallingford leaned forward and said: 
want me to stay here and bid in Court House Square next Saturday, I'll do it. 








* Now, gentlemen, let's talk turkey. If you 


This town has 


to pay me for stopping off here. and I'd just as lief you'd do it as anybody” 


ever the church did was right; and it was 
his church! 

‘You must have heard some sermon,”’ re- 

marked Wallingford, smiling. 

“There wasn’t any sermon,” denied 
Blackie. “‘There was just a plain talk 
from a good, strong, white-haired man that 
I’d be proud to clink glasses with any day. 
He had a smile on him that would make 
a bulldog purr. He was a regular man, 
Jim; and before he got through telling that 
congregation what it had to do, women 
were shedding their diamonds, and men were 
slipping car-fareinto their fob pockets. They 
sent the contribution lists around four times, 
and every time it didn’t foot up enough, we 
heard from that preacher. Why, Jim, he could 
make you put a red band on your cap, and 
pound a Salvation Armydrum. By theway, 
I put you down for a thousand dollars.” 

“You what?” 

“One thousand bones. You'd better put 
it there than waste it on a bone-head waiter. 
You needn’t look so fussed up about it, 
either. I didn’t compromise your name. 
J just signed you up as ‘A Friend.’”’ 

“Tm glad you feel perfectly at home with 

‘Friend’s’ money. Since you insisted on 


spending it, however, you might just as well 
have used my name so I could get the bene- 
Why didn’t you?” 


fit of it. 





‘Because this is no place for a flash. I 
only put myself down as ‘A Lay Member.’” 

“Did you donate, too?”’ 

“Well, Jim, you could scarcely call it 
a donation. I didn’t have but that two 
hundred you gave me last night. I felt like 
a piker. By the way, while I think of it, 
you’d better hand me that thousand now, 
before we spend it. I am to meet with the 
committee this afternoon at three.” 

Wallingford, who had apparently been 
about to give him into custody, suddenly 
stopped and considered him. 

‘“You must have made a grand-stand hit 
with that crowd,” he guessed, and he could 
see where, under proper circumstances, and 
with Blackie sincerely enthused, the people 
with whom he had been hobnobbing might 
take him for sterling, without applying the 
acid. They were right. to do so in this 
case, for here Blackie was sterling. Crook 
as he was, they could have trusted him with 
uncounted millions. The most enduring 
religion in the world had won his awe if 
not his soul. 

‘‘Well, they seemed to like me,”’ confessed 
Blackie modestly. ‘‘They asked me about 
myself after the donation party, and I 
couldn’t bear to lie to them, so I told them 
that I had a father and two brothers en- 
gaged in .missionary work in Africa. They 
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wanted to know where, and I told them 
Uganda right off the bat. I remembered 
the name of the place perfectly because I 
saw it in the headlines of last night’s paper, 
and then I changed the subject, quick. 
Say! I thought deacons all wore whiskers.”’ 

‘“‘There must be a lot of wealthy men in 
that congregation,” surmised Wallingford 
thoughtfully. 

“The wealthiest in the city,” asserted 
Blackie proudly. “Our congregation could 
buy and sell all the rest of the churches in 
this burg, and now that we’re out to set a 
pace, the only way to time us will be by a 
split-second watch. And friendly! You 
know, Jim, I thought church-workers were 
a lot of old fluffs, but I never saw a more 
masculine-looking set of men in the very 
best barrooms.” 

Wallingford, who had reached for his 
abused wallet, and had been holding it 
thoughtfully in both hands, now opened it 
and produced a thousand dollars, all in 
hundred-dollar bills. 

“Tt’s a noble cause, Blackie, go to it,”’ he 
quietly observed. “‘Here’s ‘ Friend’s’ dona- 
tion, but I don’t want you to use my name.” 

“They'll think I fooled them,” objected 
Blackie. 

“It’s in a good cause,” Wallingford smil- 
ingly reassured him. “By the way, I sup- 
pose your church understands that whatever 
bid it makes for that court-house property 
will be thrown out on a technicality.” 

“That’s what we’re afraid of,’ worried 
Blackie. 

“Make it plain to them this afternoon,” 
directed Wallingford. “‘They probably 
know it already. When they seem the 
surest of that, you suggest that if they’ll be 
very quiet about it, you think you can dig 
up a plan by which they can buy that prop- 
erty for less than four hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Come right around to the meeting and 
tell them about it yourself,” urged Blackie. 
“Tf you’re going to take hold of it, the city 
is saved from its shame right now.”’ 

“Tf my name is mentioned, I cant do a 
thing,” warned Wallingford. 


VI 


Mr. Co.Ltop, a man with a perpetually 
upturned nose, who wore both hands in his 
coat pockets when he walked, and in his 
trousers pockets when he stood still; Mr. 





Tunnison, a particularly bony-faced man 
with squinty blue eyes; Mr. Peal, whose face 
was hidden when he opened his mouth; and 
Charley Jackson, all busy city and county 
lawmakers and guardians of the public wel- 
fare, were guests of Spender Wallingford 
that afternoon, in a retired Turkish alcove 
just off the Hotel Renaissance barroom. 
For one hour they talked and laughed, and 
told funny stories, and admired Walling- 
ford’s prodigal hospitality, and avoided all 
mention of the business which had brought 
them together, meanwhile studying one an- 
other with the intentness of a starving cat at 
a doubtful mouse-hole. Suddenly, in the 
midst of a laugh, Wallingford leaned forward 
and said: 

“Now, gentlemen, let’s talk turkey. If 
you want me to stay here and bid in Court 
House Square next Saturday, I’ll do it, and 
do no other business here. If you don’t, say 
so, and I’ll look after my own affairs. This 
town has to pay me for stopping off here, 
and I’d just as lief you’d do it as anybody.” 

The four gentlemen who had the consent 
of the county officials, and the two opposing 
city bosses, to buy the court-house for half 
its value and turn it into a beer-hall, looked 
at each other doubtfully. 

“We'd have to entrust you with the mon- 
ey, I suppose?” ventured Mr. Collop with 
professional caution. 

“Oh, yes,” asserted Wallingford carelessly. 

There was another silence. 

“Tt would have to be in cash, too,” 
mused Mr. Tunnison, with professional 
caution equal to that of his rival and pro- 
posed colleague. 

“Naturally,” admitted Wallingford. “It 
will be perfectly safe with me. I know 
exactly how to treat money with the respect 
it deserves.” 

Mr. Collop, Mr. Tunnison, Mr. Peal, and 
even Mr. Jackson frowned thoughtfully, in 
turns and in unison. There was. nothing 
especially reassuring in either Mr. Walling- 
ford’s words or his tone, and they could not 
get out of their heads chat he was almost 
insolent toward money. 

“Of course it would never do for us to 
give you a check which you could indorse 
over to the county, in our presence,” sug- 
gested Mr. Peal. 

“Scarcely,” returned Wallingford with a 
smile, but looking at the hissing glasses of 
the gentlemen rathei than into their eyes, 
which was not a comfortable sign. ‘You 
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would have to give me the two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars in currency, which 
I would then deposit in any local bank you 
might select. Against that deposit I would 
draw my certified check, in favor of the 
county, for two hundred thousand dollars, 
and would accompany my bid with that 
certified check, as required by your well- 
tamed county commission. It’s all very 
simple, gentlemen.” 

If he had tried to be nonchalant and indif- 
ferent, he was failing miserably; for there 
was a distinct note of eagerness in his tone. 
They all noticed it. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Collop. “I sup- 
pose we could go right with you to the bank, 
‘and watch you deposit our money and get 
your certified check.” 

“T don’t think I’d like that,’ objected 
Wallingford. “I should not care to be 
guarded as if I were a thief. If you propose 
to humiliate me by this surveillance, I shall 
withdraw from the project entirely.” 

They did not like that. No reliable 
person in the city would lend his name 
to a deliberate steal of such magnitude, 
and one so certain to reap public condem- 
nation. 

‘We don’t question your integrity, Wal- 
lingford,” hastily interposed Charley Jack- 
son, who was distressed between shielding 
his own interests and protecting the feelings 
of the man who had given him a valuable 
thousand dollars. ‘‘You see, we merely 
don’t know you. Why couldn’t you make 
it all right by giving us some good refer- 
ences, or guarantors?” 

‘Gentlemen, this style of humiliation 
has gone quite far enough,” asserted Mr. 
Wallingford with a sudden flare of indigna- 
tion. ‘I have permitted you to insinuate 
against my honesty, and to insult every 
finer feeling that I have, and all for a possi- 
ble paltry twenty thousand dollars. Gen- 
tlemen, I positively decline to allow you to 
trust me with your money. If I purchase 
the county court-house for you, it must be 
with my own funds, and you must pay me 
interest upon the money in addition to the 
bonus which I am to receive in case the deal 
is put entirely through.” 

“Oh, that won’t be necessary,’ Jackson 
hurriedly stated, in the interest of peace. 
‘We'll cook up some way to make it pleas- 
ant for you and safe for us.”’ 

“That is the last straw,” declared Wal- 
lingford, now furious. “I have told you 
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the only way in which I will purchase Court 
House Square. With my own money!” 

Mr. Collop cleared his already clear throat. 
“It seems to me that Mr. Wallingford is 
pursuing the only course which he could 
pursue after he had been so grossly in- 
sulted,”’ he announced with much apparent 
relief. “I, for one, apologize, and move 
that we allow him to conduct the negotia- 
tions in his own way.”’ 

They all gladly apologized to Mr. Wal- 
lingford, and consented to allow him to fur- 
nish the money. Mr. Collop, however, with 
professional caution, found another topic to 
discuss, though he approached it with a 
shade more diffidence. 

“Of course Mr. Wallingford will give us 
a written agreement to transfer a clear title 
and deed for the court-house to us, upon de- 
mand, for two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars,’ he remarked, as if this were a tri- 
fling detail which he had merely mentioned 
for want of something better to say. 

Wallingford gave up in despair. “Does 
nobody ever take anybody’s word in this 
town?” he disgustedly wanted to know. 
“Ts there no honor among you? Yes, I'll 
give you your agreement; but it will men- 
tion two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars and interest at twelve per cent. 
from the time I invest my money until the 
deed is transferred to you!” 

They beat him down to two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand. 


VII 


WALLINGFORD was more than casually in- 
terested in Blackie’s church affiliations. 

“Well, Deacon,” he pleasantly observed 
upon Blackie’s return, “‘are you still enthu- 
siastic about preferring a sacred edifice to 
a den of infamy on Court House Square?” « 

“I’m so keen for it that I hate rag-time 
music,”’ responded Blackie. “I think it’s 
the preacher man that’s got my goat. His 
name is Maikem, and when that gent grabs 
me by the hook and calls me Brother Daw, 
I want to run out and carry a trunk for him. 
Am I in on this half-million dollars that 
you're out to make?”’ 

“You're always in for some of it, aren’t 
you?” demanded Wallingford. ‘I thought 
you said you had enough money?”’ 

“T thought we had,” returned Blackie 
thoughtfully; “but now I want to build a 
church of my own back home, and hire 
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this boy for head preacher. I’d be a bet- 
ter man.” 
“Still plenty of money in sight down 
there, is there?” inquired Wallingford. 
“That’s the least of our troubles,’ 

Blackie informed him, with an extremely 
worried air. “The wet-blanket brigade 
tried to capture the convention this after- 
noon. They have been hearing things since 
the morning service, and they came back 
to the committee meeting with the idea that 
the best all their fussing would do would be 
to make the corrupt political thieves in this 
town pay more for their hive of vice. They 
were almost in favor of passing back the con- 
tributions, but my old pal Maikem and your 
Uncle Horace hurrahed a while, and got 
them to come on, boys. We quit dippy with 
enthusiasm.” 

Wallingford nodded in approval. ‘You 
made them a speech, then,” he guessed. 
“Well, it didn’t start to be a speech,” 

Blackie modestly stated; “‘but maybe it 
was before I got through. I know I was 
Brother Daw to the bunch when I quit, and 
I like my family. All I set out to do in the 
first place was to say ‘never say die,’ and 
‘don’t give up the ship,’ and ‘they’ll take 
the flag over my body,’ and ‘the right must 
conquer,’ and a few ordinary cheer-ups like 
that, but I got to swinging pretty good after 
a while and found lots of handy language in 
my system. I’m afraid that maybe I used 
a little slang once or twice; but, anyhow, 
I put across what I wanted to say; and they 
ate it up.” 

“Congratulations,” said Wallingford with 
a chuckle. ‘Blackie, do you suppose this 
bunch of good men would stoop to a little— 
er—well, say, not trickery, but diplomacy, to 
save Court House Square from the hands 
of the wicked?” 

+ “Well,” stated Blackie slowly, and weigh- 
ing his words carefully, “if there’s to be 
any dirty work, you’d better fool them. 
Let me do it.” 


? 


VIII 


SPENDER WALLINGFORD hired a touring- 
car and achauffeur fora week, and put in his 
time entertaining Charley Jackson and his 
friends of the county commission and the 
aldermanic board, appearing as a jovial, 
smiling, chuckling, pink-faced host of im- 
pressive appearance, attractive personality, 
and faultless garb. There was not a man 









in that crowd who had not been bred in 
suspicion and fostered in distrust, yet, by 
the end of the week, they grew to like 
Wallingford as much as he disliked them. 
He had himself been selfish in his time, he 
had been conscienceless, and faithless, and 
unmoral, but these men were utterly void 
of generosity, or conscience, or faith, or 
morality, or of largeness in any dimension; 
and it annoyed him, now and then, to find 
himself more or less ashamed of trafficking 
with them. At last he hit upon the reason 
for this attitude—Blackie Daw! Walling- 
ford had smiled at Blackie’s new-found en- 
thusiasm for the paths of peace, but there is 
something in the earnest espousal of gen- 
uine morality which impresses even the 
most thoughtless, and Blackie was so calmly 
happy that Wallingford envied him—for his 
quality of eternal childhood, if for nothing 
else. 

“You ought to try it, Jim,”’ urged Blackie, 
as they dressed on Saturday morning. “Of 
course I know myself too well to think I’ll 
stick, but it does me a lot of good while it 
lasts. I’m as contented as a deaf and 
dumb actor playing leads in a moving-pic- 
ture company.” 

“Go to it,” encouraged Wallingford, a 
trifle covetously. “It’s the one thing I 
never tried, but, from its effect on you, I 
think I might like it.” 

“You'd begin the week with Sunday in 
place of ending it there,’ Blackie insisted. 
“The only thing that bothers me is staying 
away from my brethren so long. I’ve 
hardly been near them all week.” 

“‘Never mind, you'll fuss up enough with 
them to-day,’’ Wallingford consoled him, 
tying his cravat most carefully. “I’m 
rather enjoying the cause of morality my- 
self; it’s profitable, too.”’ 

The telephone bell rang, and that ended 
conversation; for a strenuous day had be- 
gun. The gentlemen who were to turn the 
court-house into a fashionable café for wil- 
ling workers had an early and an earnest 
conference with the gentleman who was to 
own the court-house until after the election, 
and Wallingford gave them a written agree- 
ment to sell the court-house to them, on de- 
mand, at a stipulated figure. Thereupon 
Wallingford gave them two more drinks and 
a cigar, and excused himself, immediately 
afterward holding another important con- 
ference, and making a visit to the bank. 
From there he rushed to the county audi- 
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tor’s office, where he displayed his certified 
check to Charley Jackson and his quiver- 
ingly interested colleagues, deposited his 
check with his sealed bid, and smoked a 
quiet cigar while he waited the few minutes 
between then and eleven o’clock, at which 
time the bids were to be opened. 

Strangely enough, Wallingford encoun- 
tered no opposition from Doctor Maikem’s 
church, which did not put in a bid at all, but 
there were three other offers higher than his 
own, it transpired at eleven five. However, 
there was some question as to the certifica- 
tion of one of the checks, and 
one of the offers was not made 
in the exact form prescribed, ot a @ 
and the third one was not ad- ve Hh 
dressed to 
the proper 
authority; 


“You may unpack it if you like,” said Wallingford. 
“T've a big notion to go to church with 
you to-morrow 
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so Wallingford, not at all to his surprise, 
but somewhat to his relief, for he had sus- 
pected a trick of some sort, even at the 
last, was announced as the lucky contes- 
tant, and was the recipient of many hearty 
congratulations from the gentlemen of the 
newspaper fraternity, who saw reams and 
reams of good usable copy in this unexpected 
dénouement. 
Breaking away from these well-wishers as 
quickly as possible, Wallingford, attended 
by the happy gentlemen who intended to 
cater to the city’s élite and recherché mill- 
hands, clerks, and ward-workers, walked 
across the hall to the county re- 
corder’s office, where Court 
House Square was duly and 
formally and firmly 
deeded and transferred 
to J. Rufus Wallingford, 
his heirs, administrators, 
and assigns, forever. 
“The buyer buys a 
drink,” proclaimed 
Charley Jackson 
jovially, slapping 
the lucky  pur- 
chaser, with af- 
fectionate _pro- 
prietorship, upon 
the broad back. 
“Wallingford, I 
bet that’s the first 
time you ever 
owned a court- 
house.” 
“Tt is,” admitted 
Wallingford, chuck- 
ling. “Get off of 
my property,” and he 
bundled them into his 
automobile and rushed 
them to a barroom 
which they were not in 
the habit of patronizing. 
He ordered, and paid for, 
a generous array of bottles, 
then, excusing himself for a few min- 
utes, he rushed back to the court-house, 
where, while frantic sub-officials telephoned 
wildly, but vainly, to all Charley Jackson’s 
usual haunts, the court-house fancier duly, 
formally,and firmly deeded and transferred 
Court House Square to the Reverend 
Maikem’s church, its heirs, administrators, 
and assigns, forever. 
The ecstatic Blackie Daw was the most 
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interested witness to this commendable 
transaction, and to him Wallingford deliv- 
ered the good deed. 

“Hustle right down with this, and get the 
balance of the money,” he crisply directed. 
“*Meanwhile, I’ll go up to the hotel and 
settleour bill. ThenI’ll meet youinthe back 
room of that delirium-tremens factory across 
from the depot. It won’t be safe to stay in 
this town when our uplift work is known.” 

““What’s the matter with this town that 
you want to leave it so quick?”’ demanded 
Blackie. ‘‘ You're not afraid of that bunch 
of pikers, [hope! They’re afraid to kill you 
for fear that they might lose the election. 
I’m going to stay and go to church to-mor- 
row. Why, Jim, they’re arranging a special 
service on account of this, and you’ll never 
hear such musicin a thousand years on Broad- 
way. I look forthem to bust the pipe-organ.”’ 

‘Excuse me,” laughed Wallingford with 
a shake of his head. ‘I don’t like Josef’s 
cooking any more. Hurry on with that 
document. We want that hundred and 
seventy-five thousand. We may need it to 
get out of jail.” 

Blackie, already started, stopped ab- 
ruptly. ‘There isn’t anything they could 
pinch us for, is there, Jim? I wouldn’t like 
to be arrested in this town.” 

“Rest easy,” chuckled Wallingford. “The 
only thing they could turn the key on us for 
would be general principles, and we haven’t 
many of them.”’ 

“There’s no way they could invalidate 
this deed, is there, or make it look shady? I 
wouldn’t like that in this town.” 

“It’s as clean as a trousseau,” Walling- 
ford reassured him. “The agreement I gave 
Jackson’s crowd this morning was ante- 
dated by the one I gave your committee, 
and besides, I wrote it myself. It mentions 
no consideration whatever.” 

Wallingford was strapping the last piece 
of luggage when Blackie returned, his face 
beaming with beatific happiness. 

“Jimmy, we’ve turned the best trick of 
our lives!” he exulted, shaking Walling- 
ford’s hand in the vigor of emotional joy. 
“I didn’t have time to consult you, but the 
idea was so big that I knew you'd be in with 
it. We don’t have a chance like this every 
day, Jim; so I grabbed it while it was hot. 
I donated the whole kitty to the building 
fund!” 

Wallingford sat down. “ Will you say that 
louder?” he demanded. “I’m a little feeble.” 


“T just told them to keep the change,” 
said Blackie, with a wave of his hand. ‘Of 
course I made the donation in your name 
and mine, both. There was no need of 
keeping under cover any more, now that 
it’s all over. You should have seen 
Colonel Maikem. He nearly did a head 
spin. You know what he did, Jim? He 
just blinked his eyes a minute and then, 
all at once, he slipped down, real quiet, 
by a chair,” and Blackie hastily wiped 
his eyes, and looked at his handkerchief 
in surprise. 

Wallingford, who had borne many an 
avalanche with equanimity, sighed and 
smiled as soon as he recovered from the 
shock. After all, he had won his game. 

“We are certainly in for good works,” 
he philosophically commented. ‘I am, of 
course, glad, Blackie, to be enrolled in so 
gaudy a cause, but I insist upon making 
it quite plain that a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars is some donation 
for a couple of careless strangers.” 

“You don’t want to look at it that way, 
Jim,” corrected Blackie, still exalted. “You 
merely donated a week’s work. That 
makes it a piker bet.” 

“True; quite true,” admitted Walling- 
ford, studying Blackie with a curious grin. 
“Would it hurt your feelings if I suggested 
that our five thousand dollars is nearly 
gone?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Blackie, reaching in 
his pocket. ‘‘They compelled me to take 
back fifteen thousand dollars, to cover ex- 
penses. I donated my half to the building 
fund in the name of Violet Bonnie; but 
here’s yours.” 

Wallingford looked at him in stupefaction 
as he mechanically took the check, then he 
started laughing. He was laughing so hard 
that his face had turned purple, and he 
seemed almost in danger of choking, when 
the telephone bell rang. Blackie was com- 
pelled to answer it. His conversation was 
very animated and gleeful, and he came 
away from the ’phone radiant. 

“Tt was Bert Harvey of the Record,” he 
told Wallingford. “I told him he might 
come up. Where are my handkerchiefs? 
Why, you're all packed up!” 

“They’re in your little Oxford,” returned 
Wallingford. ‘You may unpack it, if you 
like.” He paused, half smilingly. “I’ve 
a big notion to go to church with you to- 
morrow.” 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ will appear in the August issue. 
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On the Trail 


General Nelson A. Miles, from a photograph taken soon after his successful campaign against the 
Western Indians 





of Geronimo 


THE STIRRING, FIRST-HAND ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF GERONIMO, 
WICKEDEST OF INDIANS. ALSO THE STORY OF CHIEF JOSEPH’S FIGHT 
AND SURRENDER AND OF A VISIT TO THE CUSTER BATTLEFIELD 


By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. 


HE period of tranquillity following 
the avenging of Custer’s death 
was not long to continue. Another 
Indian war was to occur; more 

strictly speaking, another cruel injustice was 
to be enacted. It would require a volume 
to record the history of the Nez Percés In- 
dians, their loyalty to the government, their 
hospitality and kindness to the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition in 1804, and their truthful 
boast that no white man had ever been 
killed by a Nez Percé. 

Long before 1877, the government had, 
for certain considerations, granted them 
a reservation. They prized this little sec- 
tion of their native land more than all other 


earthly possessions. The solemn dying 
injunction of Chief Joseph’s father to him 
was never to give up the valley where his 
ashes were to rest. Yet the greed of the 
white race was too strong to permit the 
Nez Percés to retain the Wallowa Valley, 
their most cherished -home. 

A number of sharp engagements occurred 
between the troops under General Howard 
and the Indians under Looking Glass, who 
at the time was the principal chief. The 
Indians retreated up Clarks Fork of the 
Columbia; thence through the Big Hole 
Basin, where they were attacked by troops 
under command of Brevet Major-General 
Gibbon. After a sharp engagement, the 
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attack was repulsed, and in turn the troops 
were surrounded and held until the approach 
of General Howard’s command, following 
the trail. The Indians then retreated over 
the Rocky Mountains, through the Yellow- 
stone Park, and down the Clark Fork 
of the Yellowstone, thence north toward 
Canada. 

While these events were occurring, I re- 
ceived many reports of the approach of the 
Indians toward my district, and I sent two 
strong detachments of troops under General 
Sturgis and Lieutenant Doane to intercept 
them as they came out of the Yellowstone 
Park. For weeks I anxiously waited for 
information. During the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 17th, I observed a dark object ap- 
pear over the high bluff in the western hori- 
zon and wind its way down the trail to the 
bank of the Yellowstone. I soon recognized 
the object to be a cavalry soldier. He was 
ferried across the river, and, riding up, 
dismounted and saluted. General Sturgis 
reported that by a ruse the Indians had 
evaded his command and turned his flank, 
leaving his troops hopelessly behind. Gen- 
eral Howard reported the same. He had, 
with his command, joined that of General 
Sturgis and assumed command of both. 
Later they followed the trail until it was 
scattered and lost in the Judith Basin. 


HEADING OFF THE NEZ PERCES 


This information had been five days in 
transmission, but when I finally received it 
no time was lost in giving orders for the 
immediate equipment of six troops of cav- 
alry, six companies of mounted infantry, 
two pieces of artillery, and a small body of 
Indian scouts. These were as rapidly as 
possible ferried over the Yellowstone River 
and started on a forced march of nearly two 
hundred miles to the northwest to intercept 
the hostile Nez Percés. Couriers were des- 
patched to Forts Peck and Buford, on the 
Missouri, to send a steamer-load of supplies 
up the Missouri for my command and for 
those of Generals Howard and Sturgis. 
On the evening of September 23d we reached 
a point six miles from the Missouri, after 
a forced march of fifty-two miles in twenty- 
four hours. Being desirous of taking every 
chance of success, I called upon Captain 
Hale, commanding one of the battalions, to 
send me a young officer who would ride for- 
ward and stop any steamer passing on the 
river before our arrival. Lieutenant Biddle 
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quickly responded, and in a few minutes 
was galloping down the valley. He reached 
the bank of the Missouri just in time to hail 


the last regular steamer going down the. 


river that year. With it I transferred one 
battalion of troops to the north side of the 
Missouri to prevent the Indians from cross- 
ing. From all information obtainable from 
the steamer and other sources, I believed 
the hostile Indians to be about fifty miles 
south of the Missouri. As I could not well 
detain the steamer, she resumed her voyage 
down the river, and we started to move to 
the west with the remainder of the com- 
mand. A half-hour later three men came 
down the river in a rowboat, reporting that 
the Nez Percés had crossed the Missouri 
at a point forty miles to the west. I re- 
membered that Captain Frank D. Baldwin 
was invalided from hard service and was on 
board the steamer going down the river. 
I knew that if he was within sound of cannon 
shot he would return, and that this was 
the only means of recalling the steamer. 
Quickly one of the guns was wheeled into 
position and commenced discharging shells 
down the valley of the Missouri. The 
sound of the gun and bursting shells, reecho- 
ing between the high bluffs, could be heard 
many miles. Soon we saw the black smoke 
rising above the steamer as she rounded the 
bend of the river far below and forced her 
way up against the strong current. The 
loyal instincts of the soldier had brought 
back the best means for our crossing the 
turbulent waters of the great Missouri. 
With the least possible delay the troops were 
transferred to the north side and then com- 
menced anew the march to intercept and 
encounter the Indians. 


“Tl WILL FIGHT THE WHITE MAN NO MORE” 


On the evening of September 2oth, I re- 
ceived word from General Howard that the 
trail he was following had scattered; that 
he had given up the pursuit, turned back his 
cavalry, and was going to return his infantry 
to Idaho, leaving General Sturgis’s troops, 
as before, a part of my command. On the 
morning of September 30th, we were early 
on the march, and soon one of our Indians 
came dashing back, reporting the discovery 
of the Indian camp. Without a halt, our 
troops formed in line of battle and galloped 
forward. A more resolute body of men 
I have never seen go into battle. As we gal- 
loped over the rolling prairies, the men were 















joking and laughing, and one even singing, 
“What shall the harvest be?”’ Captain Hale 
on his white steed was the picture of a dash- 
ing cavalier as he led his cavalry into action. 
Soon the slumbering camp of Indians was 
discovered, their large herd of horses, mules, 
and ponies graz- 
ing along 
the valley. 
Captain 
Tyler’s battalion 


of cavalry . 
was or- i= 
dered to 


sweep down 
the valley, 
stampede the 
herd, and ‘‘set 
the Indians 
afoot.” But 
Captain Hale’s 
and Captain 
Tyler’s battal- 
ions charged 
the enemy, 
and after des- 
perate fight- 
ing drove the 
Indians into 
a narrow ra- 
vine. In the 
charge, the 
cavalry led, 
and at first 
were checked 
by the 
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the Indians. The infantry, mounted on cap- 
tured Indian ponies, galloped close up to the 
camp, threw themselves on the ground, and 
opened a short fire. The battalion of Cap- 
tain Tyler soon after returned with eight 
hundred captured animals, and Captain 
Bretherton came up with the reserve of two 
companies of infantry and a piece of artil- 


































Chief Joseph, leader of the Nez Perces. who 
surrendered to General Miles after a hard fight 

and a siege. — Captain Hale (left) and Lieutenant 

Biddle, who were killed in the battle with Chief Joseph 
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lery. These commands took position and 
strengthened the cordon of troops surround- 
ing the Indians. 

The siege lasted five days. At one time 
Chief Joseph came up to surrender, but 
Lieutenant Jerome, who had been directed 
to ascertain the condition of the 
camp, was seized by the Indians, 

and Chief Joseph had to be 

exchanged for him. But 

on the morning of Octo- 

i ber 5th, Chief Joseph 
agreed to surrender, 
and with much dig- 
-* I\\ nity and solemnity 
ei he raised his hand 
4 and eyes toward 
heaven and said, 
“From where the 
sun now stands, 

I will fight no 
more 
against 

the 

white man.” 
With him 
surrendered 
four hundred 
of his people. 
Our success 
was not with- 
out serious loss. 
Captain Hale 
and Lieuten- 
ant Biddle, 
with twen- 
ty sol- 
diers, 














were killed. Captains Moylan and God- 
frey, Lieutenant Romeyn, and Assistant 
Adjutant-General Baird, with twenty- 
eight soldiers, were wounded. In _ the 
charge Captain Carter had thirty-five per 
cent. of his company placed hors de com- 
bat. The Indians lost their veteran chief, 
Looking Glass, and four other chiefs, with 
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twenty-six warriors killed and forty-six 
wounded. 

Our band of thirty Indian allies, Sioux 
and Cheyennes, had fought bravely. Hump 
dashed into the Nez Percés line and killed 
two with his own hands, but was severely 
wounded himself. After the surrender, each 
was allowed to select five captured ponies 
and return to the cantonment. They made 
the journey of two hundred miles, swimming 
the Missouri and the Yellowstone rivers 
with their wounded. We made travaux for 
our wounded, buried the dead, and started 
on our difficult march back. Our wounded 
suffered greatly, owing to the rough country 
passed over, and some died en route. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S EXTREME CRUELTY 


On reaching the Missouri, I found two 
steamers that had come up with supplies in 
response to my despatch of September 17th, 
and upon them I placed the severely 
wounded soldiers and Indians, and sent 
them to the nearest hospital. With the re- 
mainder, I moved across the country to the 
Yellowstone. Our Indian allies reached the 
cantonment daysin advance of the command 
and several hours before the interpreters. 
They created consternation by shouting 
their victory, chanting their war-songs, and 
exhibiting their captured trophies, and made 
signs that in the engagement two officers 
(shoulder straps) had been killed and sev- 
eral wounded. This greatly alarmed the 
officers’ families. They, however, made it 
known that the Big Chief, Bear Coat, as 
they called me, was all right. 

Four days later the command appeared, 
winding its way down the trail from the 
high mesa to the Yellowstone. The garri- 
son, with military band, was gathered on 
the right bank to give us cordial welcome. 
As we were ferried over, the band played 
“Hail to the Chief,’ when suddenly they 
stopped and played a bar of the then popular 
air, ‘‘ Not for Joe, oh, no, no, Not for Joseph.” 

All were placed in comfortable camps, and 
my desire was to send them back to Idaho, 
but orders were received sending them to the 
Indian Territory, where fifty per cent. of 
them died of low malarial fever. Although 
I constantly urged it, I was unable to have 
those that remained sent back to their na- 
tive country until 1884. Chief Joseph was 
the highest type of the Indian I have ever 
known—handsome, generous, and brave, 
quite an orator, and the idol of his tribe. 
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During the autumn, winter, and spring 
of 1877-78, the troops were occupied in pur- 
suing scattered bands of Indians and Sitting 
Bull’s camp whenever it ventured south of 
the Canadian border. Several captures of 
hostile Indians were made, and after kind 
treatment some were sent back to their 
camps with a demand for the surrender of 
others. They came in large and small bod- 
ies, until our Indian camp numbered over 
two thousand, including Rain-in-the-Face, 
Spotted Eagle, Broad Tail, and Kicking 
Bear. Finally Sitting Bull, Gall, and the 
remnant of the hostile camp surrendered at 
Forts Peck and Buford. 

Both the troops and the Indians were now 
enjoying a peaceful season of tranquillity 
and security, and in June, 1878, I decided to 
examine a route for a telegraph line, and to 
visit the Custer battle-ground. With a few 
staff officers and one troop of cavalry as an 
escort, we moved up the valley of the Yel- 
lowstone. At the mouth of the Big Horn, 
I found a camp of fifteen hundred friendly 
Crows. The Crows were always bitter 
enemies of the Sioux, and knowing that the 
country had been cleared of hostile Sioux, 
they hailed us as conquerors of their lifelong 
enemies. 

WHY CUSTER WAS DEFEATED 

We journeyed up the Little Big Horn to 
the Custer battlefield, just two years after 
the battle occurred, accompanied by twenty- 
five of the principal chiefs and head warriors 
who had been prominent in that battle. 
What the Indians did at the Custer massa- 
cre, and how the battle was fought on their 
side, was perfectly familiar to them. What 
our government and people knew concern- 
ing the battle was very vague; for of the 262 
officers and soldiers who fought under 
Custer, not one lived to tell the story. 

In that campaign our governmental off- 
cials greatly underestimated the strength of 
the hostile Indians. They had little knowl- 
edge of the character of the country, and they 
sent weak exterior columns, five hundred 
miles apart, into the field, without concert 
of action, against a superior interior body. 
The commands from the east and the west 
united on the Yellowstone at the mouth of 
the Rosebud under General Terry. He 
even then divided his force, sending General 
Custer with the 7th Cavalry south and 
west, while with the remainder he moved 
on the north side of the Yellowstone, west 
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DRAWN BY W, HERBERT DUNTON FROM A DESCRIPTION FURNISHED BY GENERAL MILE 
“ Benteen, moving slowly in the direction of Custer, stopped to rally Reno's troops, and the two commands 
remained there out of action, although for hours they heard the firing, and at one time volley 
firing, a signal for help. The Indians all left them to go down and fight Custer” 
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and then south. Evidently his object was 
to enclose the Indians; but he placed at 
least fifty miles of rough country and an im- 
passable river between the two columns, 
necessitating the giving of discretionary 
authority to the commander of the isolated 
column, then moving into a country known 
to be occupied by a powerful body of In- 
dians. General Custer has often been un- 
justly accused of disobedience of orders. 
The order referred to was in the nature of a 
letter of instruction and not a positive order. 
In a general way it outlined what General 
Terry desired accomplished, and was as 
follows: 
Camp AT MoutHu OF ROSEBUD RIVER, 
MonTANA TERRITORY, June 22, 1876. 
Lieut. COLONEL CUSTER, 
Seventh Cavalry. ; 

Colonel: The Brigadier General commanding di- 
rects that as soon as your regiment can be made ready 
for the march, you will proceed up the Rosebud in 
pursuit of the Indians whose trail was discovered by 
Major Reno a few days since. It is of course impos- 
sible to give you any definite instructions in regard to 
this movement, and were it not impossible to do so, 
the Department Commander places too much con- 
fidence in your zeal, energy and ability to wish to 
impose upon you precise orders which might hamper 
your action when nearly in contact with the Indians. 
He would, however, indicate to you his own views 
of what your action should be, and he 
desires that you should conform to them 
unless you shall see sufficient reason for 
departing from them. He thinks you 
should proceed up the Rosebud until 
you ascertain definitely the direction 
m which the trail above spoken of 
leads. Should it be found (as it ap- 
pears almost certain that it will be 
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found) to turn toward the Little Horn, he thinks 
you should proceed southward perhaps as far as 
the headwaters of the Tongue and then turn 
toward the Little Horn, feeling constantly, how- 
ever, to your left so as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the escape of the Indians to the south 
and southeast by passing around your left flank. 
The column of Colonel Gibbon is now in motion 
toward the mouth of the Big Horn. As soon 
as it reaches that point, it will cross the Yellowstone 
and move up at least as far as the forks of the Big 
and Little Horns. Of course its future movements 
must be controlled by circumstances as they arrive, 
but it is hoped that the Indians, if upon the Little 
Horn, may be so nearly enclosed by the two columns 
that their escape will be impossible. The Depart- 
ment Commander desires that on your way up the 
Rosebud you should thoroughly examine the upper 
part of Tullock’s Creek, and that you should en- 
deavor to send a scout through to Colonel Gibbon’s 
column with information of the result of your exam- 
ination. The lower part of this creek will be 
examined by a detachment from Colonel Gibbon’s 
command. The supply steamer will be pushed up 
the Big Horn as far as the forks if the river is found 
to be navigable for that distance, and the Depart- 
ment Commander, who will accompany the column 
of Colonel Gibbon, desires you to report to him 
there, not later than the expiration of the time for 
which your troops are rationed, unless in the mean- 
time you receive further orders. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. W. Smita, 
Capt. 18th Infantry, Acting Ass’t Adj. Gen. 


The discretionary authority will 

: be noticed. General Custer was 
ay expected to pursue the Indians and 
| to come in contact with them, and 

. | then it reposed confidence in his 
judgment, “zeal, energy and abil- 

| ity.””. Moreover, General Terry, 
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Big Horn battlefield to mark the 
were killed with Custer, June 25, 1876 
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after sending Gen- 
eral Custer this 
written letter of in- 
structions, went to his tent, and in the 
presence of General Custer’s servant said, 
“‘General Custer, I do not know what to say 
for the last.” General Custer replied, “Say 
what you want to say.” General Terry 
then said, “Use your judgment and do what 
you think best if you strike the trail; and 
whatever you do, Custer, hold on to your 
wounded ”’; evidencing his anxiety as well as 
his anticipation that there would be a serious 
engagement. It will be remembered that 
not long before that time it was charged 
that a body of troops had left their wounded 
to the mercy of the Indians. 

The first day General Custer marched 
twelve miles, and in four days he moved 108 
miles, ten of which was to conceal his coin- 

mand. He frequently called his officers 
together and urged them to act in harmony 
and not become separated. He said he did 
not expect to fight until the 26th. He 
scouted the country, saw Indians in the dis- 
tance, and knowing his command would be 
discovered and fearing the Indians would 
escape, he decided to attack on the 25th. 
He formed his command for action in three 
parallel columns, within deploying and sup- 
porting distances; himself moving with the 
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The party of civilians and soldiers that explored 
the upper Yellowstone in 1878, after General 
Miles had driven the redskins out. Mrs. 
Miles is the second woman from the right: 
Miss Miles, now the wife of Major Reber 
of the Regular Army, stands at her right, 
and General Miles is behind the two 
























right column, 
Major Reno com- 
manding the center 
following the Indian trail, and Captain Ben- 
teen moving on the left. Custer rode for- 
ward to a high bluff, discovered the location 
of the camp, and just before going into action 
sent an order to Benteen which would have 
changed the formation and brought his com- 
mand into the center instead of on the left. 
The order was: “Benteen, come on. Big 
village. Be quick. Bring packs. P. S. 
Bring packs.” (The packs contained the 
reserve ammunition.) 

The courier who carried this order was the 
best guide as to where the command should 
have gone. Custer waved his hat to Reno’s 
troops as they were going into action, then 
moved to the right to attack the camp. 
With trifling loss Reno abandoned a very 
strong position and retreated in a demoral- 
ized condition, thereby losing many officers 
and soldiers. Benteen, moving slowly in 
the direction of Custer, stopped to rally 
Reno’s troops, and the two commands re- 
mained there out of action, although for 
hours they heard the firing, and at one time 
volley firing, a signal for help. The In- 
dians all left them to go down and fight 
Custer. After repeated appeals to Reno, 
two loyal and gallant officers, Wier and Ed- 
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gerly, did move out far enough to discover 
a great commotion, dust, and smoke in the 
valley below, where the fight was going on. 
At one time a brave scout, Herendeen, with 
thirteen soldiers, marched out from the 
timber in the strong position first occupied 
by Reno’s troops, walked across the plains, 
forded the river, and rejoined Reno’s com- 
mand on the hill. These movements proved 
positively that there were no Indians around 
Reno and Benteen while Custer was being 
overwhelmed. After he, with five troops, 
had been defeated and annihilated, the 
Indians all went to fight the seven troops 
under Reno and Benteen, and were re- 
pulsed. 


HOW THE INDIANS FOUGHT THE BATTLE 


It is unnecessary further to describe the 
battle, more than to record briefly the 
information gained from the prominent 
Indians who knew perfectly well how it was 
fought. They said they were celebrating 
their victory over General Crook and sleep- 
ing very late that morning. When Reno’s 
troops fired into their village, the Uncpapas 
and Ogallalas rushed for their arms and war- 
ponies, fought Reno and chased his com- 
mand “like buffalo” across the plains, over 
the river, and up the bluff. Just at that 
time the alarm passed among the Indians 
that another command (Custer’s) was 
attacking their village. The two tribes 
then withdrew, and without recrossing the 
river passed down along the right bank of 
the Little Big Horn and massed opposite the 
left of Custer’s troops. The Minneconjoux 
and Sans Arcs had crossed the river and 
were fighting Custer’s troops back and 
forth. They said it was a drawn battle up 
to that time. The Cheyennes had moved 
up the valley against Reno’s attack without 
becoming engaged; but when the alarm of 
Custer’s attack was given, they retraced 
their steps, moving down the left bank of 
the Little Big Horn, and, fording the river, 
took position behind a ridge near the right 
dank of Custer’s line. The Uncpapas and 
Ogallalas then charged his left flank, rolling 
up his line from left to right. When that 
point was reached, the soldiers killed some 
of the horses for defense and let loose the 
remainder; the Cheyennes said they secured 
most of these. The fight continued, and 
when the Indians had killed all except forty, 
these rushed in a forlorn hope for the timber 
along the Little Big Horn. All were killed 
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before they reached the river. This ac- 
counts for the line of dead bodies on that 
part of the field on which no dead _ horses 
were found. The Indians said they would 
have fled if Reno’s troops had not retreated, for 
the troops could not have been dislodged. 
They also said that when they left to attack 
Custer, had the seven companies under 
Reno and Benteen followed them down and 
fired into their backs, they would have been 
between two fires and would have had to re- 
treat. Thus the battle was twice lost. 

We walked our horses over the ground 
from Reno’s last position to the extreme 
right of Custer’s line, and were fifty-eight 
minutes by the watch. Had Reno’s com- 
mand walked half that distance it would 
have been in action. Moving at a smart 
trot or gallop, as cavalry go into action, it 
could have attacked the Indians in the rear 
easily in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Custer had commanded large bodies of 
troops successfully in many desperate bat- 
tles. How his strong heart must have felt 
when he saw from the ridge a part of his own 
regiment running from the field, and when 
the major part of his command failed to 
come into action! His flag went down in 
disaster, but with honor. The greatest 
military genius could not win victories with 
five-twelfths of his command when seven- 
twelfths remained away. Custer had de- 
voted friends and bitter enemies. His 
brothers and strongest friends died with him 
while his enemies lived to criticize and cast 
odium upon his name and fame; but it is 
easy to kick a dead lion. It would be 
simple charity to throw the mantle of 
silence over the words and actions of those 
who have been his severest assailants. 

The nation lost many heroic men and 
an able, fearless commander. Fortunately 
Custer left one earnest champion, who, with 
gentle voice and graphic pen, has, for more 
than thirty years, been his constant de- 
fender; and his monuments in imperishable 
bronze evidence her sacred devotion. 


A BATTLE IN THE DARK 


In the autumn of 1878 I took occasion to 
explore the country of the upper Yellow- 
stone and visit the National Park, combin- 
ing military duty with pleasure. I selected 
ten officers and one hundred of the most 
experienced soldiers. With these and four 
civilians, five ladies, and three children, in- 
cluding my family, we journeyed west 
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DRAWN BY W. HERBERT DUNTON FROM A DESURIPTION FURNISHED BY GENEAL MILES 


* Captain Lawton’s command finally took up the trail and followed the Apaches down into Old Mexico, 
some two hundred miles south of the boundary and over the roughest mountain country on the 
continent, the Indians trying, by every possible device, to throw the command off the trail ™ 
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through that 
picturesque 
country. On 
nearing the mountains, I was informed that 
the Bannock Indians had broken out in 
Idaho, committed many depredations, stolen 
a great number of horses from the ranches, 
and were moving through the park toward 
my district of the Yellowstone. I at once 
sent the noncombatants with a small escort 
to the nearest military post, Fort Ellis, 
Montana. As there were two passes by 
which the Bannocks could come out of the 
park, I was obliged to divide my limited 
force in order to intercept them. I sent forty 
men under Lieutenant H. K. Bailey to the 
Boulder Pass, and with the remainder, thirty- 
five men, I moved toward Clark’s Fork 
Pass. My route took me past the agency of 
the friendly Crow Indians. I sent one of 
our scouts forward to inform them of the 
Bannock outbreak and depredations; that 
I was moving against them and wanted 
some Crow warriors with my command. 
They assured him they would join us. As 
the small company of soldiers marched 
past the agency, the Crows asked when 
the command would arrive. They were told 
that that was all; that those soldiers were all 
““medicine men,” great riflemen, and enough 
to whip the Bannocks. They said they 
would not go to war with such a squad. 
Every inducement was offered them—food, 
ammunition, and all the horses they could 
capture from the Bannocks, but to no avail. 
The troops passed on. After marching 
several miles, we were joined by two of the 
ugliest-looking savages I have ever seen, 
evidently desperate characters, who said 
they were the bravest warriors and not 
afraid to go to war any time and in any way; 
and their looks did not belie their boast. 
Soon others joined them, by twos and 
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groups, the brav- 
est first, followed 
by the more pru- 
dent, until we had a 
strong body of sev- 
enty-five well- 
equipped warriors. 
By forced march- 
ing we arrived near 
Clark’s Fork Pass a 
day in advance of the 
hostile Bannocks. The 
command was concealed in 
a pocket of the mountains. 
In that way we remained until 
noon of the next day, when, with 
powerful field-glasses, the Ban- 
nocks were discovered coming 
over the mountain crest. They 
moved down the Clark Fork 
and camped on the opposite 
side of the valley from where 
we were concealed, about 
five miles distant. They 
unsaddled their horses 
and placed videttes on 
the lookout. Had we 
marched across the 
valley, we would have 
been discovered, 
and the Indians 
would have es- 
caped. We re- 
mained con- 
cealed all that 
day and part of 
the night; 
then moved down to near the Indian 
camp. I sent forward the two Crows who 
had first joined us to get into the camp 
and learn the condition of the ground, as 
well as the position of the Indians. The 
night was dark and cold, and the troops 
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suffered from a 
drenchingrain. Our 
two Indian scouts 
crawled into camp 

with their blankets 
wrapped around them, 
pretending they were 
Bannocks, looking after 

their horses. They re- 
turned soon after mid- 

night, saying the Ban- 
nocks were in a strong 
position and that we 
would get whipped if we 
went in there among the 
However, we 


tall sage-brush. 

groped our way along, not know- 

ing exactly the direction of the camp, 
frequently halting, making long waits to 


discover any indication that would 
guide us. Just before daylight, an 
Indian in the camp lit a light, and 

then we knew the right direction. 
Changing our line of march, and 
forming a line of skirmishers, we 

slowly passed through their large 

herd of horses, which were quietly 

grazing in the valley, and suc- 

ceeded in getting immediately 

on the camp before we were 
discovered. The first sound was 

a blast of the bugle and the 

rapid fire of the riflemen. A short, 

sharp fight ensued, in which eleven 

of the Bannock warriors were killed 
and the remainder captured. Captain 
Bennett, a veteran of the Civil War, was 
shot through the heart. While the troops 
were fighting the Bannocks, the Crow war- 
riors were rounding up the horses and run- 
ning a “pony express” back to the Crow 
agency. A half-hour after the firing com- 
menced, there was not a Crow Indian nor a 
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horse left in 
the valley. 
They had taken 250 horses and did not stop 
until they reached their agency, seventy-five 
miles away. 

The prisoners were sent to Fort Custer. 
Despatches were sent to the rest of our 
party at Fort Ellis to join us at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. We then commenced our 
journey over the mountains via the Clark’s 
Fork Pass, following the most picturesque 
route. Our reunited party then journeyed 
on, visiting that great panorama of natural 
wonders surrounded by a range of -snow- 
capped mountains, two hundred miles in 
extent, viewing all in their sublime grandeur 
and beauty just as nature’s Architect had 
left them. 

In November, 1880, I was ordered to 
Washington, D. C., to receive my promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier-general of the 
United States army. I had been a colonel 
fourteen years, eleven of which I was in 
command of the 5th Infantry, one of the 
oldest and best regiments in the army. I 
parted from them with many regrets. 

My promotion necessitated my going to 
new and distant fields of duty. It took me 
away from the great Middle West, with 
which I had been identified for eleven years, 
and where, for most of the last six, I had 
been actively campaigning against hostile 
Indians. I was assigned to command the 
Department of the Columbia, embracing 
the military forces in Oregon, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska. 

My experience in command of the De- 
partment of the Columbia was most inter- 
esting. The territory was sparsely.settled 
by a very enterprising class of people. They 
were developing the natural resources of 
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that country and found them most abun- 
dant. The Indians were peaceably disposed 
for a time, but the different tribes became 
disaffected, owing to the encroachments of 
the white race, and at one time a general 
Indian war was threatened. I was, how- 
ever, able to avoid war by considering the 
complaints and appeals of the Indians for 
justice and the recognition of their rights. 
I sent for the principal chiefs of the dis- 
affected tribes, Chief Moses, Tonasket, 
Sarsopkin, and others, and after investigat- 
ing their woes, placed them under a most 
judicious officer, Major Frank D. Baldwin, 
and sent them to Washington with a strong 
recommendation that they be given a good 
reservation and certain annuities, with 
buildings, mills, schools, domestic stock, 
and the necessary appliances to make them 
self-supporting, in consideration for the val- 
uable lands they were giving up to white 
settlers. The result was a permanent 
treaty of peace which has resulted to the ad- 
vantage of the white people and the Indians. 


THE APACHES ON THE WAR-PATH 


In July, 1885, I was assigned by the Presi- 
dent to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri, but before reaching there I 
was directed to report to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan, commanding the military 
division at Chicago, and accompany him to 
the Indian Territory, where a serious Indian 
war was threatened. The Indians’ land in 
that territory had been leased to white men 
owning large herds of cattle, presumably for 
the benefit of the Indians. The system 
afforded the Indians a very small revenue, 
but the disadvantage to them was far in 
excess of any benefit they derived. 

While General Sheridan investigated the 
complaints of the Indians, I devoted my at- 
tention to the military forces, as one-fourth 
of the army had been concentrated and 
placed under my command. After days of 
earnest effort, we succeeded in avoiding an 
Indian war. The Indians were pacified by 
our assurance that their rights would be 
respected, their property protected and their 
country would not be ruthlessly overrun. 
General Sheridan recommended that the 
cattle leases be discontinued and the vast 
herds removed from the Territory. This was 
approved and so ordered by President Cleve- 
land. 

I could not long remain in that most 
agreeable department. The Indian wars in 
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Arizona and New Mexico had been for years 
attracting public attention. The history of 
the conflict between the Indians and the 
white race in that remote country would 
carry us back through the centuries to the 
first occupation of that region by the Span- 
iards, fifty years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. The Apaches believed 
themselves to be the first and superior man. 
They excelled in activity, cunning, endur- 
ance, and cruelty. They recognized no au- 
thority nor force superior to their own 
will. Led by Mangus-Colorado, Cochise, 
Victorio, and later by Geronimo, Natchez, 
Chatto, and Mangus, they kept that whole 
country in a state of terror. General Crook 
had for years been trying to subjugate them 
and bring them under control, and finally, 
on April 1, 1886, he asked to be relieved 
from command of that department. On 
April 2d, I was, by President Cleveland, 
assigned to the command. It seemed a very 
undesirable duty and a most difficult un- 
dertaking. Under a military rule at that 
time, I had just been deprived of my per- 
sonal staff officers and was obliged to go to 
Arizona alone. I knew but few of the offi- 
cers or troops serving in that department 
and less of the topography of the country. 
I had, however, followed the history of those 
Indian hostilities and traced the movements 
of the Indians on the military maps. 

On arriving at Fort Bowie, Arizona, I as- 
sumed the command of the department and 
divided the country up into districts of ob- 
servation, making the post commanders re- 
sponsible for keeping their districts clear 
of hostile Indians. 


CHASING GERONIMO INTO MEXICO 


Having completed these arrangements, I 
looked for a suitable command to take up 
the pursuit of the Indians south of the Mex- 
ican border. At Fort Huachuca I found the 
commander for such a force, Captain H. W. 
Lawton, of the 4th Cavalry, who, as a young 
officer, had rendered distinguished services in 
the Civil War and most excellent services in 
Indian campaigns on the frontier in Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico—a resolute, brave 
officer, active and ambitious. He was a 
giant in stature, and a man of great en- 
ergy and endurance. He was afterward the 
most distinguished general in Cuba and the 
Philippines, where he was killed. At that 
time he was the ideal leader of a body of 
active brave men. I detailed Lieutenants 
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of terror for Many years, but were 
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Johnston, Finley, Benson, 
Brown, Walsh, and Smith, all 
young and efficient officers, to 
report to Lawton. I selected 
for his command one hundred 
of the best soldiers that could 
be found, all excellent rifle- 
men, and a small number of 
scouts, guides, and friendly 
Indian trailers. I also detailed 
for this force Assistant Surgeon 
Leonard Wood, a young ath- 
lete fresh from Harvard Medical College, 
and directed him to accompany the troop. 

The commands so organized awaited the 
developments of the Indians, as it was not 
known at that time in what district they 
were located. I did not expect to overcome 
or capture them in a single encounter, but 
adopted the same methods used to capture 
bands of wild horses years ago on the plains 
of Texas—constantly pursuing them, put- 
ting in fresh relays, and finally wearing them 
down. This method, though it took five 
months to accomplish, proved successful. 
The Indians soon disclosed their position by 
making a raid from Mexico into the south- 
west corner of Arizona. They were then 
pursued by troops under Captain Lebo, 
Lieutenants Powhatan H. Clarke, H. C. 
Benson, Captain C. A. P. Hatfield, and 
Lieutenants Brown, Walsh, and Brett; the 
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kept Arizonaand New Mexico in a state 
finally captured and, with their 
Florida. The large picture 

that was taken 


latter made one march in that 
arid country of twenty-four 
hours without camping and 
eighteen hours without water. 

In the encounters with the 
troops, the Indians were always 
defeated, but made good their 
escape. They could not, how- 
ever, throw the commands off 
their trail, but were constantly 
pursued in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and northern Mexico. Captain 
Lawton’s command finally took up the trail 
and followed them down into Old Mexico, 
to the Yaqui River country, some two hun- 
dred miles south of the boundary. By 
perseverance and tenacity, Lawton’s com- 
mand followed the Apaches for three months 
over the roughest mountain country on the 
continent, the Indians trying, by every possi- 
ble device, to throw the command off their 
trail. They frequently abandoned their 
horses, and crossed the mountains, jump- 
ing from rock to rock; yet thesharp-eyed In- 
dian scouts with Lawton would pick up their 
trail where it was impossible for the white 
men to discover any trace of their movements. 

Being constantly pursued by the different 
detachments and commands for five months, 
they were worn down and in condition to 
surrender. After the fight with the troops 
under Captain Hatfield, I found one of their 
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wounded warriors who had made his way 
back to the Apache agency. He reported 
the hostiles in an exhausted condition when 
he left them. I sent him, under charge of 
Lieutenant Gatewood, to the hostile camp 
with a demand for their surrender. In the 
meantime, Captain Lawton had also opened 
communication with them through the 
efforts of Lieutenants Wilder and Finley. 
Geronimo sent word to Lawton that he 
would surrender to the highest authority. 
This was communicated to me, and I an- 
swered that if he sent an assurance that he 
was acting in good faith I would go down to 
meet him near the Mexican border. He 
sent his brother to Fort Bowie, Arizona, as 
an earnest of his honest intentions, and 
for eleven days his camp marched north 
near the troops of Captain Lawton. I went 
down to Skeleton Canyon, near the Mexican 
line, and there met Captain Lawton’s com- 
mand with the Indians camped a short dis- 
tance away. Geronimo came to me to ask 
what disposition would be made of him in 
case he surrendered. He said that if they 
were all to be killed, he might just as well 
die fighting. He prayed only that we would 
spare his life and those of his people. 


THE SURRENDER OF GERONIMO 


He was told that he must surrender as a 
prisoner of war and accept what disposition 
the government deemed best to make of him 
and his followers; that we did not kill our 
prisoners; that their future would depend 
upon the orders of the President at Wash- 
ington. He was informed that I had di- 
rected Colonel Wade to move all the In- 
dians at the Apache agency in northern 
Arizona out of the territory; that he and 
his people would be removed; that Indian 
depredations and atrocities must end for- 
ever in that country. He was in no position 
to dictate terms. I explained to him the 
folly of contending against the military with 
all its advantages of communication and 
transportation. While watching a corporal 
use the heliograph and flash a message in a 
few seconds by the sun’s rays a day’s jour- 
ney for his horse, he was struck with awe 
and amazement. He sent an Indian runner 
to Natchez, who remained out in the moun- 
tains, to tell him that he was in the presence 
of a power he could not understand, and 
that Natchez was to come in and come quick. 
He afterward stated that he had seen these 
flashes on the mountain peaks, but thought 
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they were spirits and not men. They then 
formally surrendered and placed themselves 
entirely under our control. 

The day following I took Geronimo and 
Natchez and four other of the principal 
men, with the escort of a troop of cavalry, 
and made a march of sixty-five miles to Fort 
Bowie, Captain Lawton following three days 
later with the rest of the Indians. A small 
band, under Mangus, that remained out, was 
pursued for weeks by Lieutenant C. E. 
Johnston, and finally captured by troops 
under Captain Charles L. Cooper. Thus the 
country was cleared from the devastating 
and terrifying presence of the Apaches. 

There has seldom appeared a more ruth- 
less marauder than Geronimo. He had the 
most determined face and piercing eye that 
I have ever seen. Natchez was the hered- 
itary chief of the Apaches, a tall, slender 
young warrior, whose dignity and grace of 
movement would become any prince. 

Their final removal to the Indian Terri- 
tory, where they were placed under charge 
of Colonel Scott, one of the best officers in 
the service, changed them from wild savages 
to peaceful citizens. 

The people of Arizona and New Mexico, 
with marked kindness and generosity, pre- 
sented me witha very handsome sword made 
by Tiffany. The Damascus blade, grip, and 
large India star sapphire are the only parts of 
the sword and scabbard not made of gold. Its 
beauty of design and most artistic workman- 
ship render it a treasure as well as a valuable 
work of art. The presentation ceremony 
was the occasion of a celebration, reception, 
and banquet at Tucson, Arizona, in 1887. 


LEAVING THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


In the ordinary promotion of the army, I 
was assigned to the command of the Divi- 
sion of the Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, and completed my ten years 
of service on the Pacific Coast amid most 
enjoyable surroundings. The people of that 
part of the country are very little understood. 
There we find the true American enterprise 
and independence. The pioneers who first 
went to that remote region were a resolute 
body of men and women, and the generation 
that has grown up there are well educated, in- 
telligent, and patriotic. They will compare 
favorably with the citizens of any part of our 
country, and have the advantage of being 
more familiar with their own country than 
those reared in Eastern communities. 
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A AT THE BORO BOEDOER | 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


WATCHING the dawn upon its turrets break 

(New beauties leaping to each ray of light), 
Methought I heard Christ calling (as one might 
Call to an older brother): ‘‘ Buddha, wake! 

Come toil with me. From thy calm eyelids shake 
The dreams of ages; and behold the sight 

Of earth still sunk in ignorance and night. 

I took thy labor—now thy portion take. 
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“Too vast the effort for one Avatar. 

My brave disciples are not overwise. 

Our kindred creeds they do not understand: 
My cross they worship, yet thy temples mar. 
Dear brother Buddha, from Nirvana rise, 
And let us work together, hand in hand.” 


The Boro Boedoer is the largest and most beautiful ruin of a Buddhist 
temple in the world; it is situated in middle Java. 
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A STORY OF LOVE AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST TRADITION 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Fighting Chance,’ ‘The Younger Set,” ‘‘The Danger Mark,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis: This story concerns itself with the love-affair of Louis Neville, an artist of aristocratic and snobbish 
ancestry, and Valerie West, a gently bred girl who, from a cloistered life with an invalid mother, comes to his studio 
seeking employment as a model. Her unusual beauty wins her an audience, and her physical perfection being suited 
to some work Neville has on hand, she igs promptly engaged. The association thus begun rapidly progresses through 
intellectual companionship into pure friendship and then love. There are many delightful days together and many days 
that are disturbed for Neville before he asks her to marry him and is answered that he cannot take her into ‘iis world, 
but that they two can make a world for themselves where love can be love without being a burden. This is only the 
beginning of trouble, for Neville insists that she must come to him in the society-approved way, and Valerie maintains 
that her way is equally honorable and for them is the better, wiser—the only—way. 

In the preceding instalment Neville’s sister, fearful that he will defy the family’s wishes, goes to Valerie and receives 
her promise not to marry him; Valerie charms Lily, as well as the members of the extra-conventional society which now 
takes her up; she meets Stephanie Swift and goes to keep an appointment at Burleson’s studio, where she enters into a 





lively discussion with the sculptor as to the merits of birthplaces. 


XII (ConrINUED) 


“ ES, thank God,” he said seri- 
ously. “I was born in the old 
town of Hitherford.” 

“How funny!” exclaimed the 
girl. 
“What is there funny about 
that?” demanded John. 

“Why, Rita was born in Hitherford.” 

“Hitherford Center,” corrected John. 
“Her father was a clergyman there.”’ 

“Oh; so you knew it?” 

“T knew, of course, that she was from 
Massachusetts,”’ said John, “because she 
speaks English properly. So I asked her 
where she was born, and she told me. My 
grandfather knew hers.” 

“Tsn’t it—curious?” mused the girl. 

““What’s curious?” 

“Your meeting this way—as sculptor and 
model.” 

“Rita is avery fine girl,” he said. “Would 
you mind handing me my pipe? No, don’t. 
I forgot that Rita won’t let me. You see, 
my chest is rather uncomfortable.” 

He glanced at the clock, leaned over, and 
gulped down some medicine, then placidly 
folding his hands, lay back. ‘‘How’s Kelly?” 

“T haven’t seen him to-day, John.” 

“Well, he ought to be here very soon. 
He can take you and Rita to dinner.” 

“T’m so sorry you can’t come.” 

“So am I.” 


Valerie laid a cool hand on his face; he 
seemed slightly feverish. Rita came in at 
that moment, smiled at Valerie, and went 
straight to Burleson’s couch. 

“Have you taken your medicine?” 

“Certainly.” 

She glanced at the bottles. ‘‘Men are so 
horridly untruthful,” she remarked to Val- 
erie; ‘‘and this great, lumbering six-footer 
hasn’t the sense of a baby.” 

“Thave too!” roared Johnindignantly; and 
Valerie laughed, but Rita scarcely smiled. 

““He’s always working in a puddle of wet 
clay, and he’s always having colds and 
coughing, and there’s always more or less 
fever,’ she said, looking down at the huge 
young fellow. “I know that he ought to 
give up his work and go away for a while.” 

“Where?” demanded Burleson. 

“Oh, somewhere where there’s plenty of 
air. Like Arizona, and Colorado.” 

“Do you think there’s anything the mat- 
ter with my lungs?” he roared. 

“No, you perfect idiot!” said Rita, seat- 
ing herself. “And if you shout that way at 
me again I’ll go to dinner with Kelly and 
Valerie and leave you here alone. I will not 
permit you to be uncivil, John. Please 
remember it.” 

Neville arrived in excellent spirits, greeted 
everybody, and stood beside Valerie, care- 
lessly touching the tips of his fingers to hers 
where they hung at her side. 

“What’s the matter with you, John? 


* This story began in the November issue of the Cosmopolitan 
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Rita, isn’t he coming? I’ve a taxi outside 
ruining me.” 

“John has a bad cold and doesn’t care 
to go.” 

“Yes, I do!” growled John. 

“And he doesn’t care to risk contracting 
pneumonia,” continued Rita icily, ‘‘and he 
isn’t going, anyway. And if he behaves like 
a man instead of an overgrown baby, I have 
promised to stay and dine with him here. 
Otherwise I'll go with you.” 

“Sure. You’d better stay indoors, John. 
You ought to buck up and get rid of that 
cold. It’s been hanging on all winter.” 

Burleson rumbled and grumbled and shot 
a mutinous glance at Rita, who paid it no 
attention. 

“Order us a nice dinner at the Plaza, 
Kelly—if you don’t mind,” she said cheer- 
fully, going with them to the door. She 
added under her breath: “I wish he’d see a 
doctor, but the idea enrages him. I don’t 
see why he has such a cold all the time—and 
such flushed cheeks.” Her voice quivered, 
and she checked herself abruptly. 

“Suppose I ring up Doctor Colbert on my 
own hook?” whispered Neville. 

“Would you?” 

“Certainly. And you can tell John that 
I did it on my own responsibility.” 

Neville and Valerie went away together, 
and Rita returned to the studio. Burleson 
was reading again, and scowling; and he 
scarcely noticed her. She seated herself by 
the fire and looked into the big bare studio 
beyond, where the electric light threw strange 
shadows over shrouded shapes of wet clay 
and blocks of marble in the rough or partly 
hewn into rough semblances of human 
figures. It was a damp place at best; there 
were always wet sponges, wet cloths, pails 
of water, masses of moist clay about. Her 
blue eyes wandered over it with something 
approaching fear—almost the fear of hatred. 

“John,” she said, “why won’t you go to 
a dry climate for a few months and get rid 
of your cold?” 

“Do you mean Arizona?” 

“Or some similar place: yes.” 

“Well, how am I to do any work out 
there? I’ve got commissions on hand. 
Where am I going to find any place to work 
out in Arizona?” 

“Build a shanty.” 

“That’s all very well, but there are no 
models to be had out there.” 

‘“‘Why don’t you do some Indians?” 
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“Because,” said John wrathfully, “I 
haven’t any commissions that call for In- 
dians. I’ve two angels, a nymph, and a 
Diana to do; and I can’t do them unless I 
have a female model, can I?” 

After a silence Rita said carelessly, “I'll 
go with you if you like.” 

“You! Out there!” 

“T said so.” 

“ToArizona! You wouldn’t stand for it!” 

“John Burleson,” she said impatiently, 
“T’ve told you once that I’d go with you if 
you need a model! Don’t you suppose I 
know what I am saying?”’ 

He lay placidly staring at her, the heavy 
book open across his chest. Presently he 
coughed, and Rita sprang up and removed 
the book. 

“You'd go with me to Arizona,” he 
repeated, as though to himself—‘‘just to 
pose forme. That’s very kind of you, Rita. 
It’s thoroughly nice of you. But you 
couldn’t stand it. You'd find it too cruelly 
stupid out there alone—entirely isolated in 
some funny town. I couldn’t ask it of you.” 

“You haven’t. I’ve asked it of you.” 

But he only began to grumble and fret 
again, thrashing about restlessly on the 
lounge; and the tall young girl watched him 
out of lowered eyes, silent, serious, the lamp- 
light edging her hair with a halo of ruddy 
gold. 


The month sped away very swiftly for 
Valerie. Her companionship with Rita, her 
new friendship for Héléne d’Enver, her work, 
filled all the little moments not occupied 
with Neville. It had been a happy, excit- 
ing winter; and now, with the first days of 
spring, an excitement and a happiness so 
strange that it even resembled fear at mo- 
ments possessed her, in the imminence of 
the great change. Often, in these days, she 
found herself staring at Neville with a sort 
of fixed fascination almost bordering on 
terror; there were moments when alone with 
him, and even while with him among his 
friends and hers, when there seemed to 
awake in her a fear so sudden, so inexpli- 
cable, that every nerve in her quivered with 
apprehension until it had passed as it came. 
What those moments of keenest fear might 
signify she had no idea. She loved, and was 
loved, and was not afraid. 

In early April Neville went to Ashuelyn 
Ogilvy was there, also Stephanie Swift. His 
sister Lily had triumphantly produced a 
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second sample of what she could do to per- 
petuate the House of Collis, and was iauch 
engrossed with nursery duties; so Stephanie 
haunted the nursery, while Ogilvy, Neville, 
and Gordon Collis played golf over the April 
pastures. 

Why Stephanie avoided Neville she her- 
self scarcely knew; why she clung so closely 
to Lily’s skirts seemed no easier to explain. 
But in her heart there was a restlessness 
which no ignoring, no self-discipline, could 
suppress—an unease which had been there 
many days, now—a hard, tired, ceaseless in- 
quietude that found some little relief when 
she was near Lily Collis, but which, when 
alone, became a dull ache. She had grown 
thin and spiritless within the last few 
months. Lily saw it and resented it hotly. 

“The child,” she said to her husband, “‘is 
perfectly wretched over Louis and his ig- 
nominious affair with that West girl. I 
don’t know whether she means to keep her 
word to me or not, but she’s with him every 
day. They’re seen together everywhere 
except where Louis really belongs.” 

“It looks to me,” said Gordon mildly, 
“‘as though he were really in love with her.” 

“Gordon! How can you say such a thing 
in such a sympathetic tone!”’ 

“Why, aren’t you sorry for them?” 

“I’m sorry for Louis—and perfectly dis- 
gusted. I was sorry for her; an access of 
sentimentality. But she hasn’t kept her 
word to me.” 

“Did she promise not to gad about with 
him?” 

“That was the spirit of the compact; she 
agreed not to marry him.” 

“Sometimes they—don’t marry,” ob- 
served Gordon, twirling his thumbs. 

Lily looked up quickly; then flushed 
slightly. ‘What do you mean, Gordon?” 

“Nothing specific; anything in general.” 

“You mean to hint that—that Louis— 
Louis Neville could be—permit himself to be 
so common—so unutterably low—” 

“Better men have taken the half-loaf.”’ 

“Gordon!”’ she exclaimed, scarlet with 
amazement and indignation. 

“Personally,” he said, unperturbed, “I 
haven’t much sympathy with such affairs. 
If a man can’t marry a girl he ought to leave 
her alone; that’s my idea of the game. But 
men play it in a variety of ways. Person- 





ally, I’d as soon plug a loaded shotgun with 
mud and then fire it as block a man who 
wants to marry.” 
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“T did block it!” said Lily with angry 
decision; ‘‘and I am glad I did.” 

‘Look out for the explosion then,’’ he said 
philosophically, and strolled off to see to the 
setting out of some young hemlocks. 

Lily Collis was deeply disturbed—more 
deeply than her pride and her sophistication 
cared to admit. She strove to believe that 
such a horror as her husband had hinted at 
so coolly could never happen to a Neville 
she rejected it with anger, with fear, with 
a proud and dainty fastidiousness that ought 
tohavecalmedand reassured her. It didnot 
Once or twice she reverted to the subject, 
haughtily; but Gordon merely shrugged. 

“You can’t teach a man of twenty-eight 
when, where, and how to fall in love,’’ he 
said. ‘And it’s all the more hopeless when 
the girl possesses the qualities which you 
once told me this girl possesses.”’ 

Lily bit her lip, angry and disconcerted, 
but utterly unable to refute him or find 
anything in her memory of Valerie to criti 
cize and condemn, except the intimacy with 
her brother which had continued and which 
she had supposed, would cease on Valerie’s 
promise to her. 

“Tt’s very horrid of her to go about with 
him under the circumstances—knowing she 
can’t marry him if she keeps her word,’ 
said Lily. 

‘““Why? Stephanie goes about with him.’ 

“Do you think it is good taste to compare 
those two people?” 

“Why not? From what you told me 
I gather that Valerie West is as innocent and 
upright a woman as Stephanie—and as 
proudly capable of self-sacrifice as any 
woman who ever loved.” 

‘Gordon,’ she said, exasperated, “‘do you 
actually wish to see my brother marry 
a common model?”’ 

“Tsshecommon? I thought you said—” 

“You, you annoy me,” said Lily; and 
began to cry. Stephanie, coming into the 
nursery that afternoon, found Lily watch- 
ing the sleeping children and crocheting a 
tiny sweater. Mrs. Collis was pale, but her 
eyes were still red. 

“Where have you been, Stephanie?” 

“Helping Gordon set hemlocks.” 

“Where is Louis?”’ 

The girl did not appear to hear the ques- 
tion. 

“T thought I heard him telephoning a few 
minutes ago,” added Lily. ‘“‘Look over the 
banisters, dear, and see if he’s still there.” 
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“He is,” said Stephanie, not stirring. 

“Telephoning all this time? Is he talking 
to somebody in town?” 

“TI believe so.” 

Lily suddenly looked up. Stephanie was 
quietly examining some recently laundered 
clothing for the children. ‘‘To whom is 
Louis talking? Do you happen to know?” 
asked Lily abruptly. 

Stephanie’s serious gaze encountered hers. 
‘Does that concern us, Lily?” 

After a while, as Mrs. Collis sat in silence 
working her ivory needles, a tear or two fell 
silently upon the little white wool garment on 
herlap. And presently Stephanie went over 
and touched her forehead with gentle lips; 
but Lily did not look up—could not—and 
her fingers and ivory needles flew the faster. 

‘“‘Do you know,” said Stephanie in a low 
voice, ‘“that she is a modest, well-bred, and 
very beautiful girl?” 

“What!” exclaimed Lily, staring at her 
in grief and amazement. ‘‘Of whom are you 
speaking, Stephanie?”’ 

““Of Valerie West, dear.” 

‘““W-what do you know about her?” 

‘“‘T have met her.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. She came with that rather com- 
mon countess, as substitute delegate for 
Mrs. Hind-Willet, to a New Idea meeting. 
I spoke to her, seeing she was alone and 
seemed to know nobody; I had no suspicion 
of who she was until she told me.” 

“Mrs. Hind-Willet is a busybody!”’ said 
Lily, furious. ‘Let her fill her own draw- 
ing-room with freaks if it pleases her, but 
she has no right to send them abroad among 
self-respecting people who are too unsus- 
picious to protect themselves!” 

Stephanie said, “‘ Until one has seen and 
spoken with Valerie West one can scarcely 
understand how a man like your brother 
could care so much for her—” 

“How do you know Louis cares for her?” 

“He told me.” 

Lily looked into the frank, gray eyes in 
horror unutterable. The crash had come. 
The last feeble hope that her brother might 
come to his senses and marry this girl was 
ended forever. ‘“How—could he!” she 
stammered, outraged. “How could he tell 
—tell you—” 

“Because he and I are old and close 
friends, Lily. And will remain so, God 
willing.” 

Lily was crying freely now. ‘He had no 
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business to tell you. He knows perfectly 
well what his father and mother think about 
it and what I think. He can’t marry her! 
He shall not. It is too cruel—too wicked— 
too heartless! And, anyway, she promised 
me not to marry him—’” 

“What!” 

Lily brushed the tears from her eyes, heed- 
less now of how much Stephanie might learn. 
“I wrote her—I went to see her in behalf 
of my own family, as I had a perfect right 
to. She promised me not to marry Louis.” 

‘Does Louis know this?” 

“‘Not unless she’s told him. I don’t care 
whether he does or not! He has disap- 
pointed me—he has embittered life for me— 
and for his parents. We—I—I had every 
reason to believe that he and—you—” 

Something in Stephanie’s gray eyes 
checked her. When breeding goes to pieces 
it makes a worse mess of it than does sheer 
vulgarity. 

“Tf I were Louis I would marry her,” said 
Stephanie very quiétly. ‘I gave him that 
advice.” 

She rose, looking down at Lily where she 
sat bowed over her wool-work, her face 
buried in her hands. 

“Think about it; and talk patiently with 
Louis,” she said gently. 

Passing the stairs, she glanced toward the 
telephone. Louis was still talking to some- 
body in New York. 


It was partly fear of what her husband 
had hinted, partly terror of what she con- 
sidered worse still—a legal marriage—that 
drove Lily Collis to write once more to 
Valerie West: 





Dear Miss WEstT: It is not that I have any dis- 
position to doubt your word to me, but, in view of 
the assurance you have given me, do you consider 
it wise to permit my brother’s rather conspicuous 
attentions to you? 

Permit me, my dear Miss West, as an older 
woman with the wider experience which years must 
bring, to suggest that it is due:to yourself to curtail 
an intimacy which the world—of course mistakenly 
in your case—views always uncharitably. 

No man—and I include my brother as severely as 
I do any man—has a right to let the world form any 
misconception as to his intentions toward any 
woman. If he does he is either ignorant or selfish 
and ruthless; and it behooves a girl to protect her 
own reputation. . 

I write this in all faith and kindliness, for your 
sake as well as for his. But a man outlives such 
things; a woman never. And, for the sake of your 
own future, I beg you to consider this matter and I 
trust that you may not misconstrue the motive 
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which has given me the courage to write you what 
has caused me deepest concern. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Lity COLLIs. 

To which Valerie replied: 

My Dear Mrs. Corts: I have to thank you for 
your excellent intentions in writing me. But with 
all deference to your wider experience I am afraid 
that I must remain the judge of my own conduct. 
Pray believe that, in proportion to your sincerity, I 
am grateful to you; and that I should never dream 
of being discourteous to Mr. Neville’s sister if I 
venture to suggest to her that liberty of conscience 
is a fundamental scarcely susceptible of argument or 
discussion. 

I assume that you would not care to have Mr. 
Neville know of this correspondence, and for that 
reason I am returning to you your letter so that you 
may be assured of its ultimate destruction. 

Very truly yours, 
VALERIE WEST. 


Which letter and its reply made Valerie 
deeply unhappy; and she wrote Nevillea little 
note saying that she had gone to the country 
with Héléned’Enver for a few days’ rest. 

The countess had taken a house among 
the hills at Estwich and, as chance would 
have it, about eight miles from Ashuelyn 
and Penrhyn Cardemon’s great establish- 
ment, El Natar. Later Valerie was surprised 
and disturbed to learn of the proximity of 
Neville’s family, fearing that if Mrs. Collis 
heard of her in the neighborhood she might 
misunderstand. But there was only scant 
and rough communication between Ashuelyn 
and Estwich; the road was a wretched hill- 
path passable only by buckboards; Westwich 
was the nearest town to Ashuelyn and El 
Natar, and the city of Dartford, the county- 
seat, most convenient to Estwich. 

Spring was early; the Estwich hills 
bloomed in May; and Héléne d’Enver 
moved her numerous household to Estwich 
and settled down for a summer of mental 
and physical recuperation. 

Valerie, writing to Neville the first week 
in May, said: 

Louis, the country here is divine. I thought the 
shaggy, unkempt hills of Delaware County were 
heavenly—and they were when you came and made 
them so—but this rich, green, well-ordered country 
with its hills and woods and meadows of emerald— 
its calm river, its lovely little brooks, its gardens, 
hedges, farms, is to me the most wonderful land I 
ever looked upon. 

Héléne has a pretty house, white with green blinds 
and verandas, and the loveliest lawns you ever saw 
—unless the English lawns are lovelier. 

To my city-wearied eyes the region is celestial in 
its horizon-wide quiet. Only the ripple of water 
in leafy ravines—only the music of birds breaks the 
silence that is so welcome, so blessed. 


To-day Héléne and I picked strawberries for 
breakfast, then filled the house with great fragrant 
peonies, some of which are the color of brides’ roses, 
some of water-lilies. 

I’m quite mad with delight; I love the farm with 
its ducks and hens and pigeons; I adore the cattle in 
the meadow. They are fragrant. Héléne laughs 
at me because I follow the cows about, sniffing 
luxuriously. They smell like the clover they 
chew. 

Louis dear, I have decided to remain a week here, 
if youdon’t mind. I’ma little tired, think. John 
Burleson, poor boy, does not need me. I’m terribly 
worried about him. Rita writes that there is no 
danger of pneumonia, but that Dr. Colbert is making 
a careful examination. I hope it is not lung trouble. 
It would be too tragic. He is only twenty-seven. 
Still, they cure such things now, don’t they? Rita 
is hoping he will go to Arizona, and has offered to go 
with him as his model. That means—if she does go 
—that she’ll nurse him and take care of him. She 
is devoted to him. What a generous girl she is! 

Dear, if you don’t need me, or are not too lonely 
without seeing me come fluttering into your studio 
every evening at tea-time, I would really like to 
remain here a few days longer. I have arranged 
business so that I can stay if it is agreeable to you 
Tell me exactly how you feel about it, and I will de 
exactly as you wish—which, please God, I shall al- 
ways do while life lasts. 

Sam came up over Sunday, lugging Harry Annan 
and a bulldog—a present for Héléne. Sam is se 
sentimental about Héléne! 

And he’s so droll about it. But I’ve seen him 
that way before; haven’t you? And Héléne, bless 
her heart, lets him make eyes at her and just laughs 
in that happy, wholesome way of hers. 

She’s a perfect dear, Louis; so sweet and kind to 
me, so unaffected, so genuine, so humorous about 
herself and her funny title. She told me that she 
would gladly shed it if she were not obliged to shed 
her legacy with it. I don’t blame her. What an 
awful title——when you translate it! 

Sam is temporarily laid up. He attempted to 
milk a cow and she kicked him; and he’s lying in a 
hammock and Héléne is reading to him, while 
Harry paints her portrait. Oh, dear—I Jove Harry 
Annan, but he can’t paint! 

Dearest, as I sit here in my room with the chintz 
curtains blowing and the sun shining on the vines 
outside my open windows, I am thinking of you; and 
my girl’s heart is very full, very humble in the 
wonder of your love for me—a miracle ever new, 
ever sweeter, ever holier. I pray that it be given to 
me to see the best way for your happiness and your 
welfare; I pray that I may not be confused by 
thought of self. 

Dear, the spring is going very swiftly. I can 
scarcely believe that May is already here, is already 
passing—and that the first of June is so near. 

Will you always love me? Will you always think 
tenderly of me—happily? Alas, it is a promise no- 
body can honestly make. One can be honest only 
in wishing it may be so. 

Dearest of men, the great change is near at hand 
—nearer than I can realize. Do you still want me? 
Is the world impossible without me? Tell me so, 
Louis; tell me so now—and in the years to come— 
very often—very, very often. I shall need to hear 
you say it; I understand now how great my need 
will be to hear you say it in the years to come. 








me 
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Another letter in answer to one of his was 
briefer: 

My Daruinc: Certainly you must go to Ashue- 
lyn if your father and mother wish it. They are 
old, dear; and it is a heartless thing to thwart the 
old. 

Don’t think of attempting to come over here to 
see me. The chances are that your family would 
hear of it and it would only pain them. Any 
happiness that you and I are ever to have must not 
be gained at any expense to them. 

So keep your distance, Monsieur; make your par- 
ents and your sister happy for the few days you are 
to be there; and on Thursday I will meet you on 
the nine-thirty train, and we will go back to town 
together. 

I am going anyway, for two reasons: I have been 
away from you entirely too long, and—the first of 
June is very, very near. 

I love you with all my heart, Louis. 

VALERIE WEST. 


XIII 


NEVILLE never doubted that, when at 
length the time came for the great change— 
though perhaps not until the last moment— 
Valerie would consent to marry him. Be- 
cause, so far in his life of twenty-eight years, 
everything he had desired very much had 
come true—everything he, had really be- 
lieved in and worked for had happened as he 
foresaw it would, in spite of the doubts, the 
fears, the apprehensions, that all creators of 
circumstances and makers of their own 
destiny experience. 

Among his fellow men he had forged a self- 
centered, confident way to the front; and 
had met there not ultimate achievement, 
but a young girl, Valerie West. Through 
her, somehow, already was coming into his 
life and into his work that indefinite, elusive 
quality—that something the existence of 
which, until the last winter, he had never 
even admitted. But it was coming; he 
first became conscious of it through his need 
of it; suspected its existence as astronomers 
suspect the presence of a star yet uncharted 
and unseen. Suddenly it had appeared in 
his portrait of Valerie; and he knew that 
Querida had recognized it. 

In his picture, “‘A Bride,” the pale, myste- 
rious glow of it suffused his canvas. It was 
penetrating into his own veins, too, subtle, 
indefinable, yet always there now; and he 
was sensitive to its presence not only when 
absorbed in his work, but more or less in his 
daily life. And it was playing tricks on 
him, too, as when, one morning, absorbed by 
the eagerness of achievement and midway in 
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the happiness of his own work, suddenly and 
unbidden the memory of poor Annan came 
to him—the boy’s patient, humorous face 
bravely confronting failure on the canvas 
before him, from which Neville had turned 
away without a word, because he had no 
good word to say of it. 

And Neville, scarcely appreciating the 
reason for any immediate self-sacrifice, 
nevertheless had laid aside his brushes as at 
some unheard command, and had gone 
straight to Annan’s studio. And there he 
had spent the whole morning, giving the dis- 
couraged boy all that was best in him of 
strength and wisdom and cheerful sym- 
pathy, until, by noon, an almost hopeless 
canvas was saved; and Annan, going with 
him to the door, said unsteadily, “Kelly, 
that is the kindest thing one man ever did 
for another, and I'll never forget it.” 

Yes, the something seemed to have pene- 
trated to his own veins now; he felt its 
serene glow mounting when he spent solemn 
evenings in John Burleson’s room, the big 
sculptor, sometimes irritable, sometimes mo- 
rose, but always now wearing the vivid 
patch of color on his flat and sunken cheeks. 

Once John said, “Why on earth do you 
waste a perfectly good evening dawdling in 
this place with me?” 

And Neville, for a second, wondered, too; 
then he laughed. “I get all that I give you, 
John, and more, too. Shut up and mind 
your business.” 

“What do you get from me?” demanded 
the literal one, astonished. 

“All that you are, Johnny; which is much 
that I am not, but ought to be—may yet 
be.” 

“That’s some sort of transcendental 
philosophy, isn’t it?”’ grumbled the sculptor. 

“You ought to know better than I, John. 
The sacred codfish never penetrated to the 
Hudson.” 

Yes, truly, whatever it was that had crept 
into his veins had imperceptibly suffused 
him, enveloped him, and was working 
changes. He had a vague idea, sometimes, 
that Valerie had been the inception, the 
source, the reagent, in the chemistry which 
was surely altering either himself or the 
world of men around him; that the change 
was less a synthesis than a catalysis; that 
he was gradually becoming different be- 
cause of her nearness to him—her physical 
and spiritual nearness. 

He had plenty of leisure to think of her 
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while she was away; but thought of her was 
now only an active ebullition of the cease- 
less consciousness of her which so entirely 
possessed him. When a selfish man loves— 
if he really loves—his disintegration begins. 

Waking, sleeping, in happiness, in per- 
plexity, abroad, at home, active or at rest, 
inspired or weary, alone or with others, an 
exquisite sense of her presence on earth 
invaded him, subtly refreshing him with 
every breath he drew. He walked abroad 
amid the city crowds companioned by her 
always; at rest the essence of her stole 
through and through him till the very air 
around seemed sweetened. He heard others 
mention her, and remained silent, aloof, 
wrapped in his memories, like one who listens 
to phantoms in a dream praising perfection. 

Lying back in his chair before his canvas, 
he thought of her often—of odd little details 
concerning their daily life, details almost 
trivial—gestures, a glance, a laugh—recol- 
lections which surprised him with the very 
charm of their insignificance. 

He remembered that he had never known 
her to be ungenerous—had never detected 
in her a wilfully selfish motive. In his life 
he had never before believed in a character 
so utterly unshackled by thought of self. 

He remembered that he had never known 
her to fail in sympathy for any living thing; 
had never detected in her an indifference to 
either the happiness or the sorrow of others. 
In his life he had never before believed that 
the command to love one’s neighbor had in 
it anything more significant than the beauty 
of animmortal theory. He believed it now 
because, in her, he had seen it in effortless 
practice. He was even beginning to under- 
stand how it might be possible for him to 
follow where she led—as she, unconsciously, 
was a follower of a precept given to lead 
the world through eternities. 

Leaning on the closed piano, thinking of 
her in the still, sunny afternoons, faintly in 
his ears her voice seemed to sound; and he 
remembered her choice of ballads: 





For even the blind distinguisheth 
The king with his robe and crown: 
But only the humble eye of faith 
Beholdeth Jesus of Nazareth 
In the beggar’s tattered gown. 


I saw Him not in the mendicant 
And I heeded not his cry; 
Now Christ in His infinite mercy grant 
That the prayer I say in my day of want, 
Be not in scorn put by. 


No; he had never known her to be unkind, 
uncharitable, unforgiving; he had never 
known her to be insincere, untruthful, or 
envious. But the decalogue is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Was it in the heart 
of such a woman—this woman he loved— 
was it in the heart of this young girl to 
shatter it? 

He went on to Ashuelyn, confident of her 
and of himself, less confident of his sister, 
almost appalled at the prospect of reconcil- 
ing his father and mother to this marriage 
that must surely be. Yet—so far in life— 
life had finally yielded to him what he fought 
for; and it must yield now; and in the end 
it would surely give him the loyalty and 
sympathy of his family. Which meant that 
Valerie would listen to him; and, in the 
certainty of his family’s ultimate acquies- 
cence, she would wear his ring and face with 
him the problems and the sorrows that must 
come to all. 

Cameron drove down to the station in the 
motor-car to meet him. ‘Hello, Genius,”’ 
he said, patting Neville on the back with 
a pudgy hand. “ How’s your twin brother, 
Vice?” 

“Hello, you large and adipose object!” 
retorted Neville, seating himself in the 
tonneau. “ How is that overworked, money- 
grubbing intellect of yours staggering 
along?” 

“Handicapped with precious thoughts; 
Ogilvy threw ’em into me when he was here. 
How’s the wanton Muse, Louis? Sitting on 
your knees as usual?”’ 

“One arm around my neck,’ admitted 
Neville, ‘‘and the band playing ‘Sweet- 
hearts.’”’ 

“Waiting for you to order inspiration 
cocktails. You’re looking fit.” 

“Am I? I haven’t had one.” 

“Oh, I thought you threw one every time 
you painted that pretty model of yours.” 
He looked sideways at Neville, but seeing 
that he was unreceptive, shrugged. ‘‘ You’re 
a mean bunch, you artists,” he said. “I'd 
like to meet that girl, but because I’m a 
broker anybody’d think I had rat-plague 
@om the way you all quarantine her—yes, 
the whole lot of you—Ogilvy, Annan, Que- 
rida. Why, even Penrhyn Cardemon has 
met her; he told me so; and if he has why 
can’t I—” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, let up!”’ said Neville, 
keeping his temper, “and tell me how every- 
body is at Ashuelyn.”’ 
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“Huh! I’m ridden off as usual,” grunted 
Cameron. “All right, then; I'll fix it my- 
self. What was it you were gracious enough 
to inquire of me?” 

“How the people are at Ashuelyn?”’ 
repeated Neville. 

‘““How they are? How the deuce do I 
know? Your mother embroiders and reads 
The Ailantic Monthly; your father tucks his 
hands behind him and critically inspects the 
landscape; and when he doesn’t do that he 
reads Herbert Spencer. Your efficient 
sister nourishes her progeny and does all 
things thoroughly and well; Gordon digs up 
some trees and plants others and squirts un- 
fragrant mixtures over the shrubbery, and 
sits on fences talking to various rubes. 
Stephanie floats about like a well-fed angel, 
with a fox-terrier, and makes a monkey of 
me at tennis whenever I’m lunatic enough 
to let her, and generally dispenses sweetness, 
wholesomeness, and light upon a worthy 
household. I wouldn’t mind marrying that 
girl,” he added casually. ‘“‘What do you 
think?” 

Neville laughed. “Why don’t you? She’s 
the nicest girl I ever knew—almost.”’ 

“T’d ask her to marry me,”’ said Cameron 
facetiously; ‘‘only I’m afraid such a dazzling 
prospect would turn her head and com- 
pletely spoil her.”’ 

He spoke gaily and laughed loudly, al- 
most boisterously. Neville glanced at him 
with a feeling that Cameron was slightly 
overdoing it—rather forcing the mirth with- 
out any particular reason. 

After a moment he said, “Sandy, you 
don’t have to be a clown if you don’t want 
to be, you know.” 

“‘Can’t help it,”’ said Cameron, reddening; 
“everybody expects it now. When Ogilvy 
was here we played in a double ring to 
crowded houses. Every seat on the veranda 
was taken; we turned ’em away, my boy. 
What was it you started to say about 
Stephanie?”’ 

“T didn’t start to say anything about 
Stephanie.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you were going to—” his 
voice died into an uncertain grumble. 

Neville glanced at him again, thought- 
fully. “You know, Sandy,” he said, “that 
there’s another side to you, which, for some 
occult reason, you seem to hide—even to be 
ashamed of.” 

“Sure I’m ashamed to be a broker with 
all you high-brows liningout homers for the 
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girls while I have to sit on the bleachers and 
score ’em up. If I try to make a hit with 
the ladies it’s a bingle; and it’s the bench 
and the bush-league for muh.” 

“You great, overgrown kid! It’s a pity 
people can’t see you down-town. Everybody 
knows you're the cleverest thing south of 
Broad and Wall. Look at all the boards, 
all the committees, all the directorates 
you're mixed up with! Look at all the time 
you give freely to others! Look at all your 
charities, all your civic activities, all—” 

“All the hell I raise!’’ said Cameron, very 
red. ‘‘ Don’t forget that, Louis!” 

“You never did—that’s the wonder and 
the eternal decency of you, Cameron. 
You're a good citizen and a good man, and 
you do more for the world than we painters 
ever could do! That’s the real truth of it; 
and why you so persistently try to represent 
yourself as a Commonplace something else 
is beyond me—and probably beyond Ste- 
phanie Swift,” he added carelessly. 

They whizzed along in silence for some 
time, and it was only when Ashuelyn was in 
sight that Cameron suddenly turned and 
held out his hand. 

“Thank you, Louis; you've said some 
very ‘ind things.” 

Neville shrugged. ‘I hear you are fi- 
nancing that New Idea Home. I tell you 
that’s a fine conception.” 

But Cameron only looked modest. At 
heart he was a very shy man, and he depre- 
cated any idea that he was doing anything 
unusual in giving most of his time to affairs 
that paid dividends only in happiness and 
in the consciousness of moral obligation 
fulfilled. 

The, household was occupying the pergola 
as they arrived and sprang out upon the 
clipped lawn. 

Neville kissed his mother tenderly, shook 
hands cordially with his father, greeted 
Lily with a fraternal hug, and Stephanie 
with a firm grasp of both hands. 

“How perfectly beautiful it is here!”’ he 
exclaimed, looking out over the green valley 
beyond—and unconsciously his gaze rested 
on the Estwich hills, blue and hazy and soft 
as dimpled velvet. Out there, somewhere, 
was Valerie; heart and pulse began to 
quicken. Suddenly he became aware that 
his mother’s eyes were on him, and he 
turned away toward the south as though 
there was also something in that point of the 
comp?ss to interest him. 
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Gordon Collis, following a hand-cart full 
of young trees wrapped in burlap, passed 
across the lawn below and waved a greeting 
at Neville. 

“How are you, Louis!” he called out. 
“Don’t you want to help us set these hybrid 
catalpas?”’ 

“T’ll be along by an’ by,” he replied, and 
turned to the group under the pergola who 
desired to know how it was in town— 
the first question always asked by New- 
Yorkers of anybody who has just arrived 
from that holy spot. 

“It’s not too warm,” said Neville; “the 
park is charming, most of the houses on 
Fifth Avenue are closed—” 

“Have you chanced to pass through 
Tenth Street?” asked his father solemnly. 

But Neville confessed that he had not set 
foot in those sanctified precincts, and his 
father’s personal interest in Manhattan 
Island ceased immediately. 

They chatted inconsequentially for a 
while; tlen,' in reply to a question from 
Stephanie, he spoke of his picture, “A 
Bride,” and, though it was still unfinished, 
he showed them some photographs of it. 
The unmounted imprints passed from hand 
to hand amid various comments. 

“Tt is very beautiful, Louis,” said his 
mother, with a smile of pride; and even as 
she spoke the smile faded, and her sad eyes 
rested on him wistfully. 

“Ts it a sacred picture?” asked his father, 
examining it through his glasses without the 
slightest trace of interest. 

“Tt is an annunciation, isn’t it?” in- 
quired Lily calmly. But her heart was 
failing her, for in the beauty of the exquisite, 
enraptured face she saw what might have 
been the very soul of Valerie West. 


“Mother, don’t you want to stroll on the 
lawn a bit?” Louis asked presently. “It 
looks very inviting to a city man’s pave- 
ment-worn feet.” 

She drew her light wool shawl around 
her shoulders and took her tall son’s arm. 
For a long while they strolled in silence, 
passed idly through the garden where 
masses of peonies hung over the paths, and 
pansies, irises, and forget-me-nots made the 
place fragrant. It was not until they came 
to the plank bridge where the meadow rivu- 
let, under its beds of cress and mint, 
threaded a shining way toward the woods, 
that his mother said in a troubled voice, 








“You are not happy, Louis.” 

“Why, mother, what an odd idea!” 

‘“‘Am I mistaken?” she asked timidly. 

“Yes, indeed, you are. Iam very happy.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘what is it that has 
changed you so?”’ 

““Changed me?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“T am not changed, mother.” 

“Do you think a mother can be mistaken 
in her only son? You are so subdued, so 
serious. You are like men who have 
known sorrow. What sorrow have you 
ever known, Louis?” 

“None. No great one, mother. Per- 
haps, lately, I have developed—recognized 
—become aware of the somber part of life— 
become sensitive to it—to unhappiness in 
others—and have cared more—” . 

“You speak like a man who has suffered.” 

‘‘But I haven’t, mother,’ he insisted. 
“Of course, every painter worries. I did 
last winter—last winter—” He hesitated, 
conscious that last winter—on the snowy 
threshold of the new year—sorrow and pain 
and happiness and pity had, in an instant, 
assumed for him a significance totally new. 

“Mother,” he said slowly, “if I have 
changed it is only in a better understanding 
of the world and those who live init. I have 
cared very little about people; I seem to 
have come to care more, lately. What they 
did, what they thought, hoped, desired, 
endured, suffered, interested me little ex- 
cept as it concerned my work. And some- 
how, since then, I am becoming interested 
in people for their own sakes. It’s a—new 
sensation.” 

He smiled and laid his hand over hers. 

“Do you know, I never even appreciated 
what a good man Alexander Cameron is 
until recently. Why, mother, that man is 
one of the most generous, modest, kind, 
charitable, unselfish fellows in the world!” 

“His behavior is sometimes a little ex- 
traordinary,” said his mother: “isn’t it?” 

“Oh, that’s all on the surface! He’s full 
of boyish spirits. He dearly loves a joke, but 
the greater part of that interminable funny 
business is merely to mask the modesty of 
a man whose particular perversity is a fear 
that people will discover how kind and how 
clever he really is!” 

They walked on in silence for a while, 
then his mother said: 

“Mr. Querida was here. Is he a friend 
of yours?” 









































































































Neville hesitated. ‘I'll tell you, mother,” 

he said, “I don’t find Querida ‘personally 
very congenial. But I have no doubt he’s 
an exceedingly nice fellow. And he’s far 
and away the best painter in America. 
When did he go back to town?”’ 

“Last week. I did not care for him.” 

“You and father seldom do care for 
new acquaintances,” he rejoined, smiling. 
“Don’t you think it is about time for you 
to emerge from your shells and make up 
your minds that a few people have been 
born since you retired?” 

“People have been born in China, too, but 
that scarcely interests your father and me.” 

“Let it interest you, mother. You have 
no idea how amusing new people are. 
That’s the way to keep young, too.” 

“Tt is a little too late for us to think of 
youth or to think as youth thinks—even if 
it were desirable.” 

“Tt is desirable. Youth—which will be 
age to-morrow—may venture to draw a 
little consideration in advance—”’ 

““My children interest me, and I gave 
their youth my full consideration. But I 
can scarcely be expected to find any further 
vital interest in youth—and in the com- 
plexity of its modern views and ideas. You 
ask impossibilities of two very old people.”’ 

“T do not mean to. I ask only, then, 
that you and father take a vital and intelli- 
gent interest in me. Will you, mother?” 

“Intelligent? What do you mean, Louis?”’ 

“T mean,” he said, “that you might 
recognize my right to govern my own con- 
duct; that you might try to sympathize with 
views which are not your own—with the 
ideas, ideals, desires, convictions which, if 
modern, are none the less genuine—and are 
mine.” 

There was a brief silence; then, 

“Louis, are you speaking with any thought 
of—that woman in your mind?” she asked 
in a voice that quivered slightly. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“‘T knew it,” she said, under her breath; 
“T knew it was that. I knew what had 
changed you—was changing you.”’ 

“Have I altered for the worse?” 

“Tdon’t know, I don’t know, Louis!’’ She 
was leaning heavily on his elbow now; they 
walked very slowly over the fragrant grass. 

“First of all, mother, please don’t call her 
‘that woman.’ Because she is a very sweet, 
innocent, and blameless girl. Will you let 
me tell you a little about her?”’ 
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His mother bent her head in silence; and 

for a long while he talked to her of Valerie. 
The sun still hung high over the Estwich 
hills when he ended. His mother, pale, 
silent, offered no comment until, in his 
trouble, he urged her. Then she said, 

“Your father will never consent.” 

“Let me talk to father. Will you con 
sent?” 

“T—Louis—it would break our hearts 
if—” 

“Not when you know her.”’ 

“Lily knows her and is bitterly opposed 
to her.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, astounded. “ You 
say that my sister knows Valerie West?” 

‘“‘T—forgot,” faltered his mother; “I 
ought not to have said anything.” 

“Where did Lily meet her?” he asked, 
bewildered. 

“Don’t ask me, Louis. I should not have 
spoken.” 

“Yes, you should have! It is my affair; 
it concerns me—and it concerns Valerie— 
her future and mine—our happiness. Where 
did Lily meet her?”’ 

“You must ask that of Lily. I cannot 
and will not discuss it. I will say only this: 
I have seen the—this Miss West. She is 
at present a guest at the villa of a—countess 
—of whom neither your father nor I ever 
before heard, and whom even Lily knows so 
slightly that she scarcely bows to her. And: 
yesterday, while motoring, we met them 
driving on the Estwich road, and your sister 
told us who they were.”’ 

After a moment he said slowly, “So you 
have actually seen the girl I am in love with? 

“T saw—Miss West.” 

‘“‘Can’t you understand that I am in love 
with her?”’ : 

“Even if you are it is better for you to 
conquer your inclination.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because all your life long you will regret 
such a marriage.” 

“Why?” 

“Because nobody will care to receive a 
woman for whom you can make no explana. 
tion—even if you are married to her.” 

He kept his patience. “Will you receive 
her, mother?” 

She closed her eyes, drew a quick, pain- 
ful breath. “‘My son’s wife—whoever she 
may be—will meet with no discourtesy 
under my roof.” 

“Ts that the best you can offer us?” 
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“Louis! Louis! if it lay only with me I 
would do what you wished—even this—if it 
made you happy.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her in 
silence. 

“You don’t understand,” she said; “‘it is 
not I—it is the family—our entire little world 
against her. It would be only an eternal, 
hopeless, heart-breaking struggle for you and 
for her; pain for you—deep pain and resent- 
ment and bitterness for those who did not— 
perhaps could not—take your views of—” 

“T don’t care, mother, as long as you and 
father and Lily stand by her. And Valerie 
won’t marry me unless you do. I didn’t tell 
you that, but it is the truth. And I’m fight- 
ing very hard to win her—harder than you 
know, or will ever know. Don’t embitter 
me; don’t let me give up. Because, if I do, 
it means desperation—and things which you 
never could understand. And I want you to 
talk to father. Will you? And to Lily, too? 
It’s fairer to warn her that I have learned 
of her meeting Valerie. Then I'll talk tothem 
bothand see what can bedone. And, mother, 
I am very happy and very grateful and very 
proud that you are going to stand by me— 
and by the loveliest girl in all the world.” 

That night Lily came to his room. Her 
eyes were red, but there was fire in them. 
She seated herself and surveyed her brother 
with ominous self-possession. 

“Well, Lily ?”’ he said pleasantly, prepared 
io keep his temper at all hazards. 

“Well, Louis, I understand from mother 
that you have some questions to ask me.” 

“No questions, little sister; only your 
sympathetic attention while I tell you how 
matters stand with me.” 

“You require too much!” she said shortly. 

“Tf I ask for your sympathy?” 

“Not if you ask it for yourself, Louis. 
But if you include that—”’ 

“Please, dear!” he interrupted, checking 
her with a slight gesture—for an instant 
only; then she went on in a determined voice: 

“Louis, I might as well tell you at once 
that I have no sympathy for her. I wrote 
to her, out of sheer kindness, for her own 
good, and she replied so insolently that— 
that I am not yet perfectly recovered.” 

“What did you write?” 

Mrs. Collis remained disdainfully silent, 
but her eyes sparkled. 

“Won’t you tell me,” he asked patiently, 
‘what it was you wrote to Valerie West?” 

“Yes, I'll tell you if you insist on knowing 


—even if you do misconstrue it! I wrote to 
her—for her own sake, and to avoid ill- 
natured comment—suggesting that she be 
seen less frequently with you in public. I 
wrote as nicely, as kindly, as delicately as I 
knew how. And her reply was a practical 
request that I mind my business! Which 
was vulgar and outrageous, considering that 
she had given me her promise—” Mrs. 
Collis checked herself in her headlong and 
indignant complaint; then she colored pain- 
fully, but her mouth settled into tight, un- 
compromising lines. 

“What promise had Valerie West made 
you?” he asked, resolutely subduing his 
amazement and irritation. 

For a moment Mrs. Collis hesitated; then, 
realizing that matters had gone too far for 
concealment, she answered almost violently: 
“‘She promised me not to marry you, if you 
must know! I can’t help what you think 
about it; I realized that you were infatuated, 
that you were making a fatal and terrible 
mistake—ruining life for yourself and for 
your family—and I went to her and told her 
so! I’ve done all I could tosave you. I sup- 
pose I have gained your enmity by doing it. 
She promised me not to marry you, but 
she’ll probably break her word. If you 
mean to marry her you'll do so, no doubt. 
But, Louis, if you do, such a step will sever 
all social relations between you and your 
family. Because I will mot receive her! 
Nor will my friends, nor yours, nor father’s 
and mother’s friends! And that settles it.” 

He spoke with great care, hesitating, pick- 
ing and choosing his words. ‘‘Is it possible 
that you did such a thing as to write to 
Valerie West threatening her with my fam- 
ily’s displeasure if she married me?” 

“T did not write her at first. The first 
time I went to see her. And I told her 
kindly but plainly what I had to tell her! 
It was my duty to do it, and I didn’t flinch.” 

Lily was breathing fast; her eyes narrowed 
unpleasantly. 

He managed to master his astonishment 
and anger; but it was a heavy draft on his 
reserve of self-discipline, good temper, and 
common sense to pass over this thing that 
had been done to him and to concentrate 
himself upon the main issue. When he was 
able to speak again, calmly and without 
resentment, he said: 

“The first thing for us to do, as a family, 
is to eliminate all personal bitterness from 
this discussion. There must be no question 
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His father sent for him in the morning. “ What have you been saying 
to your mother? ™ asked the elder Neville, looking up 


over his gold-rimmed spectacles 


of our affection for one another; no question 
but that we wish to do the best by one an- 
other. I accept that as granted. If you 
took the step which you did take it was 
because you really believed it necessary for 
my happiness.” 

“T still believe it!” she insisted; and her 
lips became a thin, hard line. 

“Then we won’t discuss it. But I want 
to ask you one thing; have you talked with 
mother about it?” 

“Ves—naturally.” 

“Has she told you all that I told her this 
afternoon?” 

“T suppose so. It does not alter my 
opinion one particle,” she replied, her pretty 
head obstinately lowered. 


Robert W. 
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He said, ‘‘ Valerie West 
will not marry me if my 
family continues hostile 
to her.” 

Lily slowly lifted her 
eyes. “Then will you tell 
me why she permits herself 
to be seen so constantly 
with you? If she is not 
going to marry you what is 
she going todo? Does she 
care what people are say- 
ing about her?—and about 
you?” 

“No decent people are 
likely to say anything un- 
pleasant about either of 
us,” he said, keeping a 
tight rein on himself, but 
the curb was biting deeply 
now. ‘“ Mother will stand 
by me, Lily. Will you?”’ 

His sister’s face red- 
dened. “Louis,” she said, 
“T am married; I have 
children, friends, a certain 
position to maintain. You 
are unmarried, careless of 
conventions, uninterested 
in the kind of life that I 
and my friends have led, 
and will always lead. The 
life, the society, the for- 
malities, the conventional 
observances, are all part of 
our lives, and make for our 
happiness and self-respect ; 
but they mean absolutely 
nothing to you. And you 
propose to invade our re- 
spectable and inoffensive seclusion with a 
conspicuous wife who has been a notorious 
professional model; and you demand of your 
family that they receive her as one of them! 
Louis, I ask you, is this fair to us?” 

He said very gravely: “You have met 
Valerie West. Do you really believe that 
either the dignity or the morals of the family 
circle would suffer by her introduction to it?” 

“T know nothing about her morals!”’ said 
his sister excitedly. 

“Then why condemn them?” 

“T did not; I merely reminded you that 
she is a celebrated professional model.”’ 

“Tt is not necessary to remind me. My 
mother knows it and will stand by her. Will 
you do less for your own brother?”’ 
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“Louis! You are cruel, selfish, utterly 
heartless—” 

“T am trying to think of everybody in the 
family who is concerned; but when a man’s 
in love he can’t help thinking a little of the 
woman he loves—especially if nobody else 
does.” He turned his head and looked out 
the window. Stars were shining faintly in 
a luminous sky. His face seemed to have 
grown old and gray and haggard. ‘I don’t 
know what to do,” he said, as though speak- 
ing to himself; ‘‘I don’t know where to turn. 
She would marry me if you’d let her; she 
will never marry me if my family is unkind 
to her.”’ 

“What will she do, then?” asked Lily 
coolly. 

For a moment he let her words pass, then 
turned around. The expression of his 
sister’s brightly curious eyes perplexed him. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, dis- 
turbed. 

“What I say, Louis. I asked you what 
Miss West means to do if she does not 
marry you? Discontinue her indiscreet 
intimacy with you?” 

“Why should she?” 

Lily said sharply, “I would not have to 
put that question to a modest girl.” 

“T have to put it to you!” he retorted, 
beginning to lose his self-command. ‘Why 
should Valerie West discontinue her friend- 
ship with me because my family’s stupid 
attitude toward her makes it impossible 
for her—a generous and proud girl—to 
marry me?” 

Lily, pale, infuriated, leaned forward in 
her chair. ‘‘ Because,’ she retorted vio- 
lently, “if that intimacy continues much 
longer a stupid world and your stupid fam- 
ily will believe that the girl is your mistress! 
But in that event, thank God, the infamy 
will rest where it belongs, not on us!” 

A cold rage paralyzed his speech; she saw 
its ghastly reflection on his white and hag- 
gard face—saw him quiver under the shock; 
rose involuntarily, terrified at the lengths to 
which passion had scourged her. 

“Louis,” she faltered, “‘I—I didn’t mean 
that! I was beside myself. Forgive me, 
please! Don’t look like that; you are 
frightening me.” She caught his arm as he 
passed her, clung to it, pallid, fearful, im- 
ploring. ‘‘W-what are you going to do, 
Louis? Don’t go, dear, please. I’m sorry; 
I’m very, very humble. Won’t you speak 
tome? I said too much; I was wrong; I— 














I will try to be different—try to reconcile 
myself to—to what—you—wish—” 

He looked down at her where she hung to 
him, tearful face lifted to his. “I didn’t 
know women could feel that way about 
another woman,” he said, in a dull voice. 
‘“‘There’s no use, no use.” 

“But—but I love you dearly, Louis! 
I couldn’t endure it to have anything come 
between us—disrupt the family.” 

“Nothing will, Lily. I must go now.” 

“Don’t you believe I love you?” 

He drew a deep, unconscious breath. “I 
suppose so. Different people express love 
differently. There’s no use in asking you to 
be different.” 

She said piteously: “I’m trying. Don’t 
you see I’m trying? Give me time, Louis! 
Make allowances. You can’t utterly change 
people in a few hours.”’ 

He gazed at her intently for a moment. 
“You mean that you are trying to be fair 
to—her?” 

“‘T—if you call it that—yes! But a fam- 
ily cannot adapt itself, instantaneously, to 
such a cataclysm as threatens—I mean—I 
mean—oh, Louis! Try to understand us and 
sympathize a little with us!” 

His arms closed around her shoulders. 
“Little sister, we both have the family tem- 
per and, beneath it, the family instinct for 
cohesion. If we are also selfish it is not 
individual but family selfishness. It is the 
family which has always said to the world, 
‘Noli me tangere!’ while we, individually, 
are really inclined to be kinder, more sym- 
pathetic, more curious about the neighbors 
outside our gate. Let it be so now. Once 
inside the family, what can harm Valerie?” 

“Dearest, dearest brother,’ she mur- 
mured, “you talk like a foolish man. 
Women understand better. And if it is 
a part of your program that this girl is to be 
accepted by an old-fashioned society, now 
almost obsolete, but in which this family is 
merely a single superannuated unit, that 
program can never be carried out.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” he said. 

“T know I am not. It is inevitable that 
if you marry this girl she will be more or less 
ignored, isolated, humiliated, overlooked 
outside our own little family circle. Even 
in that limited mob which the newspapers 
call New York society—in that modern, 
wealthy, hard-witted, over-jeweled, self- 
sufficient league which is yet too eternally 
uncertain of its own status to assume any 
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authority or any responsibility for a stranger 
without credentials—it would not be possi- 
ble to make Valerie West acceptable in the 
slightest sense of the word. Because she is 
too well known; her beauty is celebrated; 
she has become famous. Her only chance 
there—or with us—would have been in her 
absolute anonymity. Then lies might have 
done the rest. But lying is now useless in 
regard to her.” 

“Perfectly,” he said. 
permit it.” 

In his vacant gaze there was something 
changed—a fixedness born of a slow and 
hopeless enlightenment. 

“Tf that is the case, there is no chance,” 
he said thoughtfully. “I had not consid- 
ered that aspect.”’ 

“T had.” 

He shook his head slightly, gazing through 
the window at the starry luster overhead. 
‘“‘T wouldn’t care,”’ he said, “if she would 
only marry me. If she’d do that I’d never 
bother anybody, nor embarrass the family.”’ 

“Louis!” 

“T mean make any social demands on you. 
And, as for the world—” He slowly shook 
his head again. ‘“‘We could make our own 
friends and our own way—if she would only 
consent to do it. But she never will.” 

“Do you mean to say she will not marry 
you if you ask her?” began Lily incredu- 
lously. 

“Absolutely.” 

“< Why?” 

“For your sakes—yours, and mother’s, 
and father’s—and for mine.” 

There was a long silence, then Lily said 
unsteadily: ‘‘There—there seems to be a 
certain nobility about her. It is a pity, a 
tragedy, that she is what she is!” 

“Tt is a tragedy that the world is what it 
is,’ he said. ‘‘Good night.” 


“She would not 


His father sent for him in the morning; 
Louis found him reading his paper in his 
room and sipping a bowl of hot milk and 
toast. 





Robert W. 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Common Law’? will appear in the August issue. 
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“What have you been saying to your 
mother?” he asked, looking up over his 
gold-rimmed spectacles and munching toast. 

“Has she not told you, father?” 

“Yes, she has. I think you had better 
make a trip around the world.” 

‘That would not alter matters.”’ 

“T differ with you,” observed his father, 
leisurely employing his napkin. 

“There is no use considering it,” said his 
son patiently. 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 

“There is nothing to do.” 

“By that somewhat indefinite expression 
I suppose that you intend to pursue a wait- 
ing policy?” 

“A waiting policy?” His son laughed 
mirthlessly. ‘What am I to wait for? If 
you all were kind to Valerie West she might, 
perhaps, consent to marry me. But it seems 
that even our own family circle has not 
sufficient authority to protect her from our 
friends’ neglect and humiliation. She warned 
me that it would be so, long ago. I did 
not believe it; I could not comprehend it. 
But, somehow, Lily has made me believe it. 
And so have you. I guess it must be true. 
And if that’s all I have to offer my wife, it’s 
not enough to compensate her for her loss 
of freedom and happiness and self-respect 
among those who really care for her.” 

“Do you give me to understand that you 
renounce all intentions of marrying this 
girl?” asked his father, breaking more toast 
into his bowl of milk. 

“Yes,” said his son listlessly, 

“Thank God!” said his father. 
here, my son.” 

They shook hands; the son’s lifeless arm 
fell to his side, and he stood looking at the 
floor in silence. The father took a spoonful 
of hot milk with satisfaction, and, after the 
younger man had left the room, he resumed 
his newspaper. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the ‘Sunshine Column,” which dis- 
pensed sweetness and light under a poetic 
caption too beautiful to be true in a coldly 
humorous world. 
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BooTH TARKINGTON is known as a teller of 
jokes as well as a writer of delightful novels and 

plays. The humor in the following situaffon ap- 
pealed to him, and he tells the story with a laugh: 

Whiie in a small town in Indiana he had the mis- 
fortune to lo two valuable bird-dogs. Thinking 
to expedite _eir return, he went at once to the office 
of the one newspaper in the town, where upon his 
inquiring for the editor he was informed by the 
sleepy, tousle-headed office-boy that the editor was 
out. He then left with the boy a description of his 
pets with an alluring offer of fifty dollars for their 
return, and after giving explicit instructions as to the 
position he wished the ‘‘ad” to occupy, he departed. 

Anxious to know whether the office-boy had im- 
pressed the editor with the seriousness of the matter, 
he returned to the office a few hours later and was 
again greeted by the boy, who, the only occupant of 
the room, was perched on a stove dreamily gazing 
out the window. 

““Where’s the editor?” asked Tarkington. 

The boy leaned over and spat out the window, 
then slowly turned to the author. 

“‘He’s gone out tuh hunt de dogs,” he said. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


RANCIS WILSON, the actor, tells the following 

story on John Mason: 

Wilson, having spent several summers at a small 
hotel in Vermont, advised Mason, who was in search 
of a quiet place for rest, to go there, telling the pro- 
prietor that he was Wilson’s friend. Mason arrived 
at the small town and made his way totheinn. He 
found the proprietor sitting on the front porch, 
with his chair tipped back, smoking a corncob pipe. 

“T am Mr. Mason,” he began. “I have come 
here through a friend of mine, Mr. Francis Wilson.” 

The landlord, quite unconcerned, kept on smok- 
ing. Thinking he might be deaf, the newcomer 
started again, somewhat louder. ‘‘I am Mr. Mason; 
I have come here through a friend of mine, Mr. 
Francis Wilson.” Still no response. Convinced of 
his deafness, Mr. Mason began once more. “I say,” 
he roared, “I am Mr. M:. on, and have come here 
through a friend, Mr. Francis Wilson.” 

The proprietor slowly took his pipe from his 
mouth, and turned to Mason. “TI heered you the 
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LYMAN POWELL NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Story —Tellers 


Sallies and Smiles from 


first time,” he said calmly. ‘What d’you expect 
me to do, kiss you?” 


EVEREND LYMAN POWELL, of Northamp- 
ton, has a bright little son who is very much 
frightened in thunder-storms. One day a heavy 
shower came up when the little fellow had wandered 
away from the house. His father, who was watching 
for him, saw him come running toward home as 
the first drops fell. He looked terrified, and his lips 
were moving. 
“What were you saying?” asked his father. 
“T was reminding God that I am a minister’s son!’ 
the boy replied. 


? 


EWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, the now famous 
New York preacher and author, some years ago 
took charge of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois. Shortly after going there he 
required the services of a physician, and on the ad- 
vice of one of his parishioners called in a doctor 
noted for his ability properly to emphasize a good 
story, but who attended church very rarely. He 
proved very satisfactory to the young preacher, but 
for some reason could not be induced to render a bill. 
Finally Dr. Hillis, becoming alarmed at the inroads 
the bill might make in his modest stipend, went to 
the physician and said, “‘See here, Doctor, I must 
know how much I owe you.” 

After some urging, the physician replied: ‘“ Well, 
I'll tell you what I’ll do with you, Hillis. They say 
you’re a pretty good preacher, and you seem to think 
Iam a fair doctor, so I’ll make this bargain with you. 
T’'ll do all I can to keep you out of heaven if you do 
all you can to keep me out of hell, and it won’t cost 
either of aus cent. Isit a go?” 


R. ARTHUR WILLIAM WHITE, of Yale, de- 

lights in telling of his experience with an inventor 

of the unlettered-genius type who came to the pro- 

fessor with a.model of a perpetual-motion machine. 

“H’m; looks plausible,” observed Dr. White, “but 

it won’t work. What are you going to do about 
gravity?” 

“Gravity!” said the visitor scornfully. ‘“T’ell 

wit’ gravity; we’ll use plenty o’ grease.” 
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People Worth While 


( ‘EORGE W. CABLE, the author of so many de- 

lightful stories of the South, recalls an amusing 
incident of his boyhood days, which were spent in 
New Orleans. 

A fierce old colonel one day called his negro 
coachman to him. ‘“ You were drunk yesterday!” he 
roared. ‘‘ What do youmean bysuch aperformance?”’ 

‘Twas a accident, sah, ‘pon mah word.” 

“An accident?” 

“Ves, sah. Inde mornin’ I gets a jimmyjohn ob 
rum fer t’ keep de rheumatiz from mah ole woman, 
an’, Marse John, I slips on de ice an’ bust de jimmy- 
john, an’ de rum mak’ little puddles in de road. 
Den, sah, I jes’ gets down an’ laps some up. Dat’s 
how it cum, Marse John.” 

“You black rascal! How much did you drink?” 

“Well, Marse John, sah,” answered old Ned, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “‘I s’pose I mus’ er save more 
en a quart!” 


N AYOR MARSHALL, of Columbus, Ohio, tells 
~"~ the following story: 

‘* A teacher said to her class, 

“““Who was the first man?’ 

“*George Washington,’ a little boy shouted 
promptly. 

‘How do you make out that George Washington 
was the first man?’ asked the teacher, smiling in- 
dulgently. 

““* Because,’ said the little boy, ‘he was first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.’ 

“But at this point a larger boy held up his hand. 

“*Well,’ said the teacher to him, ‘who do you 
think was the first man?’ 

‘I don’t know what his name was,’ said the 
larger boy, ‘but I know it wasn’t George Washing- 
ton, ma’am, because the history book says George 
Washington married a widow, so, of course, there 
must have been a man ahead of him.’ ” 


RABBI JOSEPH SILVERMAN, the noted Jewish 

pastor of New York, tells an amusing anecdote 

of an Englishman and a Scotchman who were brag- 
ging in loud tones. 

‘*Me man,” said ‘the Britisher, ‘‘’tain’t hoften a 
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person his tooken fer royality, but I’ve been mistook 
fer th’ Prince o’ Wales in me younger doys.” 

“Hoot, man,” answered the Scot, “I, myself, have 
been called th’ Duke of Argyll!” 

The man selling collar-buttons paused to listen. 
“‘Dat’s nuttin’,” said he, with a deprecatory gesture, 
“‘T vas meetin’ ah friendt in Ravingten Strit, an’ he 
shouted: ‘Oh, Holy Moses! Is it you?’’ 


( YENERAL CARTER, who went to Texas in com- 

mand of the regulars sent South for the ma- 
neuvers along the Mexican border, tells this story of 
an old Irish soldier: The march had been a long and 
tiresome one, and as the bivouac was being made for 
the night, the captain noticed that Pat was looking 
very much fatigued. Thinking that a small drop 
of whiskey might do him good, the captain called 
Pat aside and said, “Pat, will you have a wee drink 
of whiskey?”’ Pat made no answer, but folded his 
arms in a reverential manner and gazed upward. 
The captain repeated the question several times, 
but no answer from Pat, who stood silent and mo- 
tionless, gazing devoutly into the sky. Finally the 
captain, taking him by the shoulder and giving him 
a vigorous shake said: “ Pat, why don’t you answer? 
I said, ‘Pat, will you have a drink of whiskey?’” 
After looking around in considerable astonishment 
Pat replied: “‘ And is it yez, captain? Begorrah and 
I thought it was an angel spakin’ to me.” 


M RS. O. H. P. BELMONT, the suffragette leader, 
7 tells this story of a forgiving wife: 

‘I used to know a married pair,” she says, “of 
whom the wife was a devoted and charming woman 
and the man was a good-for-nothing. But, no 
matter what he did, his wife always forgave him. 
One day I was calling upon her, when I saw her but- 
ler pass the door with a huge green parrot in a cage. 

‘***Oh,’ said I, ‘are you going to get rid of Uncle 
Tom?’ Uncle Tom was the parrot. 

““Ves,’ said the poor little wife with a sigh. 
‘I’m very fond of him, but I feel that it is my duty 
to send him away.’ 

*“** And why is it your duty?’ I asked. 

“**T just found out the other day,’ said she, ‘that 
naughty Uncle Tom is teaching my husband to 
swear.’”’ 
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The Warrior 


Drawings by Grace G. Wiederseim. Verses by Key Cammack 


I know an Indian warrior with paint and beads bedecked, 
Who daily wields his tomahawk, and yells till nerves are wrecked. 
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Bloodthirsty, wild, and bad is he, and when his warning cry 
Reaches the paleface at his work, he drops all things to fly! 





~ 








The portly cook, the butler staid, the parlor maid and page, 
All skip for shelter with the speed becoming each his age. 





But when night falls, this warrior wilts; and bedtime finds him curled, 


So drowsy, in his mother's arms, at peace with all the world. 














“Why I Left My Husband” 

T is long since a story in the Cosmo- 
POLITAN has brought so many letters 
from readers as ‘‘Why I Left My Hus- 
band,” by Virginia Terhune Van de 

Water, published in the April number. 
Women and men alike were impressed by 
this touching narrative of a wife’s brave 
struggle and final rebellion against condi- 
tions that were seen to be intolerable in 
spite of the fact that the husband was 
neither unfaithful, nor a drunkard, nor 
brutal in any physical way. 

“‘T don’t see how a man could be so cruel,” 
is the comment of several readers, shocked 
by the world-old mystery that allows a man 
or a woman to rejoice in giving pain to a 
loving and devoted mate. How can a 
human being delight in giving pain even to 
a stranger, even to a dumb animal? And 
how much less to a wife or a husband, from 
whom only kindness and tenderness have 
been received? 

There seems no answer to this question, 
yet it is a fact that there ave husbands who, 
by word and act, torture loving wives, and 
there are wives who, by word and act, tor- 
ture loving husbands and seem to take joy 
in so doing. We know of a husband who 
would not allow his little girl car-fare to go 
to school on rainy days. He said she could 
walk, although he knew she was so delicate 
that a cold might bring on lung trouble. 
He was fond enough of his daughter, and 
did this simply to make his wife suffer 
through her mother love. He was jealous of 
the love that she gave the child. In Mrs. 
Van de Water’s story the husband seems to 
have come to hate his wife simply because 
she showed her ability to earn the money 
that he failed to give her. This wounded 
his vanity. He hated her self-reliance. He 
wanted her helpless and dependent, although 
he would not himself supply her needs. 
Apparently this is a bit of masculine incon- 
sistency inherited from the Turks. 

It has been asked whether “Why I Left 
My Husband”’ is a true story or a piece of 
fiction and, if the former, whether it was 
taken from the author’s own life. “If it is 
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ShopTalk, 


not true I don’t see how Mrs. Van de Water 
dared to write such a story,” remarks one 
reader, “for how would her husband feel 
when he read it? Or perhaps she has no 
husband?” 


“Why I Left My Wife” 


We have the author’s assurance that this 
story is fiction in the sense that, so far asshe 
knows, no woman ever left her husband for 
these precise reasons; but, in a larger sense, 
it is truth, since the elements of it were 
gathered out of real lives and make a sort of 
composite and most human document. It 
is interesting to note (this will please various 
protesting men readers) that the author’s 
versatility has allowed her to construct a 
similar document, “Why I Left My Wife,” 
a story of jealousy between husband and 
wife and its terrible power to wreck the 
home. That story appears in this number. 

It may be added, to relieve curiosity, that 
Mrs. Van de Water is herself most happily 
married and is the mother of three fine sons. 


Hygienic Common Sense 


[N these days of hysterical health- and 

diet-fads, when every other friend you 
meet insists on describing his bodily ‘ail- 
ments, in alarming detail, it is a relief to 
find a man like Dr. Woods Hutchinson good - 
naturedly preaching a gospel of hygienic 
common sense, telling us that in the health- 
world, as elsewhere, things are getting bet- 
ter, not worse, and that most of our own 
and our children’s physical ills can be cured, 
without much bothering of doctors, if, using 
moderation, we will have faith in our powers 
of resistance and recuperation and will draw 
freely and cheerfully on the old-fashioned 
wisdom that has come down to us through 
the ages. 

The average father, I am sure, after read- 
ing Dr. Hutchinson’s article in the present 
number on “Danger-Signals in the Kinder- 
garten Age,” will turn triumphantly to his 
wife and assure her that this is exactly what 
he has always believed about bringing up 
children ard feeding them and all the rest of 
it. What a comfort to learn, on competent 
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authority, that our precious toddlers are not 
impelled by original sin when they rebel 
against the prim decorum of stuffy school- 
rooms and eat like sawmills and play like 
wild Indians. Quite as it should be, says 
the doctor. Don’t be afraid, my dear lady, 
of their learning too little or eating too 
much. Dear, dear, what heresy! 

It would be so very much better for the 
children, declares Dr. Hutchinson, if over- 
cautious mothers and overpositive teachers 
would forget some of their foolish, pretty 
theories and remember how hungry they 
were when they were little, and how they 
hated lessons and loved to romp, and how 
they longed for sweets. Wewere all of us like 
that once, were we not? And yet we came 
through it well enough and grew up somehow 
into fairly respectable men and women. 


The Law Must be Observed 


OW a word about “The Common Law” 
and the ethics of this remarkable serial 
that has gained such widespread popularity 
and, at the same time, has aroused a certain 
amount of discussion. Protests have been 
voiced here and there because the heroine 
proposed to give herself to the hero in the sim- 
ple bonds of love without form of marriage; 
but there is a vast difference, it should be 
remembered, between intention and exe- 
cution. Robert W. Chambers himself does 
not see what there is in ““ The Common Law” 
to shock anyone. He regards it as a sound 
sermon on the theme that no one of us can 
successfully stand out against conventional- 
ism. There is wisdom in usages and tradi- 
tions established through centuries, and no 
young woman, however fine and brave, can 
set these at defiance without suffering. The 
concluding instalments of the novel bring 
home strongly this moral lesson, especially 
when the artist’s family come upon the scene 
and a tone of seriousness strikes through the 
general lightness and gaiety of the work. 


Chambers the Entertainer 

While it is true that ‘The Common Law’ 
presents this wholesome teaching, it is also 
true that Mr. Chambers had no particular 
purpose in writing this novel except to tell 
an effective story that appealed to him. He 
has never felt inclined to use his pen in a 
preaching or attacking campaign, nor to 
write novels with any strong purpose other 
than literary entertainment. He once as- 
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sured us that if he ever felt called upon to 
champion some righteous cause or combat 
some social iniquity he would do it not with 
literary weapons, but in his own person, by 
actually getting into the fight himself. In 
other words, if he ever wished to do muck- 
raking, he would /ive it, not write it. 


Phillips the Fighter 


In sharp contrast here was David Graham 
Phillips, whose next novel (ready for pub- 
lication soon in these pages) will show, as his 
other novels did, with what keen and aggres- 
sive interest this earnest writer viewed the 
problems of his time—city problems, na- 
tional problems, sex problems—and with 
what unsparing zeal he-used his pen against 
sham and injustice. For all their differences 
Chambers and Phillips were drawn together 
by the strongest ties of friendship and 
mutual admiration. Each was an inspira- 
tion to the other. 

“Many a time when I have been upset or 
discouraged in my work,” said Chambers 
one day, “I have thought of Phillips pound- 
ing away at his old black pulpit, never let- 
ting up on the job before him, and the 
example of his splendid industry and honesty 
of purpose has given me courage to go on 
again. 

“Phillips hated cant, snobbishness, every- 
thing not simple and sincere,” went on 
Chambers. ‘‘He was growing all the time, 
working all the time, and he had in him 
capacity for the really big thing that is 
needed in American writing. If he had been 
spared he would have made all of us look 
small beside him.”’ 

This generosity among writing men, one 
for the other, is as fine as it is, unfortunately, 
rare. Phillips himself possessed it in a high 
degree and was always discovering -excel- 
lencies in the work of his fellow craftsmen 
and would speak of these with genuine 
enthusiasm. Yet his stubborn honesty 
made him suspicious of overpraise, his own 
included. We happen to know of a case 
where, having been much impressed by a 
rather serious play, he wrote the author a 
letter of extravagant commendation, and 
then, a fortnight later, followed this with 
another letter explaining that he had gone 
to see the play a second time, fearing lest he 
had so fallen under the spell of its power as 
to rate it too highly, but now he was de- 
lighted to find, in a calm second judgment, 
that all his praise was justified. 
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“The Old Black Pulpit“ 

“Pounding away at his old black pulpit” 
—what did Chambers mean by that? 
Nothing metaphorical or subtle, simply a 
reference to the fact that Phillips would 
often write at a standing desk (black painted), 
thus gaining the relief of a changed position 
and the inspiration of a sweeping window 
view from his lofty Gramercy Park apart- 
ment. Here he worked at his novels and 
short stories with a concentrated industry 
that has*seldom been equaled by a writ- 
ing man. “Other fellows do their work 
easily,” he said once, “but mine comes 
hard. It seems as if I have to make ten 
times the effort they make to get the 
same result.” 

Phillips did most of his writing late at 
night; in fact, he reversed the usual arrange- 
ment of hours and began his serious working 
day an hour before midnight. The after- 
noon and early evening he passed in various 
ways, as might happen, but eleven o’clock 
at night found him at his desk as surely as 
the clock struck, and there he stayed until 
four, five, six o’clock in the morning or later. 
It was seven o’clock when he left his task on 
the day of his assassination. 

“Everything was finished when Graham 
went to bed that last morning,” his sister 
said the other day, “everything to the last 
sheets of the last short story. For weeks he 
had been writing with feverish energy, not 
wasting a day or an hour, as if he knew that 
his time was short.” 


Phillips's Unpublished Stories 

And what an extraordinary amount of 
finished work he left behind him! Six com- 
plete novels ready for publication, but not 
yet published. This from a writer whose 
work had been regularly appearing at the 
rate of two novels a year. It seems in- 
credible, yet he had been able to get ahead 
of his publishers by these six books, one of 
them representing very personal work ex- 
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tending over seven years and containing 
over four hundred thousand words; which 
means that it is four times as long as the 
average novel. 

Of course this was accomplished through 
the power of a high purpose (almost self- 
consecration) and through the habit of 
work. Phillips was tremendously held by 
his habits. Whatever he did he continued to 
do, the same thing-in the same way; nothing 
could change him, and as all habits grow 
stronger, so this habit of work grew in him 
until it crowded out everything else. There 
was nothing in the world he wanted to do as 
much as to work. He became almost an 
ascetic, giving up social life, games, ordi- 
nary pleasures, even exercise except walk- 
ing, and, as he walked, he thought. 

The first of these six posthumous novels 
by Phillips will appear serially in the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN beginning in October. It is the 
study of a young woman who resolves to 
become a singer, but, at first, deceives her- 
self with excuses of selfishness and pleasure 
fondness. Finally, through a romantic de- 
velopment, she comes to realize the truth 
about herself and conquers when she really 
puts forth her best powers. It is a story of 
soul development, a story of struggle and 
weakness, a story that both men and women 
will enjoy. 


Why He Worked at Night 

Just a last word about David Graham 
Phillips to explain why he worked at night 
rather than in the daytime. It was because 
the night gave him freedom from interrup- 
tions, from visits, from telephone calls. He 
found New York, when awake, too exciting 
and disturbing a place for creative work, but 
New York asleep left him quiet and alone 
in his study, free to build up the creations of 
his fancy. Then, when morning came, and 
the city roused itself, Phillips went calmly 
to bed and slept through half of the day’s 
din and turmoil. 
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